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Multi-Power on the Super 
90 WR lets you shift on-the-go 
at the flip of a switch. Just flip it 
down for more power, up for more 
speed. Gives you 16 usable for¬ 
ward gear speeds. 


Differential Lock on the Super 90 WR 
gets you through slick going. If a wheel 
spins, just step on the pedal and both drive 
wheels turn together. Instantly you get the 
traction to pull through. 




Power Steering is standard on both 
tractors. Makes it easy and effortless 
for the operator to handle these 
big, powerful luggers even in 
rough, cloddy fields or loose soil. 


Float-O-Matic Scat on bo' 
tractors provides luxurious coi 
fort. Soft cushioned seat and bac 
shock absorber to smooth out job 
Adjusts to your weight; slides ba< 
for more standing room. 



POWERED EXTRA BIG FOR THE BIG PULLING JOBS! 

These are the massive diesel luggers that cut the wide-open space: 
down to size: the 70 hp class MF Super 90 WR and 
the giant 100 hp class MF 97 with 4-wheel drive option. 

See them, test drive them—the tractors that are powered 
extra big to take the biggest farm jobs in stride! 
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Big 6-Cylinder Diesel power plant 
in the MF 97 puts it in the 100 lip 
class, with lull-power working range 
of 1000 to 1650 RPM. 


Massive Swinging Drawbar 
on both tractors is heavy-duty 
to handle hig wheat country 
implements. Swings in an arc, 
or can he locked in position. 


4-Wheel Drive (optional) on the MF 97 
provides up to 50% more traction to in¬ 
crease pull-power and end slips and stalls. 


Roomy Platform on both tractors 
has plenty of leg room and stand-up 
room for real comfort. Made of non- 
skid steel. Up high, out of the dust. 


Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited, Toronto 


MF 97 with 2-wheel drive, or 4-wheel 
drive optional—up to 9-plow strong. 
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Weather Forecast 

Prepared by IRVING P. KRICK ASSOCIATES 
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APRIL HIGHLIGHTS: Below average temperatures are expected, with coldest 
air for the Prairies around the 9th and in Eastern Canada during the last 
third of the month. Near to above normal moisture is forecast for parts 
of Alberta and southern Ontario; below normal precipitation can be ex¬ 
pected in the remainder of the Prairies and Eastern Canada. 
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APRIL 1965 


(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 
per cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm.—Ed.) 



1st week 1-3: 


2nd week 4-10: 


3rd week 11-17: 


4th week 18-24: 


5th week 25-30: 


Alberta 

Fair and mild (40s). Some threat of snow on 2nd, 
but precipitation will be spotty. 

Seasonable temperatures will predominate between 
5th-8th — scattered moisture likely. Temperatures 
will drop sharply during the week end. 

Continuing cold at beginning of week, remaining 
cooler than normal. Unsettled weather likely around 
13th; with main storm toward week end. 

General storminess, clearing on 19th, and remaining 
dry, with only minor shower threat around 23rd. 
Mildest (50s-60s) between 20th-22nd, then cooler. 

Fairly substantial moisture is likely from general 
thunderstorms toward month end. Expect coolest 
temperatures early in week, then wanner thereafter. 



1st week 1-3: 


2nd week 4-10: 


3rd week 11-17: 


4th week 18-24: 


5th week 25-30: 


Ontario 

Rising temperatures, with no significant precipita¬ 
tion indicated for Ontario. 

Cooler by 6th, dropping again (10-20 at night) at 
week end. Fairly general showers around 4th, 
threatening again near 6th, and in north near 9th. 

Cool weather will give way to warming tempera¬ 
tures. Precipitation light, with main activity likely 
around 14th, 15th. 

Mild days precede rain and gusty winds expected 
around 19th, 20th. Threatening again on 22nd, with 
more showers in northern areas toward week end. 

Predominantly cloudy and unsettled, with main 
showers expected between 27th-29th. Cool air will 
move into most sections on the 29th. 



1st week 1-3: 


2nd week 4-10: 


3rd week 11-17: 


4th week 18-24: 


5th week 25-30: 


Saskatchewan 

Scattered light moisture and seasonable tempera¬ 
tures rising at week end are forecast. 

Cloudy, unsettled weather threatens main precipi¬ 
tation around 4th and between 7th-9th. Mild at be¬ 
ginning of week, cooling toward week end. 

Continuing cold (below 0 at night) for first 2 days 
and around 14th, 15th. More sun likely during this 
week, with only moisture forecast around the 13th. 

Precipitation general on 18th, 19th; sunny skies pre¬ 
dominant through rest of week. Mild through 19th- 
22nd, then cooler. Showers in north around 24th. 

Cool at beginning of week, warming to seasonable. 
Frequent showers between 26th-29th, with some 
locally heavy amounts likely in south sections. 



Quebec 

Wet until skies clear on the 3rd, when temperatures 
will rise to mild levels. 

Mild weather will moderate to seasonable after 5th 
when spotty showers develop, continuing on 6th. 
Trend will be toward cooler conditions on 7th, 8th. 

Precipitation will be light, despite scattered showers 
due around 13th, more rain in south at week end. 
Warm (temperatures in 50s-60s) between 12th-15th. 

Stormy weather will clear gradually on 19th, 20th. 
It will be chilly between the 20th-24th, and rain is 
expected in southern section on the 22nd. 

Temperatures will climb to seasonable levels under 
sunny skies before stoims set up near the 28th. In¬ 
termittent rain to month end; cooler on 30th. 



Manitoba 

1 st week 1-3: Stoimy on 1st, then sunny on 2nd and 3rd with 

highest temperature levels at week end. 

2nd week 4-10: A generally uneventful week, weatherwise, with only 
spotty light precipitation around 6th, 7th. Colder 
air is expected toward week end. 


3rd week 11-17: Chilly throughout week, with temperatures drop¬ 
ping to near 0 several mornings. Minimum precipi¬ 
tation; threatening around 13th in south, center. 

4th week 18-24: Cloudy, wet weather is forecast, with showers or rain 
about every other day. No extreme temperatures are 
expected; the last few days should be the warmest. 

5th week 25-30: Continuing wet, with frequent showers between 
27th-29th which could prove fairly heavy. The in¬ 
terval will also be quite windy. 



1st week 1-3: 


2nd week 4-10: 


3rd week 11-17: 


4th week 18-24: 


5th week 25-30: 


Key to Abbreviations: T, temperature; P, precipitation; CL, cooler; WM, warmer; TH, threatening; SH 


Atlantic Provinces 

Cloudy and unsettled weather will predominate. 
Main precipitation on 2nd, mildest at week end. 

Intermittent rain and snow between 5th-7th. High¬ 
est temperatures are likely at beginning and end of 
week with seasonable conditions during remainder. 

Mild and generally free from storms. Above normal 
temperatures (50s) between 10th-15th. Light 
showers around 13th, and toward week end. 

Intermittent showers through 20th, improving some 
toward mid-week as cooler air moves in. Showers 
and further cooling forecast for 23rd, 24th. 

Cool, then warming to seasonable near 27th with 
locally heavy rains likely between 27th-30th. Windy. 
More cool air is expected toward week end. 

, showers; R-S, rain or snow. 







Your love, and Robin Hood Flour— 

the two most important ingredients in birthday cake 

/ and bread and piecrust and brownies and cinnamon buns and pancakes and chocolate chip cookies \ 

I and shortcake and plum pudding and dumplings and apple strudel and cream puffs and jelly doughnuts. / 


2 cups Robin Hood All 

Purpose Regular or Instant 
Blending Flour 
V/2 cups sugar 
l>/2 tsps. soda 


Chocolate Maraschino Cake 

% tsp. baking powder 
% tsp. salt 

Vi cup soft shortening 
114 cups buttermilk or sour milk 
(4 cup maraschino cherry juice 


2 eggs 

2 squares (2 oz.) chocolate, 
melted 

1/3 cup chopped maraschino 
cherries 


Preheat oven to 375°F. (moderately hot). 

Grease and line with waxed paper, two 9" layer 
pans. 

Measure flour, sugar, soda, baking powder and 
salt into mixing bowl. Stir thoroughly to blend. 
Add shortening and buttermilk or sour milk. 

Beat 2 minutes with electric mixer (at medium 
speed) or by hand (150 strokes per minute). 


Add cherry juice, eggs and melted chocolate. Beat 
2 minutes more. 

Stir in chopped cherries. 

Spread batter evenly into prepared pans. 

Bake at 375°F. for 30-35 minutes. 

Allow cake to cool 15 minutes before removing 
from pans. 

Frost with Fluffy White Icing. 



Robin 

Hood 

ALL-PURPOSE 

FLOUR 

REGULAR 

or 

INSTANT 

BLENDING 

IT'S BAKE-TESTED 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, HAMILTON, CANADA • Manufacturers of Farm Equipment . Motor Trucks . Construction and Industrial Equipment . Baler and Binder Twine 




NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 


GRAIN LEFT OVER 
HANDUNG TREATED GRAIN 
EQUIPMENT 
PART COVERAGE 
TIME WASTED 
GUESSWORK 



2 NEW SEED TREATMENTS 


Specifically Developed and NOW Approved 
for Application in your Seed DRILL BOX 



IIV 2 SIMPLE STEPS HERE'S HOW THE DRILL ROX 
SEED TREATMENTS ARE APPLIED 
IT'S SIMPLE: 


1 SPREAD 


S MIX 


. . . it’s easy, simply spread one of Chipman’s DRILL BOX Seed Treat¬ 
ments with the seed you need in your drill box—there’s no treated seed 
left over—treat as you sow; mix the seed treatment and seed with any 2 
inch wide stick — there’s no special equipment needed nor handling of 
treated seed or special clean-up. The 2 oz. DRILL BOX treatment covers 
better too, ensuring even better results; you save time, avoid guesswork 
about how much treated seed you’ll need, treat only the seed in the 
DRILL BOX for the acreage you wish to sow. 


Specially developed and approved for use in your seed DRILL BOX, this 
treatment is another major development by Chipman, the Agricultural 
Chemical leaders. 


Chipman feel so confident in this development that every purchase O' 
either AGROX DB or MERGAMMA DB is covered b> 
Chipman’s Free “DOUBLE - VALUE WARRANTY’ 1 
which guarantees you double-the-value of elevatoi 
degrade loss from diseases noted on the labels — con¬ 
sult with your dealer today! 

NOW - Seed treatment made easier! 



CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 

HALIFAX - MONTREAL - HAMILTON - WINNIPEG - SASKATOON - CALGARY - VANCOUVER 


Quebec Ranch Tour 

I wish to thank you most sincerely 
for the interest that you have shown 
in our visit West last summer with 
a group of members of the Quebec 
Agricultural Society. 

Your article in the October issue 
with the photos of the group which 
were taken during the visit at the 
Rio Alto Ranch, near Longview, 
were perused by many of the par¬ 
ticipants of our 1964 Western Tour. 
They were greatly pleased that a 
publication so widely read, devoted 
an entire page to this particular 
phase of their trip. 

J. G. Leduc, 

Assistant Area Sales Mgr., 

Canadian National Railways, 

Montreal. 

Like Ice Fishing 

The December issue of Country 
Guide had an article by Pete Wil¬ 
liams, “Ice Fishin’ Is Nice FishinV’ 
This was most entertaining and we 
were also interested in the ice auger 
he described. 

We live by Francois Lake in cen¬ 
tral R.C. and are having an “old- 
fashioned winter” which has created 
a great thickness of ice! 

H. M. Shelford, 
Francois Lake, B.C. 

High Class Fiction 

May I urge you to continue to 
publish the high class of fiction that 
you already do. It is a welcome re¬ 
lief from the semi-neurotic and so- 
called sophisticated rubbish put out 
by so many periodicals today. There 
is still a place in our land for up¬ 
rightness and old-fashioned morality. 

J.M.B., 

Westerose, Alta. 

More Humor 

Country Guide is a good farm 
magazine. I would suggest that there 
be a bit more humor tucked in here 
and there. Who doesn’t like a laugh 
now and then? 

Mrs. F.D., 

Pt. Maitland, 
Yarmouth Co., N.S. 

More on Depth Control 

Regarding the article, Wide Level 
Disc Improvements, in your January 
issue, the part relating to packers 
was very well done and should be 
useful to farmers. In regards to draft 
control and the rear furrow wheel 
locking device . . . your explana¬ 
tion might leave readers at a loss 
to understand. 

Ralph Sweet, 
Forgan, Sask. 

We said that “the furrow wheel 
is kept in line by replacing the 
spring with a hydraulically operated 
locking device.” This should have 
read “a mechanically operated lock¬ 
ing device.” What was described 
on the diagram as the “Rear Wheel 
Control Cylinder” is just an ordinary 
2V2-inch pipe with a telescoping 
pipe or shaft which slides inside 
when left turns are made. A cable 
can be used in place of rods, as only 
pull is required, Mr. Sweet reports. 
—Editor. V 










FOR MORE INFORMATION FILL OUT COUPON 



Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited 
Truck Marketing Dept. 

Canadian Road, Oakville, Ont. 

□ Campers □ Pickups □ Heavy Duty 

□ Four Wheel Drives ED Medium Duty 


I own 


(Make of Truck) Model 


Name 


Address 


□ Student 


Find out why this 
’65 Ford-Built Pickup is the 
best truck for farmers! 



exclusive new independent front suspension that uses forged I-beam tront axles 
borrowed from big-truck design. And there’s not one but two axles. Result of this 
new kind of front end: Superior riding smoothness — better steering control—greater 
road stability and safe, sure handling. 

And you can choose from a completely new lineup of big, powerful engines when you 
pick out your ’65 Ford-Built Pickup. A new seven-main-bearing 240 cubic inch Six is 
standard. The impressive new 300 cubic inch Big Six is the biggest Ford Six ever 
installed in a pickup. 

Get Ford-Built features like the colour-keyed interiors—heavy-gauge ladder-type 
frames — double-wall box and one-hand tailgate action latch. 

Whether you choose a Styleside body or the Flareside, with the handy running- 
board, you can be confident of getting a pickup that will work harder, for less cost, 
far longer than any other pickup you’ve ever owned. 








ELEPHANT 

BRAND 

FERTILIZER 
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Elephant Brand 
is available Now! 


See your nearest dealer — ALBERTA 


ACME 
^AIRDRIE 


_Frank L. Hariiman 

...Walt’s Sales & Service 

ALCOMDALE _Falls Farm Equipment 

ALHAMBRA _J. B. Killick 

ALIX _ ..Peterson’s Service 

ALLIANCE _J. W. Bateman 

^ANDREW _Imperial Motors 

ATHABASCA _A. C. Hyde 

BASHAW _N. J. Holt & Sons Limited 

BASSANO ... X. L. Feed & Supply Ltd. 

- BEAVERLODGE Foster’s Seed & Feed 
BEISEKER ....Beiseker Motors Limited 

BENALTO _G. R. Lougheed 

BENTLEY _J. E. Morrisroe 

BERWYN ..Berwyn Truck & Implement 

*iBLACKFALDS _E. J. Wadey 

BONNYVILLE _J. C. Fontaine 

BOTTREL _F. S. Gathercole 

BOW ISLAND _Bishop & Malo 

‘BOYLE _Boyle Farm Supply 

^RETON _B. F. Flesher 

BROOKS_.._McCabe Grain Company Ltd. 

BRUDERHEIM .Strong & Sons Ltd. 

fcBUCK LAKE _*.Victor 1. Miller 

BYEMOOR _T. O. Martin 

ALGARY ....Crown Seed & Feed Ltd. 

125-10t’h Avenue West 
MROSE ....Schnell & Barrie Limited 

“'CaRBON _Walter Schacher 

C.'.RDSTON Wolff & Son Implement 
CARMANGAY ....Hubka Sales & Service 

CVRSTAIRS _J. A. Chrystal 

t CASTOR _F. H. Compton 

CHAUVIN _G. G. Shantz Limited 

GHETWYND, B.C__Chetwynd 

Equipment Ltd. 

, H.IPMAN _ Peter Stefura 

JLANDONALD _Maik Brothers 

XARESHOLM _Henker Farm 

Equipment Ltd. 

CLYDE _W. J. Von Loewenstein 

“COCHRANE _Whittle Implements 

CONSORT ___Central Garage 

CORONATION _G. Bruggencate 

CROSSFIELD_W. A. Hurt & Son 

. DAWSON CREEK, B.C. Dawson 

Farm Service 

DAYSLAND _E. J. Brown 

DEL BONITA _D. O. Sommerfeldt 

DELBURNE ...Manning’s Feed Service 

DELIA ___Wm. Gibson 

DERWENT _Algot Implements 

* DEWBERRY ... Mrs, I. W. Braithwaite 
DICKSON C. G. Christiansen 

DIDSBURY ___ H. E. Oke 

DONALDA -Donalda Feed Service Ltd. 

» DRUMHELLER _E. O. Parry Auto 

& Farm Machinery Ltd. 

DUCHESS _D. E. Berg 

(Mailing Address—Millicent) 

„ EAGLESHAM ...Arnold Wilde 

ECKVILLE Kasha Farm Supplies Ltd. 
EDMONTON ....Cunningham Fertilizers 
& Chemicals Ltd., 5920-103rd Street 

EDSON -Adrian Maris & Sons. 

’ ELK POINT ___ .Elk Point Sales 

& Service Ltd. 

ELNORA _T. B. Thompson 

ENTWISTLE _I. Brown 

, FAIRVIEW—Red Line Implements Ltd. 
FALHER ....Falher Truck & Implements 
FORESTBURG Oberg Farm Equipment 

FORT MACLEOD _Tom Story 

FORT ST. JOHN, B.C. Foster’s Seed 
& Feed Limited 

FORT SASKATCHEWAN _Alderson 

McLeod Equipment Limited 

GADSBY _W. F. Townsend 

GALAHAD -Ernie V. Kuefler 

GIBBONS _Knott Brothers 

GLEICHEN _Gleichen Implements 

GRANDE PRAIRIE _Jack Deltombe 

GRANUM _ C. P. Cox 

HAIRY HILL _Orest Arechuk 

HANNA _K. & B. Motors 

ITARDISTY _W. K. Drever 

HAY LAKES _Maple Leaf Service 

HAYNES _ C. C. Baker 

HEISLER G. M. Martz Hardware 

HERRONTON _ R. G. Despas 

HIGH PRAIRIE _G. F. Bishop 

Equipment Limited 

HIGH RIVER _Wm. Howie 

HILL SPRING _G. Harker 

HINES CREEK _A. W. Coon 

HOLDEN _Olsen & Armstrong 

HUGHENDEN_Hughenden Motors 

HYTHE _ ...N, S. Inkster 

INNISFAIL _Gordon E. Sparks 

IRMA -P. E. Jones Company 

JOFFRE _Ross H. Stewart 


KELSEY _Paul A. Zimmerman 

KILLAM _Gordon C. Hilker 

KITSCOTY_E. Blair 

M. Hamar 


LAC LA BICHE ..._ 

LACOMBE _Allen A. Hodge 

LEDUC _Chisholm & Light Limited 

LEGAL ___i_Roger Caouette 

LETHBRIDGE _Bown’s Agricultural 

Wholesale Limited, 1710-2nd Ave. South 
LINDEN .. Canada Packers Feed Mill 

LLOYDMINSTER _Esler Lightfoot 

Machinery Limited 

LOUGHEED _Ness Brothers 

MADDEN _R. Dodd 

MALLAIG_W. J. Dechaine 

MANNING _F. J. Dechant 

MANNVILLE _Mannville Motors 

MARWAYNE _W. G. Giles 

MAYERTHORPE _P. Trynchy 

MEDICINE HAT ... Farm Land Supply 
MILK RIVER .. Madge Equipment Ltd. 

MILLET _L. B. Wilk 

MILO _L. H. Phillips & Sons Ltd. 

MINBURN _William Regalski 

MORINVILLE _Krauskopf Brothers 

MORRIN ....E. O. Parry Auto & Farm 

Machinery Limited 

MUNDARE _Diduch Motors 

MYRNAM _ M. Misanchuk 

NAMPA _S. H. Hibbard 

NANTON ... Western Farm Equipment 

NEW NORWAY _L. L. Christian 

NOBLEFORD ....Noble Cultivators Ltd. 

OKOTOKS _Big Rock Motors 

OLDS _-_Johnny Johansen 

ONOWAY _G. J. Scholze 

PARADISE VALLEY ... Churchill Farm 

Equipment 

PENHOLD _.....Stewart Supplies 

(Penhold) Limited 
PINCHER CREEK Pincher Creek Co-op 
PONOKA Canada Packers Feed Mill 

PRENTISS _D. E. Herrick 

R.R. No. 2, Lacombe 

PROVOST _Schielke & Bertschi 

RADWAY _Mrs. F. Pyesmany 

RED DEER Canada Packers Feed Mill 

REDWATER _S. Dorosh 

RED WILLOW__W. A. Large 

RIMBEY... Rimbey Farm Equipment Ltd. 
ROCKYFORD .... . A. E. Velker & Son 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
Butterwiek Farm & Ranch Supplies Ltd. 
ROSALIND ___W. F. MacDonald & Son 

ROSEBUD _A. W. P. Noy 

ROUND HILL _B. O. Hagen 

RUMSEY _ R. H. Walker 

RYLEY _E. H. Brown 

SANGUDO _David L. Ovans 

SCANDIA ...Bow Slope Shipping Ass’n. 

SEBA BEACH _:........A. F. Wood 

SEXSMITH—Sexsmith Garage Company 
SPIRIT RIVER ... Steele Robertson Ltd. 

SPRING COULEE _ X. C. Long, 

Box 178, Cardston 
SPRUCE GROVE ... Spruce Grove Feed 
& Farm Supplies Ltd. 

STANDARD _T. Fraser 

STAVELY _S. S. Norby 

' STETTLER ....:_L. G. lies 

ST. PAUL _St. Paul Feed Mill 

STRATHMORE Gibson Machinery Sales 

SUNDRE _Sundre Hardware 

SYLVAN LAKE ... Lakeview Garage Ltd. 

THORHILD . S. Kolach 

THORSBY _ W. L. Perley 

THREE HILLS _H. T. Howe & Son 

TOFIELD _Degen Farm Equipment 

TORRINGTON _G. E. Hodgson 

TROCPIU _McKee Implements 

TWO HILLS _G. E. Pawliuk & Son 

VAUXHALL _ T. V. McCarley 

VEGREVILLE _William Gehring 

VERMILION _G. C. Webb 

VILNA _Central Hardware 

VULCAN _M. A. Jesse 

WAIN WRIGHT Kenneth M. MacKenzie 

WANHAM _George H. Shea 

WARNER _ M. F. Erickson 

WARSPITE __:.....Warspite Feed Mill 

WASKATENAU _Waskatenau Motors 

WESTLOCK _F. Merryweather 

(1962) Limited 
WETASKIWIN—.Northem Farm Service 
Limited (Barry Hook) 

WILDWOOD _Hutchison Motors 

WILLINGDON _ Star Service 

WIMBORNE _K. Glass 

WOKING_C. W. Herrick 

WRENTHAM _Merlin C. Grover 
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There is a brisk trade in farms right now. It goes like this. A fanner in 
the southern prairies sells out and with the down payment buys a bigger farm 
in the northern areas. The man he displaces goes on to the Peace River and 
stakes out an even bigger farm on new land. 

There must be a better way. In this issue Country Guide tells of some 
men who have found a way to build a bigger farm without buying more land 
or moving north: Cliff Faulknor describes how John Vaselenak uses irrigation, 
fertilizer, cash crops and livestock feeding to get enough income for four 


families from a 480-acre farm; Roger 
cropping that chemical weed control, 
tilizer make possible and how three 
farmers market the extra production. 

In the Livestock department there 
are two examples, from British Col¬ 
umbia and Ontario, of profitable 
beef feeding based on high quality 
forages. If you have already found 
a way to profitable returns, read 
“How to Pay Less Income Tax,” in 
the Management department. 

While Western Canada suffered 
record low temperatures this win¬ 
ter, southern Ontario was compara¬ 
tively balmy. We offer proof of this 
in the photo story, “Bovine Beach¬ 
combers” on page 42. 
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This feedlot on the 350-acre farm of Don and Jack Lehrbass at Alvinston, 
Ont., is one of hundreds that are springing up in the province and making it 
an area of increasing importance in beef production. About 400 Western 
cattle go through this feedlot each year.—Peter Lewington photo. 
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/ou eat up the acres when you hitch two 12 ' 96 Press Drills for a 24 ' working width. 


The Cockshutt “96" Press Drill 
puts the seed where the moisture is! 


In stubble mulch conditions the 
Cockshutt 96 Grain Drill will get 
your seed down where the pre¬ 
cious moisture lies. Down where 
the seed will germinate . . . 
where it will be protected. 

This is planting as it should 
be. Fast, accurate, complete ... 
the kind of planting that big 


power western farmers need for 
profitable operation. This is 
Cockshutt precision planting ... 
planting that provides better 
penetration . . . greater trash 
clearance when working 
through heavy mulch condi¬ 
tions. Even at a working speed 
of 6 mph, seed depth varies less 
than 1 ". Your crop can grow 
and ripen evenly, efficiently. 

Accurate high-speed opera¬ 
tion is only one of the features 
that have made Cockshutt 
equipment famous on the big 
seeding jobs. Another is seed- 
box capacity ... in the "96" it's 
2% bushels per foot. This bigger 
capacity means fewer stops for 


loading. You get extra working¬ 
time in the field. 

Three ranks of openers ... 20 
runs at 7" spacings provide max¬ 
imum trash clearance. When 
teamed up in multiple units, the 
Cockshutt 96 handles a section 
like a couple of acres. 

Check these additional 'Big 
Land' features: three point sus¬ 
pension, high carbon steel 
openers, shear pin protected 
and controlled by pre-loaded 
pressure springs. Optional 
equipment includes double disc 
openers, also dry fertilizer at¬ 
tachment. See your Cockshutt 
dealer for all the details—ask for 
a demonstration. 


The new performance standard - 
COCKSHUTT 


POWER 


Every new Cockshutt 1650,1850,1950 regular 
drive or 4-WD is tested on a dynamometer as it 
comes off the assembly line. Each tractor is 
then certified to produce its full rated horse¬ 
power—your guarantee of tractor performance. 


COCKSHUTT 

FARM EQUIPMENT OF CANADA LIMITED, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 

Brampton, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton 
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Editorials 

New Policy Needed 


EVERY DAY BRINGS fresh evidence of the 
urgent need for a massive and searching ap¬ 
praisal of farm policy in this country. 

The Dairy Fanners of Canada at their 
annual meeting called for a new and greatly 
enlarged program of assistance to their indus¬ 
try, based on a support price of $3.50 per cwt. 
for manufacturing milk. 

Ontario’s Deputy Minister of Agriculture, 
Everett Biggs, stated at a farm meeting that 
the development of long-term policy is essen¬ 
tial to the continued welfare of agriculture. 
He said farmers must have an assured and 
adequate income giving them a fair interest on 
their large capital investment, and a standard 
of living on a level with that of other people 
in the economy. He said, “There is no place 
for a cheap food philosophy in our present 
economy. Too many people for too long now 
have embraced this food philosophy which is 
not in the best interests of agriculture or of 
our economy.” 

In Nova Scotia, Secretary David Kirk of 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture told a 
farm group that the average net income re¬ 
ceived by farmers in the Maritimes for a year’s 
work in agriculture had dropped since 1949 
by about 40 per cent in real constant dollar 
terms. 

At a meeting in Alberta, Vice-President 


Let's Tip the Scales 

IN THE SUMMER of 1964, Dr. Tom Burgess 
of Ontario Agricultural. College surveyed 148 
beef cattle herds in the province which were 
using performance-tested bulls. On only two 
of these farms did he find livestock scales. 
Since these scales can be one of the breeder’s 
most valuable pieces of equipment, one is 
forced to wonder why so few people are using 
them. One reason may well be the tariff. 

It is an anomaly that, on the one hand, 
farmers are urged to purchase livestock scales 
and participate in breed improvement while, 
on the other hand, antiquated regulations rob 
them of the incentive to complete the pur¬ 
chase. 

The last farm equipment tariffs between 
Canada and the United States were removed 
in 1944, and farm equipment has since flowed 
both ways across the border. Farm equip¬ 
ment, that is, except such vitally important 
items as livestock scales. This exception was 
recently brought to the attention of the Min¬ 
ister of Finance by the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture. The CFA stated: “In the in¬ 
terests of improving the quality of farm ani¬ 
mals, farmers have been encouraged to make 
wider use of livestock scales on their farms. 
Animals marketed at proper weights make bet¬ 
ter quality meat products, and there is growing 
emphasis being placed on the use of scales 
in weighing and testing the progeny of beef 
cattle sires. Farmers must have portable scales 
for this purpose and these are quite expensive, 
even before the application of the 20 per cent 
tariff. Therefore, we request the creation of a 
new tariff item as follows: 

“ ‘Portable and stationary scales for weighing 
livestock, for use on the farm, for farm pur- 
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George McLaughlin of Dairy Farmers of Can¬ 
ada stated that farmers are subsidizing con¬ 
sumers. In terms of 1949 dollars, they are 
30 per cent lower in earning power while wage 
earners are 54 per cent higher. Many faimers 
live on depreciation, but 110,000 dairy farmers 
have quit since 1950. People should not com¬ 
plain about government subsidies to faimers, 
he concluded. 

A similar need for new policy thinking was 
forcefully stated in the United States recently 
by Dr. Willard Cochrane who returned to the 
University of Minnesota after 3 years as top 
economist with the United States Department 
of Agriculture. He warned that his country is 
on a collision course on farm policy, stating 
that increased productivity continues to run 
ahead of demand. He predicted that as this 
leads to higher costs for the government farm 
program, urban voters will eventually reject 
these costs. The problem is one of having the 
courage and the attitude to put into operation 
a program with the capacity and power to 
eliminate excess productive capacity, he said. 
He added that the typical commercial farmer 
today is a much better technologist than his 
father was, but op economic matters extending 
beyond his own farm he is terribly blind. 

The evidence continues to roll in. There is 
an urgent need to begin a whole new search¬ 
ing appraisal of farm policy in this country. V 


poses only. Attachments, accessories and parts 
of all the foregoing — free’.” 

Since there are scales manufactured in Can¬ 
ada, the “Buy Canadian” banner could be 
waved. But there is an object lesson in the 
faim equipment field. One Canadian manufac¬ 
turer makes combines not just for the Cana¬ 
dian market, but for the entire North Ameri¬ 
can market. It is obvious that removal of the 
tariff could benefit Canadian manufacturers. 

What about the third party in this scheme 
of things, the Minister of Finance, who would 
no longer be able to nick the farmer for 20 
per cent? Without question he too would be 
a beneficiary of this overdue change. Canada 
has a serious trade imbalance with the U.S. 
Scales are an integral part of breed improve¬ 
ment and only breed improvement can make 
our producers fully competitive with breeders 
south of the border. V 


So Far So Good 

NOW THAT THEY have absorbed the initial 
shock of the January wheat price drop, few 
thoughtful wheat growers will seriously ques¬ 
tion the stand taken by Trade Minister 
Mitchell Sharp. Despite cries for compensation 
for the price drop and finally the demand by 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture for 
export subsidies on wheat, Mr. Sharp has 
refused to commit the government to hasty 
action. 

Speaking in Winnipeg, he pointed out that 
large quantities of wheat are being grown and 
sold by prairie producers at prices which are 
reasonably high in relation to long-time levels. 
Wheat farmers were receiving total payments 


of between $460 and $500 million per year 
for their grain in the 5 years between the 1955- 
56 and 1959-60 crop year. This climbed to a 
record $915 million in the 1963-64 crop year, 
and it won’t be far behind that in this present 
year, said the Minister. Mr. Sharp went on to 
assure prairie wheat growers that his govern¬ 
ment expects wheat sales to continue at rela¬ 
tively high levels for some time to come. He 
outlined his government’s objective which is to 
see that 550 million bushels of wheat are 
moved during the present and each of the 
next 2 crop years. This would mean exports of 
400 million bushels per year and a domestic 
use of 150 million bushels. 

Under these circumstances, it is obvious 
that this is not the time to initiate a new 
policy such as export subsidies. Such a system 
would impose restrictions and limitations on 
wheat growers and upset the present effective 
wheat board selling system. 

Nevertheless, there is legitimate concern 
thr oughout the country today about the wheat 
industry. Prices have, in fact, dropped. Pro¬ 
duction costs continue to rise. Farm leaders 
have been outspoken about the need for action 
at a time when the wages of city workers con¬ 
tinue to rise and the earnings of farmers de¬ 
cline. Premier Duff Roblin of Manitoba has 
called on the Federal Government to convene 
a meeting with the three prairie provinces to 
discuss wheat price policy. 

It is essential that the Federal Government 
act rapidly to examine the price problems 
facing wheat farmers and to devise an adjust¬ 
ment program to deal with them while still 
protecting the present wheat board marketing 
system. V 


The Synthetic Threat 

JOHN W. ALLEN, of the American Meat In¬ 
stitute, in an address to the recent Meat 
Packers Council Meetings in Quebec City, 
offered some chilly news about synthetic foods. 
“When you taste the most recent soybean sub¬ 
stitutes for meat,” he said, “you will be im¬ 
pressed how closely they resemble the flavor, 
texture and appearance of meat. We must 
realize that for a product to become substi¬ 
tuted for another, the substituting product 
need not be even close to identically matching 
it — if price and other factors are in its favor.” 

This does' not mean that a juicy standing 
rib roast is about to become obsolete, but it 
illustrates the pressures of change being 
exerted upon the business of food production 
and processing. The “National Hog Farmer” 
observed editorially last month, “Reports of 
bean-fiber foods will separate the serious hog 
raisers from the indifferent pig handlers. A dis¬ 
missal of the subject will accomplish about 
as much as the early attitude about oleo¬ 
margarine.” 

A superficial view of this threat to meat 
production might be that framing as a whole 
remains about the same; that the cash crop 
grower benefits to the extent that the live¬ 
stock man loses. But there is a further compli¬ 
cation: the soybean is in turn vulnerable to 
the wider use of urea as the source of protein 
in ruminant feeds. For instance, an Angus 
heifer which recently gave birth to a normal 
calf had not enjoyed so much as a mouthful 
of natural feed since she was weaned 2 years 
ago. Her diet included such goodies as wood 
pulp and urea. 

Synthetics have also invaded other agricul¬ 
tural markets: rayon cuts a wide swath into the 
cotton market, while the New Zealand wool 
producers look askance at the inroads nylon 
has made in the wool carpeting trade. 

If the threat of synthetics holds any moral 
for us, it must surely be that there is an in¬ 
creasing need for agricultural research. V 
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Attractive to Rtxistvi; 


YES, you'll turn out up to 1200 firm sure-tied 14 x 
18 bales in an easy afternoon's work with a new 
Case 220. Simpler... Gentler... Smoother in its 
trouble-free operation the 220 gobbles big wind¬ 
rows fast... exclusive Sweep Feed action moves 
hay into bale chamber in one clean sweep (single 
sweep fork replaces over 50 needless, costly to serv¬ 
ice gears, shafts, chains and bearings.) AND THE 


NEW CASE 220 is gentle with no harsh leaf¬ 
stripping augers or leaf-shattering kickers to dam¬ 
age your hay. Close coupled to your tractor its extra 
wide pickup can twist and turn with any windrow 
to pick up all crop in one trip. Choice of PTO or 
Engine Drive models. SEE THE NEW CASE BALE 
LAUNCHER that places bale exactly where you 
want... even on turns. 


Tie Your First 5000 Bales Free* 

* 
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H-130 


If you buy a new Case 220 Sweep Feed Baler now, you'll get 
10 bales of Eastman Plastic Twine free. This is the new twine 
which is resistant to rot, mildew and weathering. Rodents 
and insects don't like it. Preservatives are unnecessary. ItJs 
strong and uniform in size, ties as easily and surely as natural- 
fiber twine. Thoroughly laboratory and field tested by 
Eastman Chemical Products. See it at your Case dealer, and 
take advantage of this outstanding pre-season combination 
offer. 








*Special Pre-season Offer FREE — 

10 Bales of new Eastman Plastic Twine 
with purchase of new Baler 


DON'T MISS 
YOUR LOCAL 
CASE DEALER'S 
OPEN HOUSE . . . 
COMING SOON! 


CA 


J. I. CASE COMPANY, TORONTO, CANADA 













News Highlights 


The International Wheat Agree¬ 
ment has been extended for a year 
to remain effective until July 31, 
1966. The action was taken at a 
meeting of the International Wheat 
Council in London. 

Dairy Farmers of Canada Vice- 
President George McLaughlin of 
Beaverton, Ont., says farmers are 
subsidizing consumers. He says that 
in terms of 1949 dollars, farmers 
are 30 per cent lower in earning 
power while wage earners are 54 
per cent higher. While many farmers 
live on depreciation, McLaughlin 
says 110,000 dairy farmers have quit 
since 1950. As a result, he says that 
people should not complain about 
government subsidies to farmers. 

The first executive-secretary of the 
Manitoba Farm Bureau is R. O. 
Douglas who was formerly with the 
Manitoba Federation of Agriculture. 

A handful of people leading the 
criticism against modern pesticides 
have done an injustice to farmers, 
states L. A. McLean, secretary of 
a U.S. chemical company. He said 
that with increased use of modem 
pesticides, the current ratio of food 
supply to demand can be maintained 


through 1980. However, if present 
“meaningless restrictions placed on 
soil insecticides are not soon removed 
here in America, we shall be faced 
with the food problems of the next 
century within the next 5 to 7 years.” 

The “synthetic” calf born to a 
930-pound Angus cow that had been 
fed a chemically pure diet contain¬ 
ing urea (a non-protein organic com¬ 
pound made synthetically) as the 
only source of dietary nitrogen since 
she was 6 months of age, died. The 
calf, considered normal in all re¬ 
spects, weighed 51 pounds at birth 
and had gained 29 pounds before 
its death 16 days later. Scientists 
at Beltsville, Md., said they found 
neither any abnormality nor nutri¬ 
tional deficiency that could have 
caused the death. 

The largest agricultural pavilion 
ever built at a world exhibition is 
to be erected at Montreal for Expo 
’67. It will occupy 400,000 square 
feet. 

High support programs for lambs 
and wool or restrictive trade barriers 
won’t solve the problems of Can¬ 
ada’s sheep industry. This is the view 
of H. K. Leckie, general manager 


of the Meat Packers Council of Can¬ 
ada. In speaking to the Canadian 
Sheep Breeders Association, he ad¬ 
vised sheepmen to work with pro¬ 
cessors and retailers in putting a 
product on the market which the 
consumer will buy. 

Despite the desire of the Budget 
Bureau in the U.S. to curtail gov¬ 
ernment farm programs. President 
Johnson has defended price support 
programs and called for an extension 
of them for feed grains, wheat, cot¬ 
ton and wool. 

The main causes of farm acci¬ 
dents which each year involve over 
120,000 people in Canada were 
designated as carelessness, selfish¬ 
ness, ignorance, and impatience, at 
the annual Western Canada Farm 
Safety Conference. 

Dust storms damaged more than 
2.3 million acres in the Great Plains 
area of the United States in January 
with Texas being particularly hard 
hit. 

All-risk crop insurance is being 
made available to farmers in three 
Alberta test areas this year. The in¬ 
surance guarantees an income equal 
to 60 per cent of the long-time aver¬ 


age yield for the area. Premiums 
protect against losses from drought, 
hail, frost and other natural hazards. 

Earle Robertson has retired as a 
commissioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

The Manitoba Farm Bureau has 
expressed its concern to the Pro¬ 
vincial Government about the in¬ 
ability of farm income to keep pace 
with rising costs of goods and serv¬ 
ices, in spite of considerably in¬ 
creased efficiency and productivity. * 

A report prepared by economists 
in the United States Department of 
Agriculture says farm production is •* 
increasing three times as fast as it 
was 30 years ago, and as a result 
land diversion and price support pro¬ 
grams will continue to be needed. * 
Without them, technological pro¬ 
gress would wreck agriculture. 

Holstein cattle were exported from 
Canada to 15 countries during the 
past year. 

While admitting that the promo¬ 
tion of breed milks is undesirable," a 
committee of the Holstein-Friesian 
Association of Canada has reported 
(Please turn to page 19) 
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BUY 

NOW 

and 

qualify 

for 


Ask for a demonstration 
on your farm! 


NEW 714-TON “F-450” SPREADER surpasses even 
Farmhand's famous 6-ton “Power-Box” in capacity, perform¬ 
ance and dependability. ASAE-rated at 312-bu., the “F-450” 
is loaded with new and exclusive features, from the special 
corrosion-resistant Cor-Ten* steel body to the cadmium-plated 
slip clutch. Options include new F-55 tandem trailer, truck or 
wagon mounting, liquid endgate, upper beater. Spreader-feeder 
attachments and forage unit sides available in season. This is 
the best there is ... the one you’ll want working on your farm. 

*Registered trademark of U.S. Steel 


BONUS 


Your choice of 

Valuable 

Merchandise 

Ask your 

Farmhand dealer! 
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Muttart 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


3r my money 
farm home 


ui^datT^ 
Farm market 
forecasts^ 


\ means 


TH-r-r 


EGG PRODUCERS can look for some easing 
of the tight price squeeze in the months 
ahead but a fairly sharp cutback in out¬ 
put will be required to bring back 
satisfactory profits. 


POTATO ACREAGE expansion should be held 
in check despite the exceptionally 
favorable prices. With a normal growing 
season, an acreage similar to last year's 
should produce ample supplies in North 
America. Any flooding of the market will 
result in drastic price reductions. 


Muttart home designers realize the de¬ 
mands made on a modern farm home. 


That's why Muttart’s offer 35 functional 
home designs, planned to be the control centre 
of today’s modern farm. Only quality material 
is used, yet cost is surprisingly low. 


RAPESEED ACREAGE will likely expand this 
spring, reflecting a relatively satis¬ 
factory season despite frost and drought 
difficulties. While price prospects for 
the 1965 crop are less bright, your 
returns per acre should remain reason¬ 
ably competitive with alternative crops. 


Find out more about 


OAT SUPPLIES for the 1965 feeding season 
could be scarce if there is not some 
increase in acreage. This is still a 
valuable two-way crop in the prairies 
and provides additional fodder if 
drought strikes. 


Write for the free 1965 Homes Booklet 


CORN PROSPECTS look promising again so 
if you have the facilities some further 
increase in output could be used in 
Canada. This crop responds well to high 
level management know-how. 


DISTRIBUTED 
ACROSS CANADA 

EDMONTON 
- CALGARY 
RED DEER 
VANCOUVER 
REGINA 
SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG 
SARNIA 
PARIS 
BRANTFORD 
PETERBOROUGH 
KINGSTON 


Muttart Homes 
10930 - 84 St., 
Edmonton, Alberta 


HOG PRICES, while not likely to show 
much improvement, will remain firm dur 
ing the first half of the year. Con¬ 
siderable strengthening is possible in 
the second half. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


WORLD DEMAND FOR FLAXSEED is not ex¬ 
panding, which would suggest holding or 
reducing acreage in 1965 from last 
year's levels. However, carryover sup¬ 
plies are relatively small and a drought 
in any of the major producing countries 
would run up prices. 


PHONE 
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Treat Seed 
in the Drill Box 

This new method offers convenience—also 
safety from poisoning and grain contamination 


TREAT YOUR SEED in the drill 
box this year! Several drill box seed 
treatment products designed to be 
mixed with the seed as it goes into 
the drill box are now on the market. 


I asked Mr. Harold Wallace, plant 
pathologist at the Research Branch, 
CDA, Winnipeg, about these prod¬ 
ucts. “Safety is one of their features,” 
he said. “Farmers will not have to 


use augers for mixing, or store 
treated grain before seeding. They 
will work with the chemical out in 
open fields instead of inside a 
granary where fumes can concentrate 
to lethal levels. There will not be a 
large carryover of treated seed that 
may get mixed up with a shipment 
of grain.” 

The new products are diluted 
forms of standard seed treatment 
chemicals, most of them mercury 
treatments. Instead of mixing only 
V 2 ounce of a 5 per cent powder with 
a bushel of grain, which requires 
thorough mixing with machinery. 



A COW'S MOST IMPORTANT SHADOW 


The most important shadow your cows can make is on top-quality 
grass. You get better grasses—hay, pasture and range—with a 
planned Northwest Brand Fertilizer program. Your grasses gain in 
protein and vitamin A content. You get more meat, milk and 
profits per acre. 

Let your Northwest Brand Fertilizer Dealer help you get the 
most from your hay, pasture and range. See him soon! 

Northwest Fertilizer is distributed by: 

The Alberta Pacific Grain Company (1943) Limited 
Federal Grain Ltd. National Grain Company Ltd. 

Pioneer Grain Company Ltd. United Grain Growers Ltd. 


NORTHWEST BRAND FERTILIZERS 

MEDICINE HAT. ALBERTA 
"Setting the Pace for Growing Demand' 


you mix 2 ounces of P /4 per cent 
powder. This greater amount of 
powder can be mixed in easily 
with a paddle. More powder 
also means more dye, enough to 
deeply color every heated kernel. If 
you see one that is not dyed you 
have not treated all the seed in the 
drill box. 

Wallace added, “A little extra 
powder will get into the cup under 
each seed wheel. Every seed will 
have to pass through that powder 
before it gets to the down spout. 
This will insure that there will be 
no problems of underdosage.” 

I asked him about overdosage. 
“A bushel of grain won’t carry much 
more than 2 ounces of powder. If 
there is too much in the drill box it 
will get into the cups and then be 
pushed out with the seed and 
dropped into the ground. There will 
not be too much powder on the 
seed itself.” 

The method is simple, according 
to Mr. Wallace. “Half fill the drill 
box, spread half the powder needed 
on the surface of the grain, fill the 
box and pour on the rest of the 
powder. Mix grain and powder until 
all grain is treated. Flax may take a 
little longer because there will be 
more to mix in and flax seeds slide 
rather than roll past each other.” 

Use a paddle that is at least 2 
inches wide so that as you work it 
along the box the grain will flow 
around it rather than just move 
aside. The handle should be long 
enough that you do not get powder 
on your hands and, of coui'se, you 
must wear gloves when you work 
with die powder. Read the label and 
take all the precautions prescribed. 

This new type of seed treatment 
comes at a time when the entire 
grain industry is concerned about 
contaminated grain. Last fall several 
thousand bushels of grain were con¬ 
demned because of contamination 
with treated seed grain. The inci¬ 
dent cost one elevator agent his job 
and the farmer a conviction for 
carelessness. 

What about corrosion in the grain 
drill? Mr. Wallace says, “I made 
several inquiries but no one seems 
to think that there is any danger of 
damage. However, it is a good idea 
to clean the drill thoroughly at the 
end of the season and this cleaning 
will take the dust out of the cups 
and corners.”—R.F. V 



“I bought my wife a new com¬ 
bine for her birthday.” 
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News Highlights 


(Continued from page 16) 
that because of the current emphasis 
on this technique by other breeds, 
Holstein breeders too may be forced 
into selling a special breed milk. 

Broiler growers in Ontario will 
vote in late March on a producer 
marketing board. Under the plan, 
producers and processors would be 
licensed and the producer board 
would have authority to fix producer 
license fees and to establish quotas. 
It could also negotiate or arbitrate 
broiler prices. 

Consumers are switching in a big 
way from whole milk to lower priced 
skimmed and partly skimmed milk, 
and there has also been a decided 
shift toward the lower fat, less ex¬ 
pensive types of cream, says R. 
McCrea, president of the National 
Dairy Council of Canada. 

Final payment on barley delivered 
to the Canadian Wheat Board dur¬ 
ing the 1963-64 crop year has been 
announced. It will average 22.6 
cents per bushel compared with 18.2 
cents for the previous crop year. The 
payment represents net returns from 
marketing Western Canadian barley. 

A new credit service to help low- 
income families in rural areas raise 
their incomes has been announced 
in the United States. It provides 
government credit aid to many low 
income families who have been un¬ 
able to obtain credit to improve their 
earnings in the past. This service 
is of the same nature as the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture has sug¬ 
gested be set up under ARDA. Maxi¬ 
mum loan is $2,500. 

Canadians consumed larger quan¬ 
tities of meat, poultry, milk, and 
cheese, tea and coffees, cereals, and 
vegetables in 1963 than in 1962. 

A revision of the Alberta Mar¬ 
keting of Agricultural Products Act 
allows the formation of product com¬ 
missions as well as marketing boards. 
A marketing council with at least 
three members will be set up to 
study the marketing proposals of 
farm organizations or commodity 
groups and to set up the machinery 
to conduct plebiscites. 

A new proposal in Britain calls for 
the establishment of production syn¬ 
dicates. The syndicate would be an 
integrated group of holdings man¬ 
aged by full-time farmers with no 
outside staff and organized to pro¬ 
duce the advantages of the large 
scale farm. 

Dr. J. R. Weir, dean of agricul¬ 
ture at the University of Manitoba, 
has resigned to become a deputy 
director of the scientific secretariat 
which the Federal Government has 
established in Ottawa. 

Hog producers are more likely 
to get higher prices in 1965 than 
are beef producers. This is the view 
of Prof. R. G. Marshall of OAC 
who predicted in addressing the 
annual meeting of the Meat Packers 
Council that a small increase in hog 
marketings should not be enough to 
trigger lower prices. On the other 


hand, he said cattle prices may be 
hard pressed to average out as well 
as in 1964. 

A meat packer has called for the 
formation of national meat boards. 
General Manager J. Yarem, of Essex 
Packers Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
called for the formation of a na¬ 
tional beef board and a national hog 
board. These voluntary b o a r d s 
will include producer, packer, 
retailer, consumer and government 
representatives. 

The National Farmers’ Union has 
proposed a four-point action ‘pro¬ 
gram designed to stimulate wheat 
exports. In a meeting with Trade 
Minister Mitchell Sharp, it recom¬ 
mended: 

1. That the Canadian Wheat Board 
be authorized to sell more aggres¬ 
sively and to make additional 
credit sales. 

2. That Canada import more goods 
from countries like Japan, Russia 
and China. 

3. That Canada expand its contri¬ 
bution to the world food bank. 

4. That funds for the Colombo Plan 
be expanded. 

Meat packers in the United States 
are expected to continue to rid them¬ 
selves of outmoded plants at terminal 
markets and build specialized plants 
in producer areas. This is the view 
of livestock marketing economist 
Dr. J. I. McDowell of North Dakota 
State University. 

With two-thirds of Denmark’s 
livestock production going into ex¬ 
port channels, the country protects 
its farmers against periods of low 
prices on the world market through 
a two-price system. This means 
charging domestic consumers higher 
prices for beef, veal, pork, poultry 
and eggs than foreign customers are 
charged. 

The newly-formed Alberta Com¬ 
mercial Egg Producers Association 
aims to establish a two-price egg 
system (one price for processing 
eggs and another for table eggs) 
or to form an egg marketing board. 
Members of the group are com¬ 
mercial egg producers in the Ed¬ 
monton area. The egg marketing 
board idea received strong support 
at a poultry federation meeting in 
Edmonton recently. 

To publicize the growing bonds 
of trade and friendship between 
Canada and Japan, Canada’s De¬ 
partment of Trade and Commerce 
will sponsor a nation-wide search 
in Japan for a young woman who 
will be named Miss Japan-Canada 
Friendship. 

President Roy Atkinson of Na¬ 
tional Farmers’ Union has warned 
that there will be a widespread de¬ 
cline in farm income if steps are not 
taken to support wheat prices. He 
said the government must maintain 
a high level of farm income even 
if it means supporting wheat prices. 

Sales of farm implements and 
equipment, including repair parts, 
were valued at $366,500,000 whole¬ 
sale in 1964, an increase of 8.6 per 
(Please turn to page 96) 



FREE FARM IMPROVEMENT KIT 

Inland Cement Company Ltd. or Saskatchewan Cement Company Ltd. 

F.O. Box 2555, Edmonton, Alberta (A Division of Inland Cement Co. Ltd.) 

P.O. Box 767, Regina, Saskatchewan 

Please send me at no cost or obligation detailed information booklets ort 
practical uses of concrete on the farm. 

□ Concrete for Feedlots □ Concrete for Dairy Farms 

□ Concrete for Hog Raising □ Concrete for General Farm Construction 

Name........ 

Address........ 

Province.... 


INLAND CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 

EDMONTON . CALGARY . REGINA . SASKATOON • WINNIPEG . BRANDON 


■ FEEDLOTS ■ BARNS ■ POULTRY HOUSES 
■ DAIRY SHEDS ■ HOG SHELTERS 

More and more, Western Canadian farmers are turning to 
concrete to provide the labor-saving, cost-cutting farm 
improvements that mean bigger yields and greater profits. 
Farm improvement information is covered in detail in the 
Free Inland Cement Farm Improvement Kit. The Kit con¬ 
tains construction details of practical, enduring, low-cost 
farm structures and renovations that mean greater profits. 
For your kit, fill out the coupon below. 


FREE! 

THE NEW INLAND CEMENT 

FARM 

IMPROVEMENT 

KIT 
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Here’s how you can stop needless 
horsepower and gasoline losses 



Studies by tractor engineers show that even a 
minimum tractor tune-up will restore an average 
11.2 per cent of horsepower and improve gasoline 
economy by 13.3 per cent. Here's what the 
engineers recommend. 

Even though your tractor seems to be operating 
all right maintenance neglect takes a higher toll 
in lost power and wasted gasoline than you 
realize. And these losses result from a need for 
minor maintenance. 

"Minor" Tune-ups Studied 

In arriving at the figures of 11.2 per cent loss in 
horsepower and 13.3 per cent loss in gasoline 
economy, the engineers made the following tune- 
up operations: 

1. Adjust carburetor 

2. Service air cleaner 

3. Set timing 

4. Adjust governor 

5. Replace spark plugs 

In some cases, points and condenser were also 
replaced. Of these five operations, spark plug 
replacement pays the biggest returns when a 
tune-up is needed. 


Plugs Pay Off Fast 

Tests show that replacing spark plugs alone can 
restore 6.7 per cent of horsepower and improve 
gasoline economy by 7.9 per cent. This was proved 
by tune-up studies and in hundreds of "borderline" 
spark plug tractor tests made by agricultural col¬ 
leges and by engineers over the past few years. 

In these tests, all evidence points to the fact that 
4he most economical time for replacing tractor 
spark plugs is every 250 operating hours. Since the 
average tractor operates about 600 hours a year, 
twice-a-year plug changes will meet the average 
tractor's need. 


When To Tune-Up? 


Experts recommend a six 
can mean an increase of 
can cut running costs by 
8 <|j in every gas dollar. 
It's just plain uneconom¬ 
ical to try to 'stretch' 
plug life. 


month plug change. It 
6.7% more power—and 



CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
WINDSOR. ONTARIO 


CHAMPIONS - FIRST CHOICE OF TRACTOR MANUFACTURERS 
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John Vaselenak in his feedlot 


Integrated 

Farm 

This Albertan turned a small farm 
into a high producing one 


by CLIFF FAULKNOR 

Field Editor 


WHEN YOU TAKE A LOOK at the John Vase¬ 
lenak farm, just east of Coaldale, Alta., you begin 
to believe the experts when they say we haven’t 
even started to tap our full production potential. 
The 480-acre farm supports not only the Vaselenak 
family, but two hired men and their families as 
well, and probably helps support a fourth family 
through the purchase of two-thirds of the grain 
consumed by the farm’s 325 head of feeder 
cattle. 

John has found that the way to turn a small 
farm into a big producer is to have a good supply 
of reasonably priced irrigation water, commercial 
fertilizer and manure, and to arrange the cropping 
program so that each crop complements the other. 

Each year he grows about 80 acres of. sugar 
beets, 65 acres of canning peas and 70 acres of 
alfalfa hay. The remainder of his acreage is sown 
to soft wheat, oats and barley. All of these crops 
reach maturity at a different time so that there is 
very little overlapping of harvest operations. All 
of them contribute either feed or bedding to the 
feeder enterprise. In turn, the cattle provide 
enough manure every year to fertilize about 60 
acres. 

“It’s like the spokes of a wheel,” said John, 
“each one helps to support the other.” 

Looking back over production records for his 
sugar beets, he finds that his land is producing 
more now than it did 20 years ago. From 1945 
to 1954 his production averaged 15.86 tons of 
beets per acre. In the 1955 to 1964 period, yields 
averaged 18.96 tons per acre. John feels that the 
manure and fertilizer applications and his crop 
rotation system have made this increase possible. 

John actually has two rotation systems in 
operation. Hay land is rotated every 4 years, and 
pea, beet and grain crops follow each other in 


succession. For instance, when an alfalfa field is 
plowed, it is sown to peas. The next year it grows 
a beet crop. The third year it gets either oats or 
barley, and the fourth year it is sown to wheat. 
The field then goes back to alfalfa, which is a 
good soil builder as well as a good forage crop. 

“The only time we ever summerfallow is when 
we want to level a piece of land so that it will 
be easier to irrigate,” John said. 

Both the peas and the sugar beets are grown 
under contract. For the peas, John prepares tire 
seed bed, then later irrigates the crop and sprays 
for weeds. The canning company sows and 
harvests the crop and stacks the pea vines for 
silage. The grower can keep the silage for feed, 
as John does, or allow it to be sold to a feeder for 
$12 per ton. Irrigation water costs the grower a 
flat rate of $2.50 per acre. 

In the case of sugar beets, the company sup¬ 
plies the seed, but the grower has to do the 
sowing, cultivating and harvesting. New beet 
machines are making this job a lot easier than it 
used to be. John and his two helpers can now 
harvest about 100 tons of beets a day. Years 
ago, it took a man a whole day to harvest 6 
tons. The beet tops are windrowed and left in 
the field to be hauled in on a day-to-day basis. 
They are fed to the calves during the first part 
of the feeding period. 

John buys weaned calves of 425 to 470 lb. 
weight near the end of October, or during the 
first week of November. For the first 3 weeks 
they are fed dry baled hay, plus 2 lb. of whole 
oats per animal per day. In addition to this, they 
begin to get the beet tops soon after arrival. 

In the fourth week, the grain ration is increased 
to 4 lb. During the second month the oats are 
gradually replaced with rolled barley. Hay, salt 


and bone meal are offered free choice throughout 
the feeding period. The beet tops are used up by 
the end of January, and the peavine silage is 
substituted. This is enriched by adding beet 
molasses at 2 to 2V2 lb. per animal per day. All 
this time the grain ration is gradually increased 
until the animals reach full feed (up to 15 lb,, of 
barley apiece per day) about March 1. At this 
point, they are implanted with a growth hormone. 

The peavine silage lasts until about May 15. 
To replace it, dried molasses beet pulp pellets 
are mixed with the grain ration at 3 lb. of pellets 
a day per steer. The grain is carried to feed 
troughs every day until the first of March, then 
the animals get it from a self-feeder. This releases 
John and his men so they can get ready for the 
spring plowing. 

The first loads of fat cattle leave the feedlot 
about July 15, and the lot is all sold out by the 
end of August. After all crops are harvested, the 
feedlot is cleaned out ready for the next shipment 
of calves for winter feeding. This is when the 
manure is spread to build up the land for the next 
round of cropping. 

John Vaselenak was raised on a farm about 4 
miles south of his present location. He has never 
worked at anything but farming. When he decided 
to go out on his own he worked as a hired hand 
until he earned enough to get started. About 20 
years ago he bought the first quarter section 
where his home (Country Guide, November 1964) 
is now situated. He began cattle feeding with 
about 70 head in 1948. As he acquired more land, 
he got more cattle. 

“I don’t say the way we farm is the best way 
to do it,” said John. “Sometimes we keep our 
cattle a bit longer than necessary because we try 
to fit them in with the rest of our farming 
program.” V 




Grain storage hopper becomes a feeder when the bottom boards are removed 
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Grain is hand spread until calves go on self-feeders at the end of March 
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Why 

Fertilizer Use 

Climbs 

The swing to intensive farming is 
resulting in greater use of fertilizer 

by ROGER FRY 

Field Editor 
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Earl Carlisle markets the extra hay and grain from 
his fertilized fields by feeding it to more beef cattle 


NEED A BIGGER FARM to provide extra in¬ 
come for a married son? 

Before you sell the place and go looking for 
a new farm, see what you can do by increasing 
your production with fertilizer. 

Earl Carlisle of Hayfield, Man., started to fer¬ 
tilize his hay crops 3 years ago and now gets 
twice the yields. Two years ago he began to fer¬ 
tilize his grain crops and to cut back on his 
summerfallow acreage by growing grain on 
stubble. His program is paying off. “We have 
added 20 or 30 head to our cattle feeding opera¬ 
tion since,” he says. 

Earl is only one of thousands of farmers who 
are increasing their use of fertilizer. The story 
can be told in many ways: in new fertilizer 
plants being built, in the growing popularity of 
high-analysis fertilizers, in the increasing use of 
soil-testing services and in new methods of hand¬ 
ling and spreading fertilizer. 

By 1966 there will be five companies in the 
Prairie Provinces producing 1,620,000 tons an¬ 
nually. 

Sales in Manitoba rose from 35,000 tons in 
1962 to 60,000 tons in 1964 and officials predict 
400,000 tons by 1973. One fertilizer official 
estimates prairie consumption in 1973 will ap¬ 
proach 2,000,000 tons. 

Manitoba soil-testing services will turn out 10,- 
000 reports in the 1964-65 season. Ontario Agri¬ 
cultural College expects 62,000 soil samples from 
17,000 farms. Fertilizer agents say their cus¬ 
tomers are following the recommendations con¬ 
tained in these soil test reports. 


All this reflects sweeping changes in farm fer¬ 
tilizer practices. 

I talked to John Leppington, a fertilizer agent 
at Brandon, Man. He says that chemical weed 
control and soil testing have had a lot to do with 
his increased fertilizer sales. The customers who 
followed the soil test recommendations for stubble 
crops had such good results that many of them 
have started continuous cropping. Chemical weed 
control makes it possible to do this without losing 
ground to the weeds. “Now that we are using fer¬ 
tilizer and chemical weed control, the only extra 
we need to grow a crop is moisture,” said John. 

Continuous cropping makes a farm bigger 
without adding acres. Economists say that this is 
the best way to increase gross returns. A study 
of Manitoba farms showed that the net return on 
$1 invested in more land would be $0.03 while 
the return on money spent for additional operat¬ 
ing cost such as fertilizer would be $0.46. Dr. D. 
A. Rennie of the University of Saskatchewan re¬ 
ports that land prices in Saskatchewan rose 17 per 
cent last year. He says that, at present land costs 
and yield levels, doubling the farm size would 
give little or no increased net return. 

What about markets for this extra production? 
Will the increased use of fertilizer simply hasten 
the day when wheat backs up in the farm storage? 
This problem isn’t troubling John Murta of Grays- 
ville, Man. He has turned to continuous cropping 
to increase his farm income but much of the extra 
production is flax, rapeseed and peas. Agricultural 
officials are optimistic about the rapeseed market. 
This is one crop that has good market prospects. 


Keith Campbell, at Brandon, Man., who has 
never bothered with summerfallow, has regularly 
used fertilizer on his entire 380 acres of cultivated 
land. Keith has a rotation of 4 years grain, 1 year 
com and 5 years brome-alfalfa. His dairy herd 
produces 380,000 pounds of milk and he sold 
2,700 bu. of malting barley and 1,000 bu. of oats 
in 1964. The herd consumed 4,000 bu. of grain, 
200 tons of corn silage, 200 tons of hay and 3 
months’ top quality pasture. All of this was pro¬ 
duced on the farm. The two main inputs for this 
farm are 10 tons of dairy concentrate and 13 tons 
of fertilizer. 

The rapid rise in fertilizer sales has meant the 
quick development of virtually a new industry. 
On the prairies in 1950 a single company offered 
two formulations to prairie farmers; today four 
companies offer a multitude of formulations. In 
1950 there was one dealer in each area, now 
there are up to five dealers in each town. Fer¬ 
tilizer dealers today lend tractor-drawn spreaders 
to their customers for broadcast applications and 
wonder when bulk storage and custom blending 
to soil test specifications will become a part of the 
service they will have to offer their customers. 

In Ontario, bulk service is already established. 
One dealer says that 40 per cent of his sales in 
1965 will be in bulk. Bulk trucks have been tried 
for delivery and custom spreading. Some dealers 
find this satisfactory, others have had to discon¬ 
tinue this method due to the high cost of opera¬ 
tions and repairs and problems of driving onto 
fields with a track and a 9-ton load of fertilizer. 

The London, Ont., plant of Agrico began testing 
tractor-drawn spreaders in 1962. The farmers they 
served found this so satisfactory that Agrico has 
two 4y2-ton-capacity spreaders working from each 
warehouse. Farmers rent these for $2 per ton 
spread. 

The Ilderton Middlesex Farmers Co-operative 
has a further variation. Farmers pay $6 per ton 
spread which includes the delivery charges, the 
spreader, a tractor and an experienced driver. 
The added advantage is that all the fertilizer is 
accurately applied. The bulk fertilizer is $5 per 
ton less than the bag price; additional out-of¬ 
season and volume discounts are also available. 

Dr. B. C. Matthews, of the Soil Science Depart¬ 
ment, Ontario Agricultural College, points out 
that the wide choice of fertilizers and materials 
available today gives the farmer an opportunity 
to save money by careful buying. His soil test re¬ 
port shows which nutrients and how much of 
each he needs. These can be applied in several 
ways: by using mixed fertilizers, by mixing single 
nutrient materials, and by using a combination of 
both types. “The total cost is often not the same,” 
says Dr. Matthews, “yet each is equally effective 
as far as the crop is concerned.” V 
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Alf Hammer, farmer-president of Olds Co-operative Assn. Ltd. Plastic-lined bulk fertilizer storage at Olds Co-op 


Bulk Handling and Blending 


This trend means lower fertilizer prices, lower labor costs. Now, 
some distributors are getting ready for individual prescriptions 


“HANDLING FERTILIZER in bags makes no 
more sense than handling grain in bags.” So say 
the advocates of bulk handling in central Alberta 
and most of them are willing to back up their 
beliefs with hard cash. Farmers who have gone 
to bulk are using what they save in handling costs 
to buy more fertilizer, while distributors are 
building or planning new bulk handling facilities. 

Complained one manufacturer’s representative 
when he heard about these goings on: “We 
haven’t even made up our minds whether we 
want to go into large-scale bulk sales at this time.” 
It could just happen they will have their minds 
made up for them by the rush of events. 

In Red Deer, National Grain, Canada Packers 
and the Alberta Wheat Pool have applied for 
sites to erect storage bins. About 20 miles west, at 
Eckville, the local co-operative has put in six 40- 
ton plastic-coated steel bulk fertilizer storage 
units. The Olds Co-operative has installed two 
such bins, and will deliver by bulk truck which 
spreads the fertilizer right on your fields. It also 



This bulk spreader bin fits on back of Co-op truck. 
It contains three hoppers inside so that three 
different mixtures of fertilizer can be carried 


by CLIFF FAULKNOR 

Field Editor 

has plans for a bulk storage building — even a 
blending and mixing plant. At Red Deer and 
Didsbury, United Grain Growers Ltd. agents let 
both drill and broadcast-type spreaders to fanner 
customers. The Red Deer elevator sold 150 tons 
of bulk last year, some of which was brought 
in from Fort Saskatchewan and Medicine Hat by 
truck. 

At Belle Plaine, Sask., fanners H. Clark, W. 
Newman and J. Harlton got together with U.G.G. 
agent S. Brooks, and ordered 10 to 16 tons of fer¬ 
tilizer apiece last spring. It was shipped from the 
plant of Northwest Nitro-Chqmicals at Medicine 
Hat in a 60-ton hopper car. The fertilizer was 
dropped through hopper doors in the bottom and 
sides of the car. The farmers then loaded it into 
their bucks with a grain auger. 

What has the fanner to gain from buying his 
fertilizer in bulk? “For one thing, there’s a straight 
saving of $5 a ton over bags,” said Alf Hammer, 
who farms 1,400 acres about 6 miles east of 
Olds, Alta. “But the big saving is in labor costs. I 
use about 30 tons of phosphate and 50 tons of 
nitrate fertilizer a year, and that takes a lot of 
handling. I sure wouldn’t want to go back to 
bags.” 

Hammer unloaded his fertilizer with a regular 
grain auger. He has found some signs of corrosion 
in the auger after he has used it for 33.5-0-0, 
especially if there is a bit of moisture present. He 
cleans the auger by running some grain through 
it. But most of his nitrogen comes by bulk track 
which spreads it directly on the fields. This has 
to be done in the fall when the ground is firm. 

FERTILIZES IN FALL 

“I prefer to fertilize in the fall,” said Alf. “It 
not only speeds up straw decomposition, it also 
puts your nitrogen where you want it early, in¬ 


stead of in the spring when there are lots of 
other jobs to be done.” 

North of Red Deer, Geoff Hazlett has been 
hauling bulk fertilizer from the Sherritt-Gordon 
plant at Fort Saskatchewan, over 100 miles away. 
Geoff and his father farm 850 acres, growing 
nothing but barley the past 2 years. 

“High land costs are making fertilizer a substi¬ 
tute for land,” Geoff said. “More and more of it is 
being used in this area. When you are using a 
lot of fertilizer and you have to keep labor costs 
down, bulk is the only answer.” 

The Hazletts think there is some danger in 
storing bulk fertilizer on the farm, however. If 
you haven’t proper storage it might get damp and 
go hard on you. Hauling it long distances in faim 
trucks is also very risky for the same reason. 

“If you run into a rain shower on the way back 
you could ruin $700 to $800 worth of fertilizer,” 
Geoff pointed out. 

Alf Hammer, who is also president of the Olds 
Co-operative Association Ltd., joined the organi¬ 
zation 6 years ago. At that time the Co-op was 
handling 60 tons of commercial fertilizer a year. 
Last year it sold over 2,000 tons. Hammer thinks 
the demand may increase to as much as four times 
this in the next 5 years. 

Bill Hoffman, manager of tire Olds Co-opera¬ 
tive, believes that their spreader truck service did 
much to bring in new business, plus the fact that 
a lot of bush land is being cleared west of Olds 
and sown to grass and feed grains. 

BIG FIELDS 

“The bulk spreader truck works best on larger 
fields where soil compaction is no problem,” Bill 
told Country Guide. This unit will lay a 48-foot¬ 
wide spread pattern at the rate of 50 to 500 
lb. per acre. A good day’s work will see 300 to 
450 acres covered, or an average of 60 acres an 
hour.” (Please turn to page 94) 
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Weed control pays off in easier, cleaner harvesting and faster maturity 


Timing and accuracy pay off, 

whether you are after weeds, insects or disease 


Spray for Weed Control 


• Early in the day • Early in the season 


IT’S PRETTY HARD to farm to¬ 
day without having a sprayer. When 
it comes to weed control, insect con¬ 
trol, or disease control, chemicals 
are usually essential and the sprayer 
is the means by which they are ap¬ 
plied. 

Timely spraying can give almost 
complete control of weeds, says Dr. 
George Friesen of the Plant Science 
Department of the University of 
Manitoba. The trouble is that most 
people spray too late. 


How early should you spray? Dr. 
Friesen cites one example of proper 
spraying. “On one farm south of 
Winnipeg the 1964 wheat crop was 
seeded May 16-18 and sprayed 
about 10 days later, May 26-27. 
There were no weeds in that crop 
at harvest. On the same farm all 
the spraying was completed by June 
5, including the oats and flax crops.” 

Dr. Friesen explained why spray¬ 
ing must be done early. A young, 
growing weed has little defense 


against weed-killing chemicals. The 
layer of wax on the leaves is thin 
and the cells under the wax are 
soft. The chemicals can easily pass 
through these layers into the plant’s 
food transportation system. The 
young plant is moving large amounts 
of sugars to the growing points at 
this time and the chemicals travel 
with it, quickly reaching all the 
growing points in the roots and tips. 
If spraying is delayed till the plant 
is more mature, the surface wax has 
thickened, the cells are toughened 
and less of the chemical gets into 
the plant. Food transportation is less 
and the chemical that does enter the 
plant does not move very fast. As 
a result, there is a lot of leaf damage 
but the roots and seed head are able 
to carry on. 

Weeds that germinate with the 


crop will grow out of the suscep¬ 
tible condition by the time the crop 
reaches the 6-leaf stage. Thus the » 
most effective job of spraying is 
done before this time. 

Age gives the weeds one other 
advantage. The bigger weeds pro¬ 
tect the little ones, which come 
through the spraying untouched. 

“Time of day is also important,” 
says Dr. Friesen. The circulation is 
at its highest in the early morning 
as the plant rushes the first sugars 
produced by the leaves to the grow¬ 
ing points. Chemicals introduced * 

into the circulation at the same time 
will get quickly to the growing tis¬ 
sue. “To take advantage of this 
early activity, farmers should get * 

onto the field before breakfast, pre¬ 
ferably between 6 and 7 in the 
morning.” * 


Spray Nozzles Wear Out 

Here’s how it happens 
and what you can do about it 


ACCORDING TO Dr. George Frie¬ 
sen of the University of Manitoba, 
most farm sprayers are worn. The 
major source of trouble is the nozzle. 


The need for accuracy is illus¬ 
trated by a simple point. Today, in 
trying to control wild oats, the aim 
may be to apply 2 to 4 oz. of Car- 



’W— 


Recirculating tank used 
to simulate 
operating conditions 
in nozzle tests 


byne per acre. Small deviations from 
this can be costly, resulting in waste 
of the chemical and crop damage. 

The problem is so serious that the 
Manitoba Weed Committee has re¬ 
quested work be done to find out 
how to properly use sprayer nozzles. 
M. F. Hendrickson of the Agricul¬ 
tural Engineering Department of 
the University of Manitoba has been 
studying the performance of sprayer 
nozzles. 

He reports that new stainless steel 
nozzles do not have as uniform a 
rate of discharge as new brass 
nozzles. In fact there will only be 
half the variation in rate of dis¬ 
charge from a set of new brass 
nozzles as from a set of new stain¬ 
less steel nozzles. However, brass 
nozzles wear faster and the rate of 
discharge from them increases six 
times faster than from stainless steel 
nozzles. As a result if you have brass 
nozzles you’ll have to replace them 
more frequently than stainless steel 
ones. 

As the nozzles wear, the pattern 


of spray changes until it is too in¬ 
accurate to do an effective job of 
spraying. «■ 

Hendrickson suggests several prac¬ 
tices that farmers should carry on 
with their sprayers: (1) Be sure < 

that all the nozzles are the same 
kind and the same age. If you 

change one of them, change all of 
them. (2) Be sure to calibrate your 
sprayer once each year by measur¬ 
ing the volume it delivers to an acre 
of land. Mix your spray so that this 
volume contains the right amount of 
chemical for an acre. (3) Check 
the rate of discharge each year and 
change the set of nozzles when the 
rate increases by ¥ 5 . To do this 
select and mark one nozzle to be 
used for a check. Catch the liquid 
delivered from this nozzle in a set 
period of time, say 1 minute. Every 
season check the volume delivered 
by this nozzle in exactly the same 
time and at exactly the same pres¬ 
sure. When the volume delivered 
has increased by Vs, change the 
complete set of nozzles. 
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How to Get Accuracy from Your Sprayer 

1. Never use a pin, knife, or other metal object to unplug a nozzle. Use 
compressed air, an old toothbrush or brush with soft bristles. Never 
blow into a nozzle to clean it. 

2. Never allow dirty water or debris to enter the tank. 

3. Control spray drift by 

(a) using the largest nozzle and the lowest pressure that will apply the 
herbicide properly 

(b) keeping the boom as low as permissible 

(c) never spraying on a windy or even a breezy day. 

4. Do not use a herbicide sprayer to apply a fungicide or an insecticide 
on any crop, especially one that might be susceptible to the herbicide. 

5. Do not use corrosive fertilizer solutions in an ordinary weed sprayer. 
Parts made from brass, copper, steel, aluminum, and even galvanized 
surfaces may be severely damaged. 

6. Never operate a sprayer with any screens or filters removed. If the screen 
is constantly becoming plugged, replace it with a screen with the proper 
mesh and capacity. 

7. Never fasten a PTO-driven pump solidly to the tractor with a bar. Most 
sprayer pumps should be kept from rotating by means of the chain 
provided. Fastening the pump with a bar causes bearing wear. 

8. Never allow any sprayer pump to run without water, even for a short 
time. Pump seals, bearings and other parts may be damaged. 

9. Never leave a tank with any herbicide in it — even during noon hour. 
Wettable powders settle rapidly and are difficult to resuspend. 

10. Always pump at least 50 gallons of clean water through the sprayer 
at the end of the day or when changing from one herbicide to another. 
Clean nozzle tips and all screens at the same time. This will help 
reduce gummy deposits or wettable powder accumulations in the sprayer. 
Leave unlined steel tanks full of clean water to reduce flaking. 

How to Store the Sprayer 

Proper storage will add years to the lifetime of your sprayer. Here’s 
how to do it: 

1. Clean the sprayer thoroughly. 

2. Lubricate all moving parts completely, according to the manufacturer’s 
recommendations. 

3. List worn parts and order new ones. 

4. Fill the tank with water and add the recommended quantity and type 
of rust inhibitor or new light oil (see your instruction manual). Drain 
the tank. Leave all tank openings uncovered for better ventilation, but 
screened to keep out dust and debris. 

5. Clean all nozzle tips and screens with compressed air or a soft brush 
and kerosene. Store the tips and screens in a jar of new light oil or 
kerosene. 

6. Remove, clean and drain the pump. Fill it with the light oil or rust 
inhibitor recommended by the pump manufacturer. Seal all openings 
to keep out dust and dirt. 

7. Make certain that no water is left in the pressure regulator, selector 
valve or boom. They will be severely damaged if water freezes in them. 

(These operating precautions come from the new Ontario Department 
of Agriculture publication, “Field Weed Sprayers.”) V 
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The perfect combination for low cost, 
on-the-farm seed treatment 

Liquid Merlane Concentrate Plus the 
New “Spray Mist” Liquid Seed Treater. 



Rate of delivery is cheeked every 50 hours. Each jar collects the liquid 
from a test nozzle under normal pressure for an exact and constant time 


NEW LIQUID MERLANE CONCENTRATE 

A new development from 
Green Cross, Liquid Merlane 
Concentrate is a combination 
fungicide-insecticide seed 
dressing containing less seed 
damaging solvent for improved 
germination. 1 Gallon treats 
213 bushels. 

• Safer-To-The-Seed 

• Promotes better stands 

• Controls smut and wireworms 

• Controls seedling blight 

• Controls other seed and 
soil-borne diseases 

• Economical — save per 
bushel over standard, less 
concentrated products 


NEW “SPRAY MIST” SEED TREATER 

• Easy to calibrate and adjust 

• Easy to use 

• Trouble free — only one 
moving part 

• Accurate, uniform coverage 

• 100% coverage of the seed 

• Large capacity — 300 bushels 
per hour 

• Ruggedly built for years of 
service 

• Light weight — can be 
mounted to treat grain 
directly into the truck box 

For increased germination, 
uniform coverage and greater 
profits, treat your seed with 
Green Cross Liquid Merlane 
Concentrate using the “Spray 
Mist” Liquid Seed Treater. 


1 

Available from your Green Cross Dealer. 


PRODUCTS J 

Division of 

THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. OF CANADA LTD. Woodstock, N.B. 
Montreal • Toronto • Winnipeg • Calgary • Edmonton • Vancouver 
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TRADE PERSPECTIVE: TWO 


Wheat Still King 

This is the second in a series of articles 
by Field Editor Peter Lewington 
examining the problems and opportunities 
involved in trade in farm products 



THE VAST MOVEMENTS of wheat from West¬ 
ern Canada in recent years and the still more 
recent events of price reductions have placed 
wheat in the national spotlight. 

These two events have combined to give the 
western producer the stature he deserves. Farmers 
have long contended that a healthy state of 
affairs in farming is the bellwether for better 
times for the entire economy. While primary and 
secondary industry have made fantastic gains in 
the war and postwar years, farming is still a 
national spark plug; as farming goes so goes the 
nation. It is no coincidence that a healthy state 
of affairs in business was preceded by large wheat 
sales. Charles Gibbings, president of the Sas¬ 
katchewan Wheat Pool, underlined this in his 
address to the Canada-Japan Trade Council: “The 
benefits of rising agricultural exports will flow 
beyond the immediate Canadian farm community. 
At our present level of wheat exports, to Japan, it 
is a conservative estimate that 10 per cent of 
Canada’s wheat income arises from sales to that 
country. What this means to other industries in 
Canada can probably best be illustrated by turn¬ 
ing the proposition around. If farmers cut back 
their purchases of machinery, petroleum products, 
cars, trucks, chemicals and other farm require¬ 
ments by 10 per cent, the economic shock would 
be felt in every town and hamlet.” 

Cash returns to Canadian farmers in 1963 were 
a record and last year that record was itself sur¬ 
passed by 10 per cent, bringing the overall total 
to $3,500 million. 

Wheat sales were, of course, the big factor and 
the benefits quickly flowed into the buoyant 
national economy. New prairie homes are going 
up at an unprecedented rate; fertilizer purchases 
will likely hit 400,000 tons in the West in 1965; 
sales of trucks and farm machinery have con¬ 
tinued at a merry clip. The price cuts may mean 
from $50-$75 million less in western wallets for 
the 1965-66 wheat crop, and this dampening 
effect will no doubt reverberate across the coun¬ 
try. The significance of western wheat sales cer¬ 
tainly did not escape “The Globe and Mail” which 
was moved to these poetic heights: 

“It’s Northern wheat, our emblem high 
Oh! Northern wheat for ever, 

God bless our soil, and Chou-en-lai 
And Mitchell Sharp for ever.” 

This might infer that the sale of Canadian 
wheat was the prerogative of one man, reminis¬ 
cent of Alvin Hamilton’s celebrated, if unneces¬ 
sary, flight to Hong Kong. As Mr. Sharp himself 
pointed out in an address to the United Grain 
Growers, “The Minister (of Trade) has his job 
to do, which is an important job. But the Minister 


does not sell grain. That is a responsibility given 
to the Wheat Board by Parliament. He does not 
determine the selling price. That is the respon¬ 
sibility of the Board under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act. This division is essential to preserve 
the integrity of the Canadian Wheat Board; to 
keep the Board out of politics. The Board is the 
producers’ marketing board.” 

Wheat, and of course wheat flour, are big busi¬ 
ness; in Britain 60 per cent of the bread is made 
from Canadian flour; following the big sales to 
Communist China came the $500 million Soviet 
contract; the Japanese market has been steadily 
growing and we have enjoyed the lion’s share. 

These developments prompted an agricultural 
economist to ponder whether we are becoming 
Asia’s breadbasket. Mitchell Sharp, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, stated that “the signifi¬ 
cance of long-term contracts with China, the 
Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Po¬ 
land is that they seem to indicate a fundamental 
shift in the pattern of world trade. Mainland 
China shows every sign of becoming a permanent 
importer of wheat, and on a substantial scale. The 
same may be said of the socialist countries of 
Eastern Europe, which as a group were once self- 
sufficient in wheat and which more recently were 
large importers of wheat from the Soviet Union. 
I do not think these countries would have been 
interested in agreements with Canada extending 
ahead 3 to 5 years had there not been a pretty 
fundamental reassessment of their dependence 
upon supplies from the Western world.” 

RUSSIA STILL BUYS 

Russian wheat requirements stemmed from 
poor crops; these were partly attributed to 
weather, partly to the throes of adjustment and 
partly to the failure to master the very wheat¬ 
growing techniques which have proved success¬ 
ful in Western Canada. Then along came the 
U.S.S.R. Minister of Agriculture to reciprocate a 
visit by Hon. Harry Hays. Due to favorable 
weather and government action, crops, including 
wheat, had been good, asserted the Russian; no 
wheat purchases were anticipated from any coun¬ 
try. In recent months, however, it has become 
apparent that the Russian disaster of 1963 will 
not be lightly overcome. Last year’s agricultural 
output is said to be 12 per cent better. This is 
inadequate to recoup the earlier losses or to cope 
with growing population demands. 

Despite Russian aspirations to self-sufficiency, 
Mr. Sharp’s forecast has been proved correct; 
since August, the Russians have placed three 
orders totalling 25 million bushels. The latest 
order came at a most opportune time as it tended 
to stabilize the falling ( Please turn to page 94) 



[Guide photo 

Three more orders for wheat have been placed 
with Canada by Russia since its Minister of Agri¬ 
culture returned the visit of Hon. Harry Hays 



[National Harbours Board photo 


The “World Seafarer” loads 635,000 bushels of ^ 
wheat in a record 4 hours. The ship’s name empha¬ 
sizes the nature of Canada’s world-wide wheat trade 



The quality of Canada’s wheat and wheat flour 
is the key to big export sales around the world. 
This photo shows flour being unloaded in Brazil 
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New food processing industries 
and vast pulp and paper 
expansion are giving a new lift 
to Maritime farm income 


FRUITS & 
VEGETABLES 


Nova Scotia’s Scotian 
Gold Co-operative 
development is a 
further indication that 
farmers are ready to 
carve themselves a 
better share of the 
market 


Better Maritime Markets 


by PETER LEWINGTON 


IN ALL THREE Maritime Provinces 
new processing plants are expanding 
the market potential. In some areas 
this has meant greater competition 
for what the farmer has to sell; in 
other areas it has meant the develop¬ 
ment of entirely new farm enter¬ 
prises. 

“This is a lot more profitable than 
milking cows,” said Arthur Campbell, 
as he cheerily set off with another 
load of broccoli from his farm at 
French River, P.E.I. Campbell will 
still truck other farmers’ fluid milk 
to Summerside, keep some beef 
cattle and grow about 50 acres of 
grain. However, his emphasis will 
swing toward growing vegetables for 
processing. Last year the Campbells 
grew 5 acres of cauliflower, 12 
acres of Brussels sprouts and 6 acres 
of broccoli. 

It is the same story right across 
P.E.I., where three frozen food pro¬ 
cessing plants have sparked a new 
industry for the Island. The plants 
are strategically located at Monta¬ 
gue, New Annan and Charlottetown. 
The plants gave seasonal employ¬ 
ment to 600 people and processed 
the crops from 7,500 acres in 1964. 
The variety of crops, and the acre¬ 
ages devoted to them, are both in¬ 
creasing. The crops include peas, 
blueberries, strawberries, snap beans, 
Brussels sprouts, broccoli, cauli¬ 
flower, spinach, and potatoes for 
French fries. The gross returns from 
these crops for farmers in the Gar¬ 
den of the Gulf will probably exceed 
S2 million this year. Already two- 
thirds of the cole crops grown in 
Canada for freezing are produced in 
P.E.I.; you’ll find them in the chain 
stores in central Canada and in the 
food stores in Britain. The CD A 
experimental farm at Charlottetown 
is taking a keen interest in the new 
horticultural industry and Jack Cut- 
liffe is heading a research program 
aimed at improving fertilizer recom¬ 
mendations. The benefits of the new 
industry are accruing to the farmers; 
as the spokesman for one of the 
freezing plants put it, “Our own 
acreage will be devoted exclusively 
to experimental purposes.” 

In Nova Scotia a new processing 
development has been initiated by 
the farmers, for the farmers. It is 
part of a general resurgence apparent 
in the province. When he opened 
the new Scotian Gold plant at Cold- 


brook, Premier Robert Stanfield said, 
“The strength of this enterprise is 
not represented by the physical 
properties, but rather by the strength 
and character of the people who 
made it possible.” 

The new processing plant is part of 
the Scotian Gold complex; facilities 
for marketing farm produce include 
cold storage for fruits and vege¬ 
tables, the freezing of strawberries, 
rhubarb and apple slices, the process¬ 
ing of maple syrup and a wide range 
of fruits. The new million - dollar 
plant will permit greater efficiency of 
operation and also a greater variety 
of products. Arthur Calkin, general 


Field Editor 


manager of Scotian Gold, said, “We 
now have better facilities for product 
research and quality control. We are 
taking advantage of the phenomena] 
increase in apple juice consumption 
and the development of convenience 
foods. Apple juice is our big volume 
item and the time is coming when 
the returns from the juice will be 
comparable to those obtained from 
the processed packs.” 

Much of New Brunswick, from 
the air, provides a vista of endless 
forests; quite apart from the vast 
company and crown land forest, the 
average farm has 80-100 acres of 
woodlot. Pulpwood, some one mil¬ 


lion cords of it, is the big volume 
product of New Brunswick’s wood¬ 
lands. Two new plants are competing 
for the farmers’ cordwood. The $35 
million Rothesay pulp plant was re¬ 
cently opened at Saint John and 
existing companies have poured 
money into plant expansion. 

Says Ken Brown, of the New 
Brunswick Department of Lands and 
Mines, “The demand for pulp is sub¬ 
stantially improved and will take 
care of production from company and 
crown lands, farms and small hold¬ 
ings for the next decade. Tradition¬ 
ally there has been a problem of in¬ 
adequate market facilities; now we 
are beginning an era of problem of 
supply.” Competition for what the 
farmer has to sell has pushed up the 
price for quality spruce and balsam 
pulpwood from $14 to $18 per cord. 

The University of New Brunswick, 
with its strong forestry school, is co¬ 
operating with the provincial govern¬ 
ment in improving woodlot manage¬ 
ment and the knowledge of markets 
for woodlot products. Says forester 
Bruce Kelly, “We want farmers to 
be better informed about what their 
markets are; some are unaware of the 
choice of markets within 20 miles 
of their woodlot. In an extreme case, 
clear black spruce was being cut for 
pulp, which was selling for $14 a 
cord which is equivalent to $28 per 
thousand board feet; instead, this 
should have been sold in the proper 
market for $200 per thousand.” 

Other wood-using industries range 
from veneer to boxes and crates; the 
demand for lumber is strong and 
new stud mills are turning out 
2" x 4" x 8's. Certified tree farms 
are raising the level of woodlot man¬ 
agement and providing forest fire 
protection. The Maritime Lumber 
Bureau licenses Christmas tree 
graders and four New Brunswick 
marketing organizations are tapping 
the lucrative southern New England 
market. Only U /2 per cent of all 
Christmas trees marketed are graded, 
despite the fact that ungraded trees 
sell for a mere 10 cents to 50 cents 
while bundles of four graded trees 
will bring $3.50 in the same area. 

Throughout the Maritimes new 
marketing facilities actually in oper¬ 
ation and the vast new develop¬ 
ments planned for both New Bruns¬ 
wick and Nova Scotia, give new hope 
for boosting farm income. V 



Mrs. Arthur Campbell and her son Roy are seen loading broccoli for one 
of the three freezing plants which have sparked a new P.E.I. industry 
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Blasted Ponds for Fire Protection 



Pump will deliver four high-pressure streams 




Blast a water reservoir with dynamite, then get 
cheap, reconditioned fire pumps, and have your 
own, or a co-operative fire brigade 


GRASS AND BRUSH FIRES are the most com¬ 
mon hazard to farm woodlots, Christmas tree and 
other plantations, farm fields, faim buildings, as 
well as cottages and lumber yards,” says Prof. A. 
R. C. Jones of the Macdonald College Department 
of Woodlot Management. In areas where this fire 
danger is common there are often no fire hydrants 
or fire departments, and owners worry about 
what would happen to their property if a fire got 
out of control. Two new developments now make 
it possible for owners, either singly or in co¬ 
operative groups, to get a lot of protection for a 
small amount of money. 

PONDS 

Using Amex II, a cheap explosive mixture of 
nitrogen fertilizer and fuel oil, Prof. R. S. Brough¬ 
ton has shown that an 80,000-gallon pond can be 
blown for $100 to $150 - about half the cost of 
mechanical digging. “There are other advantages 
of explosive digging. Explosives can be used in 
places too rough for heavy digging machinery, 
the dug-out soil is spread by the blast, and drain¬ 
age may be better near the pond,” says Prof. 
Broughton, a specialist in agricultural engineering 
at Macdonald College. It is simple to blow a pond 
(see plan), but results are best when an experi¬ 
enced man directs the job. Prof. Broughton, who 
has directed the blasting of three ponds in the 
Morgan Arboretum at Macdonald College, goes 
on to say, “A pond can only be constructed in 
slow-draining soil where there is enough seepage 
and run-off water to fill it. The pond is usually 


not suitable for stock without more working. 
Above all,” says Prof. Broughton, “people should 
not try to mix their own blasting material.” 

The two older ponds in the Morgan Arboretum 
are quite satisfactory. Water levels change, but 
not seriously, and there has been very little slid¬ 
ing in of the sides. As natural vegetation appears 
on the banks the appearance continues to im¬ 
prove. Having a water supply, especially in the 
high danger seasons of spring and fall is a great 
relief to Bob Watson, the Arboretum foreman, 
whose responsibilities include fire protection and 
fire fighting. 

PUMPS 

Portable power pumping units well-suited to 
this sort of fire fighting are now being offered for 
$400 complete with all necessary fittings and 500 
feet of hose. These pumps were once the main 
weapons of the big forest fire-fighting organiza¬ 
tions but have now been replaced by lighter 
models. They have been reconditioned and are 
being offered for this new job where weight is 
not such an. extremely important factor. They can 


by J. D. MacARTHUR 

Macdonald, College 


be moved quickly from pond to pond and de¬ 
liver up to four high-pressure streams of water, 
and can also supply water for pack pumps to in¬ 
crease the fire-fighting force. 

PLANNING 

Taken together, the ponds and pumps add up 
to a lot of protection against the common fire 
hazard. The system can also be improved by 
adding some inexpensive portable hand pumps 
and fire-fighting hand tools such as shovels, mat¬ 
tocks, and fire rakes. The high-pressure streams 
of the power unit knock down the fires. The hand 
pumps and tools can then be brought into action 
to finish the job. Addition of a chemical wetting 
agent to the water can treble the punch of hand 
pumps. Pumps kept ready for emergency should 
have this chemical to provide a strong first attack 
on any fire. This equipment would also make it 



A portable power pump unit with 400 feet of hose anti necessary attachments 
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PLAN OF POND SITE 



Notes: 1. Wider ponds can be made using 2 rows of charges. 

2. Holes for inserting Amex bags may be made with single sticks of ditching 
dynamite. Holes should be stemmed to surface. 

3. Deeper ponds may be made by using closer spacing or heavier charges placed 
at deeper depths. 
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possible for a small number of 
people to prevent the spread of fire 
from one building to another. 

CO-OP FIRE BRIGADE 

For about $200 each a group of 
six owners, for example, could or¬ 
ganize their own co-operative fire 
brigade, complete with water sup¬ 
ply, pumps, hoses and hand tools. 
All the equipment would be easy to 
maintain, highly durable, and easy 
to use. The power unit might be 
kept ready at a central location and 
the hand pumps (filled), and hand 
tools spread out among the different 
members of the fire brigade. The 
people involved could plan ahead 
for emergencies likely to happen, 
and could work out how they would 


EXPLOSIVES CAN KILL YOU! 

You should be at least V2 mile 
from the blast. Your lead wire 
will have to be that long unless 
you are protected. Particles will 
be blown that far and possibly 
farther. If you are blasting close 
to buildings, be sure one window 
on each side of the house in rela¬ 
tion to the blast is left open. If 
window glass is broken, it will be 
blown out rather than into the 
house. Be sure to notify your 
neighbors about an intended blast 
and caution the police to stop 
highway traffic if the explosion 
is within V2 mile of the highway. 
If you can, blast when the wind is 
blowing away from buildings and 
power lines — much of the debris 
will travel with the wind. 

If you haven’t worked with ex¬ 
plosives, be sure to contact an 
experienced blaster for informa¬ 
tion and demonstrations. 


organize their fire-fighting operation. 
This cheap do-it-yourself fire de¬ 
partment would give as much pro¬ 
tection as a more expensive one. 

Probably this sort of planning 
would lead to two additional bene¬ 
fits. People wishing more fire pro¬ 
tection and planning to do something 
about it would probably become 
more aware of fire risks and do a 
lot more to prevent fires. If this 
happened, and they never had to 
use their fire pumps, so much the 
better. Also, owners who did set 
up their own fire department would 
do well to check on whether this 
would mean more favorable insur¬ 
ance rates. V 



Pack pump and polyethylene tank 



Delayed seeding lowers crop yields... 
Avadex*kills wild oats below ground as they germinate 


Here are the results of delayed seeding tests with 
controlled wild oat infestations carried out by the 
University of Manitoba in 1964. 


Now you can seed as early as soil and seasonal 
conditions permit — raise longer-maturing, heavier 
bearing varieties — without concern for wild oats. 
Avadex and Avadex BW pre-emergence wild oat 
killers destroy these yield reducers below ground, as 
they germinate—before they can rob crops of 
moisture and vital nutrients. And there is no critical 
timing of application. Avadex can be applied 
anytime before seeding and up to the time of crop 
germination. Avadex BW, for Spring and Durum 
wheat, can be applied anytime after seeding and 
before crop germination. 

Long term tests in western Canada comparing 
delayed and normal dates of seeding in wheat show 
two very important results of delayed seeding: 

a) The number of wild oat plants are'reduced. 

b) The yield of wheat is reduced. 

Since the tests show early seeded wheat, competing 
with a full growth of wild oats, able to outyield 
late seeded wheat, it is apparent that the use of 
Avadex BW with early seeded wheat will equal or 
better the control afforded by delayed seeding 
and, at the same time, increase the yield difference. 
In other words a combination of early seeding 
and Avadex B W will develop more bushels 
than early seeding alone and considerably more 
bushels than delayed seeding. With other 
•crops the effects are similar. 


IN BUSHELS PER ACRE 


(Source: University of Manitoba, Plant Science Department, Wpg 
(Note: The cost of a full Avadex treatment in flax is approximately 
1 % bushels of flax per acre.) 


Avadex and Avadex BW let you seed earlier... and 
knock out the wild oats as they germinate. With 
Avadex, flax can be grown as a clean-up crop. 
Treatment can be made two, three or four weeks 
ahead of seeding time, without loss of chemical or 
long lasting control action. 

Avadex and Avadex BW give you an earlier, easier, 
faster harvest—you harvest more and store crops 
dry. And cleaner crops mean less dockage as well. 
Ask your farm supply dealer for the factual 
combined Avadex-Avadex B W manual featuring 
step-by-step instructions on wild oat control. Or 
write: Dept. D, Monsanto Canada Limited, 

Box 147, Winnipeg, Man. 


Avadex & Ikm dd 


WILD OAT DENSITY 
(Plants persq.yd.) 

NONE 

50 

100 

150 

SEEDING DATES 

May 29 

18.4 

10.5 

7.4 

7.5 

June 5 

16.7 

9.8 

6.9 

5.6 

June 10 

11.6 

3.6 

2.3 

0.9 

June 15 

10.3 

1.6 

0.8 

0.6 


PRE-EMERGENCE WILD OAT KILLERS ... 

Products of MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED »T.M. MONSANTO COMPANY 
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NFZ Ointment is “uncondi¬ 
tionally guaranteed" to be 
the best Mastitis Ointment 
you’ve ever used. If you 
don’t agree, your money will 
be cheerfully refunded. 
NFZ Ointment contains the 
new, more powerful chemi¬ 
cal NITROFURAZONE that 
kills a broader range of 
mastitis germs faster. Since 
mastitis germs do not de¬ 
velop resistance to NFZ, it 
works where out-dated anti¬ 
biotics have failed—it’s far 
more dependable. Try it 
today and see for yourself 
how quickly it acts to clean 
up even the most difficult 
cases. 


Single treatment costs only $1.00, herd pack 
6 tubes for $5.00, farm pack 12 tubes $10.00. 


Available from Your Local Dealer 

VlOBlN (CANADA) LIMITED 

St. Thomas, Ontario Vancouver, B.C. 


A New FREE BOOK for 


MENPAST40 


Troubled With Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

If you are a victim of the above 
symptoms, the trouble may be trace¬ 
able to Glandular Inflammation ... 
a condition that very commonly oc¬ 
curs in men of middle age or past 
and is often accompanied by de¬ 
spondency, emotional upset and 
other mental reactions. 

Although many people mistakenly 
think surgery is the only answer to 
Glandular Inflammation, there is 
now a non-surgical time-tested treat¬ 
ment available. 

Non-Surgical Treatments 

This New Free Illustrated 
BOOK tells about the modem, 
mild, Non-Surgical treatment for 
Glandular Inflammation and that 
the treatment is backed by a Life¬ 
time Certificate of Assurance. Many 
men from all over the country have 
taken the NON-SURGICAL treat¬ 
ment and have reported it has 
proven effective. 

The Non-Surgical treatment de¬ 
scribed in this book requires no 
painful surgery, hospitalization or 
long period of convalescence. Treat¬ 
ment takes but a short time and 
the cost is reasonable. 

NEW FREE BOOK 

Receiving this book may enable 
you to better enjoy the future years 
of your life and prove to be one of 
the best investments you ever made. 

Excelsior Medical Clinic 
Dept.. M 8771 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



RED CROSS 


your help does 

SO MUCH- SO MANY 


PERFECT 

(Self-Locking) 

CATTLE AND 
SHEEP 
EARTAGS 

Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works Ltd. 

“CAIL’S,” 494'/ 2 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 




Livestock 


High quality roughages 
mean profit in 
Lawrence Kerr’s 
feeding program 
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His Steers Suffer 
from Overenjoyment 


Lawrence Kerr’s roughage program 
turns on a variety of high quality forages 


HIGH QUALITY roughages are the 
key to profits in beef feeding, says 
Lawrence Kerr, a leading Ontario 
beef feeder and cash cropper. “As 
a beef feeder I am very much a 
roughage man,” says Kerr, “but I 
am not as rough a roughage man 
as some.” 

Mr. Kerr says corn silage is his 
best roughage. He points out that it 
is suited to mechanical handling and 
is easy to harvest with ideal moisture 
content. “We plant two or three 
fields with a few days’ difference in 
maturity to get 64 to 67 per cent 
moisture at harvest. I consider 67 
per cent ideal for a 14 ft. silo and 
64 per cent ideal for a 24 ft. silo to 
prevent seepage problems.” He finds 
some single cross hybrids will pro¬ 
duce as much silage as regular hy¬ 
brids, and with a higher proportion 
of grain. 

Next to com silage Kerr prefers 
alfalfa and grass haylage. Produc¬ 
ing good haylage is an exacting job 
but it has many advantages. Such 
a system extends the haying season 


and requires the same equipment as 
corn. Hilly fields erode less when 
seeded to grass, and irregularly 
shaped fields are more efficiently 
handled in sod. 

Haylage, with its high protein 
content, balances a com silage 
ration extremely well. A mixture of 
30 per cent haylage and 70 per cent 
corn silage with 2-3 pounds of 
legume hay will supply most protein 
requirements of feeder cattle. 

Kerr also feeds sweet corn refuse 
silage because it is available, cheap 
and provides additional variety. He 
stores it in a large bunker silo, which 
has a concrete floor, a sump pump 
for drainage and 16-foot sloping 
earth walls. 

Recently, he has been using less 
hay in his feeding program. Kerr 
says that making good hay takes 
too much labor and machinery 
time. Often the process is delayed 
because the hay is not in the right 
condition. “We will have a little 
clear timothy for new cattle, some 
hay to start feeder calves on and 


1 or 2 pounds a day for the rest of 
the cattle, but otherwise we are 
aiming at more haylage and less dry 
hay,” he says. 

“To make top quality haylage we 
aim at 38-55 per cent moisture. We 
find it quite practical to mix drier 
material with more moist, freshly 
cut forage, using forage wagons and 
blowers to do the mixing. We find it 
very practical to have a few acres 
that are almost hay, ready to blend 
with higher moisture material the 
next morning in case there is a 
heavy dew or light rain. If our dry 
material gets a little ahead of us 
because of hot, dry winds, we will 
bale 5 or 6 tons of hay. This is top 
quality hay that has dried quickly 
without rain. 

“My whole theory of cattle feed¬ 
ing is based on providing a quality 
and variety of roughage that will 
persuade the animal to take on a 
real heavy fill of the class of feed 
on which he will gain most eco¬ 
nomically,” says Kerr. “I like to be 
so good to the steer that he suffers a 
little from overenjoyment.” V 



Cattle will eat more high-quality 
forage and make paying gains on it 


Wintering Cattle 


“YOU CAN’T rough cattle through 
the winter and expect to make pro¬ 
fitable gains on cheap summer pas¬ 
ture if the wintering period exceeds 
4 months,” says W. T. Burns, super¬ 
intendent of the CDA Experimental 
Farm at Prince George, B.C. 

“Calves must be well fed under 
these conditions. If the winter feed¬ 
ing period is short, a 400-lb. 
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“Up to their eyes in feed.” This top 
grazing only lasts for a few weeks 


calf can be maintained without gains 
and, after gaining 2 lb. per day 
for 6 or 7 months on good grazing, 
end up as an 800-lb. feeder. How¬ 
ever, where the wintering period is 
long, there is just not enough good 
grazing time and after 4 months’ 
pasture all you will get is a 640-lb. 
feeder. Simple mathematics will 
show the tremendous difference in 
returns per animal. 

“The operator in long winter areas 
must plan to have his cattle make 
profitable gains for the entire 365 
days of the year, not just survive 
winter and make it all up on summer 
grass,” says Burns. “To do this he 
must have high-quality forage avail¬ 
able all year.” 

Forage crops are at peak quality 
just before bloom stage. Digestibility 
of grass-legume mixtures will reach 
80 per cent at this time. How¬ 
ever, in areas of short growing sea¬ 
son, forage matures rapidly and, as 
it does, quality drops. In a period of 
10-14 days digestibility will be down 
to 45 per cent. Mr. Burns points 


out that if stockmen want top- 
quality forages for cattle during win¬ 
ter they must harvest it before peak 
quality is gone. 

Burns demonstrated the need for 
early harvesting with a trial at the 
Experimental Farm sub-station at 
Smithers, B.C. Grass-legume forage 
was harvested at four stages: early, 
June 22-30; medium, July 5-10; 
aftermath, September 4-7; late, July 
23-28. Aftermath was only har¬ 
vested from early cut and medium 
cut plots. The forage, put up as sil¬ 
age, was fed to five groups of steer 
calves. The feeders were allowed 
to consume all the silage they could 
but received no other feed. 

Steers on early cut silage gained 
1.03 lb. per day, on aftermath 0.9 
lb., on medium cut 0.6 lb. and on 
late cut 0.2 lb. One lb. of gain 
took 39 lb. of early cut silage, 45 lb. 
of aftermath, 60 lb. of medium cut 
and 86 lb. of late cut. 

Since early harvesting is so im¬ 
portant, cattlemen in areas of high 
rainfall during June and July may 
have to store winter forage as 
silage. V 
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With Cyanamid's all-new Hog Health Profit-Maker Plan 

which includes 


GUARANTEED 

AUREOMYCIN 


and new 



you can now 


NAN FOR BIGGER PGRK PROWS! 



Men who are successful in producing pork at less cost and more return make it a regular practice 
to get "profits" from the beginning. 

How is it done? Not by "luck" or chance. It's done by planning. By planning—and following 
through —on an organized step-by-step co-ordinated plan to eliminate disease —biggest risk to hog 
income. And here's the plan to follow! Cyanamid's all-new HOG HEALTH PROFIT-MAKER PLAN — 
featuring the extraordinary new pig feed additive, AUREO S*P-250! 



71 

DURING BREEDING, ON FARROWING: 
Make sure your sows, gilts (and boars) for 
breeding are disease-free. Put sows on a 
high-quality feed which includes AUREO 
S‘P-250 one week before and two weeks 
after breeding. Many successful hog 
breeders are feeding the sow AUREO 
S‘P-250 from 6 to 2 weeks prior to farrow¬ 
ing to minimize stress, assure bigger, 
healthier piglets and bigger profits. At 6 
weeks vaccinate with DUOVAX® Erysipelas 
Bacterin, to protect against costly losses from 
erysipelas. Protect your piglets from scours 
or pneumonia with PIGDOSER.® Safeguard 
them against anemia with PIGDEX.® 


UP TO 87% FASTER DAILY GAINS WITH 
NEW AUREO S*Pt250: During creep¬ 
feeding and pre-weaning periods and 
when you start weaning. AUREO S’ P-250 
— the phenomenal new pig feed addi¬ 
tive from Cyanamid — has the ability to 
promote growth, improve feed effi¬ 
ciency, even in the presence of atrophic 
rhinitis. And with new AUREO S’P-250, 
an amazingly high degree of control of 
scours is now possible! Up to 87% faster 
daily gains, on 15% less feed per lb. 
gain-and 16 extra lbs. per pig at 9 
weeks—this you can expect with AUREO 
S-P-250! 



FROM 75 LBS. TO MARKET-AUREO- 
MYCIN®: Ensure top returns from 75 lbs. 
to market—include AUREOMYCIN in your 
pig feeds. It will help your pigs use their 
feeds efficiently, to put on low-cost gains 
—at a time when pigs eat most and feed¬ 
ing costs are highest. Feeding costs, during 
the finishing period, can spell the differ¬ 
ence between good or poor dollar returns 
at market time, as you know. 

In farm tests, pigs fed Guaranteed 
AUREOMYCIN gained 8% faster and used 
3% less feed per lb. gain during the period 
75 lbs. to market. And these are the kind 
of results that you, too, can expect! 



*AUREO S* P is the trademark for a premix of AUREOMYCIN chlortetracycline, SULMET® sulfamethazine and penicillin. 
(BjReg’d trademark — Aureomycin is Cyanamid of Canada’s trademark for Chlortetracycline 


C FAJVA JVT X 



Closest thing yet to hog profit insurance — 
Cyanamid's new Hog Health Profit-Maker Plan! 


Cyanamid of Canada, Limited 
635 Dorchester Boulevard West, 
Montreal 2, P.Q. 


BE SURE TO FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS 
ON THE FEED TAG AND/OR LABEL. 
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Where other engines 
“bite the dust” 


air-cooled WISCONSINS keep running! 


Carcass quality is 
highly heritable. A.I. 
could result in rapid 
improvement in this 
country’s hogs 
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Air-cooling is your best defense 
against dust. That’s why our 37-hp 
V-4 kept this baler going without 
missing a lick — and without an air- 
intake stack! 

A Wisconsin spits out dust — does 
not choke on it. Its rotating flywheel 
screen deflects field trash. And the 
cooling fan blows dust out of the 
engine through the shrouded cooling 
fins. If you want more protection, 
we can add the following: 

Tri-Phase Air-Cleaner — Used with 
oil-bath cleaner, it automatical- 
Sales and Service In Canada Supplied By 
CONSOLIDATED ENGS. & MACHY. CO. LTD. 

New Toronto, Ont.—Montreal, Que. —Moncton, N.B. 

Distributor for Ontario (less Western Labeheod area), 
Quebec and New Brunswick 


ly traps and dumps dust, eliminates 
the dust cup and requires less fre¬ 
quent care than the oil-bath unit. 
Flywheel Alternator — 12-volt, 24- 
amp unit has no moving parts to go 
wrong. You get more power espe¬ 
cially at slow speeds — and greater 
dependability in extremely dusty, 
dirty and humid applications. 

Go air-cooled — with Wisconsins 
built for dependability on the tough¬ 
est jobs. Send for Forms S-327 and 
MY-89-2. 

These Distributors and Their Service Stations 
MUMFORD, MEDLAND, LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon 
Distributor for Western Ontario and Prairie Provinces 


Swine A.I. Lags 


SWINE A.I. hasn’t followed cattle 
artificial insemination into orbit, 
despite the many potential advan¬ 
tages. Listed below are some of the 
benefits which have stimulated 
world-wide interest: 

• The risk of spreading several 
significant diseases of swine would 
be reduced if contact between boars 
and sows were eliminated. 

• Maximum use could be made of 
desirably proven boars; A.I. breeding 
offers the best hope for improve¬ 
ment in carcass quality. 

• The problems associated with 
using heavy boars on young gilts 
would be eliminated. 

• Group farrowings could- be 
planned once swine A.I. is perfected 
and estrous control is developed. 
Work is proceeding at Ontario 
Veterinary College on controlling 
the heat cycle in swine. 

At the Ontario Veterinary Associa¬ 
tion meetings held in Toronto, Dr. 
Lloyd Banbury, head veterinarian 
at the Waterloo Cattle Breeding 
Association, took a long look at the 
problems of swine A.I. 

The costs involved in swine A.I. are 
much higher than those for cattle 
A.I.; even where swine A.I. is con¬ 
ducted on a commercial scale Ban¬ 
bury foresees first service costs of 
$6 to $8 and repeat services at $2 
to $3. Boar semen remains viable 
for only a few hours which necessi¬ 
tates keeping numerous small boar 
studs in the areas where the sows 
are to be bred. A bull can provide 
the semen for 500-1,000 services 
per week and any surplus may be 
stored. At the present time a boar 
can only be used artificially for 
some 25 services per week. A diluent 
which would maintain semen via¬ 
bility for even 2 to 3 days would 
greatly increase semen utilization. 

The second severe hurdle is that 
of poor conception rates. “Reliable 
figures,” says Banbury, “show that 
about 86 per cent of sows farrow to 
natural services at the first heat 
period. Commercial A.I. has never 
achieved as high a result.” 

Limited test breedings, which 
were conducted by the Waterloo, 
and also by the Oxford Unit, in 
conjunction with Dr. Cliff Barker 
of OVC, were, however, quite en¬ 
couraging. The Waterloo Unit, which 
has, incidentally, put into practice 
a number of newer breeding pro¬ 
cedures, went ahead with a com- 


Its tremendous potential is still 
inhibited by technical problems 

mercial swine A.I. service. In 1963, 
the first full year of operation, 3,400 
sows were bred. Last year the num¬ 
ber dropped by 700 services. The 
conception rate is not an accurate 
indication of success owing to the 
number of sows which are sub¬ 
sequently rebred naturally. The 
farrowing rate is the important thing, 
and this may be as low as 25-40 
per cent of the artificial services. 

If swine A.I. is to be successful, 
insemination must be carried out 
only during the positive, standing 
heat. This appears to be generally 
accepted wherever swine A.I. is 
carried on. Britain, France, Holland 
Japan, Norway, Sweden and parts of 
the U.S., especially Illinois, Wiscon¬ 
sin and Iowa all have swine A.I. 
programs in operation. 

In Japan, where herds tend to be 
very small, a 70 per cent farrowing 
rate has been achieved with 70,000 
sows. In France, farmers began to 
watch a lot closer for the true stand¬ 
ing heat when they found that they 
had to pay for each call of the in- 
seminator, regardless of whether the 
sow would stand to be bred. 

While Dr. Banbury clearly sees the 
potential benefits of breeding swine 
artificially, his enthusiasm is tem¬ 
pered by the need for semen di¬ 
luents, heat recognition, farrowing 
rates comparable with those from 
natural services and technicians spe¬ 
cifically trained. 

At the National Association of 
Artificial Breeders meetings, held 
last fall in Maine, W. D. Goeke, of 
the Northern Illinois Breeding Co¬ 
operative, Hampshire, Ill., described 
an approach to swine A.I. which is 
different from that which is prac¬ 
tised in Ontario. In the very con¬ 
centrated swine-raising areas of Illi¬ 
nois there is concern that the in- 
seminator, in going from farm to 
farm, might unwittingly contribute 
to the spread of disease. Boar studs 
are maintained so that no member of 
the co-operative is more than 25 
miles from a stud. These studs will 
be used unless or until semen 
preservation techniques make them 
obsolete. Farmers themselves pick 
up the semen at these studs; they 
pay $2 per service and do the in¬ 
semination for themselves. This 
would only appear to be practical 
where swine herds are large; estrous 
control or heat synchronization 
would make it even more desirable 
and economical.—P.L. V 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., LTD., 
Halifax, N. S. 

Distributor for Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


NEWFOUNDLAND TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
St. John's, Newfoundland 
Distributor for Newfoundland 
PACIFIC ENGINES & EQUIPMENT, LTD. 40 E. Cordova St., Vancouver 4, B. C., Distributor for British Columbia 


WISCONSIN 



MOTOR CORPORATION 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 53246 

World’s Largest Builder of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines — 3 to 60.5 hp 


TRI-PHASE AIR-CLEANER is the most effi¬ 
cient unit of its kind. Available for all 
Wisconsin V-4’s from factory. Changing oil 
too frequently m your 
oil-bath air-cleaner? Ask 
your Wisconsin dealer 
about adding the 
Tri-Phase field 
conversion kit 




FLYWHEEL ALTERNATOR 

available as option on all new 
21-, 25-, 30-, and 37rhp V-4’s. 



HEAD OFFICE: 576 WALL ST., WINNIPEG 10, MAN. 

Offices also at: Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon 

Please send me full information on the Wisconsin Engine, and the 
name and address of the nearest Wisconsin dealer. 

NAME.;. ADDRESS. 

CITY. PROV. 


To Men and Women in Their 50's With 

ARTHRITIS OR RHEUMATISM 

Many of the people who come to accept our proved methods of natural treatments 
are long-time sufferers. The relief they now may obtain might have been theirs 
years ago had they written me earlier. If you will write me—no matter your age 
•—I will send you a book that explains how it is possible to avoid needless agony 
that can greatly hamper your everyday activities . . . even in your middle years. 
Learn how you may obtain relief from your aches and pains of arthritis, rheuma¬ 
tism, neuritis, sciatica, colon and associated conditions, without drugs and without 
surgery. Over 70,000 people have done as Midwest Clinic has recommended and 
have been satisfied with the results. 

I will tell you in the FREE book how this simple, low cost, non-surgical treatment 
is helping others like yourself, day after day. Use the coupon below—no obliga¬ 
tion, no agent will call. 


V. NORRIS, Midwest Clinic, Dept. 539-C560, EDCE D/'kA'M/’ 

Excelsior Springs, Missouri rKtt uUUK 

Without obligation, please send me a free copy of your book: 
"Arthritis-Rheumatism" 


Name- 


Address.. 


City . 


..Zone.. 


.Prov— 
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ground when loaded. Frames are strong and suspensions 
really good. 

"We have used Chevrolet Trucks since 1954 and would recom¬ 
mend Chevrolet Trucks to any farmer who needs a truck which 
will work hard, perform well and is economical to operate.” 


H. Daigneault mites: "We are wholesale vege- 
table producers and processors. To transport our 
I produce to market, we use three Chevrolet 
“ Trucks. 

These Chevrolet Trucks are the best. Our 1956 has done 


110,000 miles with only one valve job being needed. The 
engines have great pulling power—something we must have. 
Clutches, transmissions, drive-lines and rear axles stand up to 
the requirements of working in fields and pulling out of soft 


Every operation can profit from Chevrolet 
Workpower— including yours! See your 
Chevrolet Truck Dealer today. 



'65 CHEVROLET WORKPOWER TRUCKS WORK HARDER, LAST LONGER! 


A General Motors Value 
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Farming with Alcan 



ARE 

YOU 



Check 

here 

I I Getting 600 to 1,000 lbs. 

— 1 of beef per acre ? 

I I Producing $400 worth of 
— 1 milk per acre ? 

I I Raising beef at a net cost of 
'—' 12.5 cents per lb. of weight 
gain on forage or pasture? 

I I Getting 4 tons of hay 
1 — 1 per acre ? 


If you're not you need an 



Don't rely on fate — irrigate! Proper irrigation manage¬ 
ment can improve your pastures, increase your hay crops 
up to 100%. 

Lightweight ALCAN Aluminum tubing assembles easily, 
moves in moments —for water whenever, wherever you 
want it. Flexible couplings let you lay it over rolling or 
hilly ground without difficulty. 

Look for the ALCAN label for tubing that resists 
corrosion, gives years of trouble-free service. 

For free irrigation system information send the following 
coupon to your nearest Alcan Sales Office. 


JX 

'ALCAN 


GW3 


i||, ‘ Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited 


1070 Elveden House, 717-7th Ave. S.W., Calgary, Alberta. 
701-1281 West Georgia St., Vancouver 5, B.C. 

360 Broadway Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Please send information on Aluminum 
Sprinkler Irrigation System to: 


NAME_ 

ADDRESS. 



tGet this NEW 1965 Animal Health Book 

and Supply Catalog 

Famous 96-page handbook gives practical tips for | 
preventing livestock losses. Complete reference man- . 
ual for maintaining health of livestock—includes com¬ 
plete list of animal health products and how to use 
them. Write for free copy. (Please print) 

Please send Livestock Health Book and Catalog to: J 

Name___ 


Route No_ 

Post Office_ 


- Prov. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO., LTD. 

P. 0. BOX 428 -B CALGARY, ALBERTA’ 


Lousy Cattle 
Are Hungry Cattle 

Control lice and insects 
for increased production and easier wintering 


LICE ARE NOT a problem on well- 
housed, well-fed cattle, says Dr. W. 
O. Haufe of the Lethbridge Re¬ 
search Station, CD A, Alta. Cattle 
suffer most from lice when there 
are extreme fluctuations in the 
weather, and when they are poorly 
fed. Under these conditions lice 
lower the animals’ resistance to 
disease and cold weather without 
visibly affecting them. 

Dr. M. A. Khan, entomologist at 
the CDA Research Station, says louse 
populations increase, sometimes to 
an alarming extent, during the fall 
and winter and decrease during late 
spring and summer. A few cattle, 
however, are “carriers” of heavy 
louse populations throughout the 
year. Generally, louse infestation is 
more common in mature than in 
young stock. 

Lice cause continuous irritation 
and loss of blood resulting in un¬ 
thriftiness, weakness, anemia, and 
abortion in pregnant cows. Animals 
heavily infested with lice for a few 
weeks may drop dead following a 
little exertion. You should consider 
this when handling pregnant, louse- 
infested cows that are on winter pas¬ 
tures and may be in poor physical 
condition. 

In a herd every animal that is 
losing hair or rubbing and scratch¬ 
ing against fences is not necessarily 
infected with lice; it may have other 
troubles. Signs of infestation are: 
greasy spots around the neck, bris¬ 
ket, abdomen and tail head and the 
odor of decomposing blood. The 
animals should be examined in a 
chute before treating them for louse 
control if these symptoms are not 
present. 

To control cattle lice, dust each 
animal thoroughly along the back 
and neck with rotenone. Repeat in 
10 days. Rotenone kills hatched lice 
immediately, but for every louse 
there are many unhatched eggs. The 
repeat dose catches these when they 
hatch. 

Newest treatments for lice on the 
recommended list are systemic in¬ 
secticides. These may be used only 


Pelleting Improves 
Poor Hay 

IF YOU MUST feed poor quality 
hay, it may pay to have it ground 
and pelleted, according to J. W. G. 
Nicholson of the CDA Experimental 
Farm, Nappan, Nova Scotia. 

Pelleted hay has several advan¬ 
tages. They are: 

• Mechanical handling. 

• Reduced storage space. 

• Cheaper transport. 

• Reduced feeding waste. 

Cattle and sheep will eat more 
hay when it is pelleted. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of low quality hay. 

The cost of grinding and pelleting 
is the main disadvantage. The results 


on beef cattle and dry dairy ani¬ 
mals that were treated the previous 
fall with a systemic insecticide to 
kill warbles. Systemics should never 
be used on milking cows or on any 
animal going for slaughter within 
28 days. 

Biting Insects 

Cattle are also subject to attacks 
by insects during the summer 
months. Dr. W. A. Nelson, en¬ 
tomologist at the Lethbridge CDA 
station describes different methods 
of attack. The horn fly rasps the 
outer cells with file-like mouth parts 
until the skin starts to bleed. The 
horse fly has scissor-like mouth parts 
that tear and cut the outer layer 
of the skin severely. A horse fly bite 
is extremely painful. 

Sheep keds are pool feeders. Their 
mouth parts pierce the outer skin 
layer and rupture tiny blood vessels 
beneath it. They then feed on the 
blood from the tiny hemorrhages 
they cause. 

Mosquitoes are much more deli¬ 
cate feeders. Their needle-like 
mouth parts probe through the outer 
layer of skin right into a tiny blood 
vessel, in much the same way as a 
hypodermic needle is inserted into 
a vein. 

Recause of their painful bites these 
insects are an extreme annoyance 
to livestock and cause lower weight 
gains and decreased milk produc¬ 
tion. 

Backrubbers impregnated with 
suitable insecticides will help to con¬ 
trol insects. Keep them charged 
with an insecticide and observe the 
“waiting period” indicated on the 
label of the insecticide container. 
This “waiting period” is the inter¬ 
val between treatment with an in¬ 
secticide and slaughter of beef 
cattle or freshening of dairy cows. 

Synthetic insecticides are easily 
absorbed into the human system 
through the skin or by inhalation. 
They should not be handled without 
protective garments. Follow care¬ 
fully the instructions and cautions 
on the label. V 


of the Nappan research show when 
pelleting is economical. 

A mixed legume-grass hay, badly 
weathered during field curing, was 
fed to lambs in pelleted form with a 
limited amount of long hay. They 
consumed a total of 270 lb. in 75 
days, double that consumed by 
lambs fed the. same hay in baled 
form. Lambs on long hay did not 
maintain their initial weight but 
those on pellets gained a quarter 
of a pound per day. 

The hay was valued at $15 per 
ton, grinding and pelleting cost $8 
per ton. The cost of the feed con¬ 
sumed was $3.02 per lamb on pellets 
and $1.03 per lamb on long hay. 
The 19-lb. gain of the lambs fed 
(Please turn to page 39) 
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A totally new line of 
Fords... 1965's biggest 
tractor news! 

New-Size Fords, 
heavier, stronger, 
with rugged newpower. 

Take a look 
...you'll find your 
kind of tractor 
... your size tractor. 

A tractor built to make 
your job easier 
. .. and do it at lower cost. 


NOW... 5 power sizes! 


V 


















MEW-SIZE FORDS 

bring you a great new balance 



ALL-NEW FORD SUPER DEXTA 3000 ALL-NEW FORD SUPER MAJOR 5000 FORD COMMANDER 6000 


Spirited 46 HP* all-purpose tractor Now, a big 65 HP*, all-purpose Ford The world’s most advanced 5-plow 

with heft and strength to handle diesel tractor. More than two-and-a- tractor is better than ever. Now 78 

tough jobs. Gasoline or diesel. Leads half tons of brawny workpower to HP*. Gasoline or diesel models. Power 

its class in transmission and PTO handle biggest jobs on most farms. shifting, power steering, and power 

options ... fits widely varying farming All-Ford in comfort and handling ease. braking for unrivalled operating ease, 

needs with precision. Rugged 2-3 plow Completely new 4-plow power. New strength in transmission, final 

power. drive and PTO. 






> 


of power, weight and strength 




1965's BIGGEST TRACTOR NEWS 

... a totally new line of Fords. 
Heavier! Stronger! New-Size 
Fords! Your kind of tractor 
. . . your size tractor. 


BRILLIANT NEW ENGINES talk 
right back to toughest jobs 
with lugging, lasting power, 
get more work from a gallon 
of fuel. Diesel engines, built 
specifically for tractors, reach 
new highs in massive strength. 
And gasoline models are just 
as rugged. 

NEW RANGE OF TRANSMISSIONS 

. . . rugged 6-speed, dual-range 
8-speed, or Ford’s Select-O- 
Speed with 10 forward and 2 
reverse gears. 

WIDEST RANGE OF PTO CHOICES 

. . . Transmission-driven; Live; 
Independent; and a combina¬ 
tion of independent with 
ground-drive PTO, 540 and 
1000 rpm. 

ADVANCED INDEPENDENT HY¬ 
DRAULICS . . . with single-lever 
draft control plus position con¬ 
trol and double-acting top link 
— for superior implement op¬ 
eration. 


FORDS EXCEL IN COMFORT and 

convenience, as always. Steer¬ 
ing — effortless. Hydraulics — 
better than ever. Controls - 
easy to use, precise in response. 

Get the feel of New-Size power and 
performance. NOW. at your Ford 


Tractor and Equipment Dealer. 


ALL-NEW FORD MAJOR 4000 

Brute-strong 55 HP * tractor with over 
two tons of lugging, lasting, all-purpose 
workpower. Gasoline or diesel in this 
most popular power class. Rugged 
double-reduction final drive. 3-4 plow 
strength and stamina. 


ALL-NEW FORD DEXTA 2000 

Husky, spunky 37 HP* all-purpose 
tractor fits profitably into most farm¬ 
ing operations. Rugged new fuel-effi¬ 
cient gasoline or diesel engines. Tops 
its class for low-cost, long-lasting 
workpower. Complete 2-plow perform- 


TRACTORS 



ance. 


♦Manufacturers’ A.S.A.E. rating 
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QUICK CALCULATION 


Plan your 
contacting 
Weedone’s 
pick up yo 
of valuabli 
calculator 


To get your free copy of the Weedone 
Guide, see your nearest U.G.G. Agent 
or write to United Grain Growers 
Limited, Farm Supplies Dept., Win¬ 
nipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, or 
Edmonton. 
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(Continued from page 34) 

pelleted hay cost 10.5 cents per lb. 
of gain for feed. 

Results were similar using late cut 
grass hay, field - cured in good 
weather. Lambs fed this long hay 
consumed an average of 119 lb. 
over an 84-day period while those 
fed the same hay in pellets consumed 
239 lb. The former failed to main¬ 
tain body weight while those on pel¬ 
lets gained one-tenth of a pound per 
day. It is difficult to calculate a 
feed cost for this gain because the 
lambs fed long hay lost weight. 
However, pelleting resulted in 
enough additional feed consumption 
to change a weight loss into a gain. 

Other lambs were fed long hay 
and enough rolled-barley to match 
the gains of those on pelleted hay. 
These lambs ate 107 lb. of hay and 
34.4 lb. of rolled-barley compared 
with 239 lb. of pelleted hay. Using 
the same prices for hay and $70 per 
ton for the rolled-barley gives a feed 
cost of $2.75 for the pellet-fed lambs 
and $2.01 for the barlev-fed. The 
lambs fed pelleted hay gained 6 lb. 
more than those fed long hay and 
barley. 

Feed consumption was not high 
enough in either experiment to fat¬ 
ten the lambs. . V 

Beef and 

Sheep Crossbreeding 

CROSSBREEDING is an effective 
way of improving market animal pro¬ 
duction according to H. F. Peters, 
geneticist CDA Research Station, 
Lethbridge, Alta. Three- breed 
crosses are more effective than two- 
breed crosses. Hybrids usually have 
a lower early mortality and a higher 
growth rate than straightbred ani¬ 
mals and hybrid dams produce more 
milk. 

Sheep producers have used the 
three-breed cross successfully. Pro¬ 
ducing top-quality crossbred heifers 
for sale to breeders of commercial 
feeder cattle is popular in southern 
United States. 

In trials at the CDA substation 
at Manvberries, Alta., hybrid year¬ 
ling steers were 7 to 17 per cent 
heavier than steers of the parent 
breeds. Wide crosses such as that 
between the Brahman and British 
breeds gave the greatest hybrid ad¬ 
vantage. Calves from hybrid cows 
were 7 to 27 per cent heavier at 
weaning than straight-bred calves. 
Hybrid cows were long-lived, a fac¬ 
tor that reduces the number of ani¬ 
mals needed for replacements. 

When Romnelet sheep were de¬ 
veloped, hybrid vigor was very 
noticeable in the first generation of 
the original Romney x Rambouillet 
cross. They surpassed the second and 
third generations by a significant 
margin in birth weight, weaning 
weight, yearling weight, and fleece. 

In a three-breed cross, the male of 
a third breed is mated with hybrid 
females and the loss in vigor does 
not occur. To take advantage of this 
the commercial meat producer should 
either raise replacement hybrid fe¬ 
males in a separate herd or buy 
them from a specialized breeder. V 


Feeding Systems 
for Market Hogs 


CHOOSING THE right feeding sys¬ 
tem for raising pigs is just as im¬ 
portant as selecting the right herd 
sire, says J. G. Norrish of the De¬ 
partment of Animal Husbandry, 
OAC. 

Modern advances in feeds, equip¬ 
ment and ideas give reason for 
changing our thinking about meth¬ 
ods of feeding market hogs. 

Pig feeds are grouped into two 
classes according to energy value: 



[Feed and Grain photo 

Equipment like this will limit feed 
hogs without using too much labor 


medium energy and high energy. 
Medium energy feeds consist largely 
of barley, oats and supplement. High 
fiber feeds are added to reduce the 
energy content. High energy feeds 


contain barley, corn and supplement, 
and very little fiber. Pigs can be 
limit or full fed with either medium 
or high energy feeds. 

There are four systems of feeding 
swine: 

1. Full feeding with medium energy 
feed — (a) pigs grow moderately 
well; (b) good carcass grades; 
(c) some feed wastage. 

2. Limit feeding with medium en¬ 
ergy feed — (a) pigs grow very 
slowly; (b) good carcass grades; 
(c) no feed wastage. 

These systems of feeding do not 
allow pigs to grow fast and output of 
market hogs is less. Buildings, labor 
and equipment are not used effi¬ 
ciently. 

3. Full feeding with high energy 
feed — (a) pigs grow quickly; 
(b) fair carcass grades; (c) some 
feed wastage. 

4. Limit feeding with high energy 

feeds — (a) pigs grow moder¬ 
ately well; (b) good carcass 

grades; (c) no feed wastage. 

This system offers the best com¬ 
bination of growth, carcass grade 

and feed utilization. 

Purebred pig producers should 
raise their pigs on high energy feeds, 
with a carefully controlled full feed¬ 
ing program. They should use this 
production program to give the pigs 
an opportunity to express their true 
genetic potential for growth, effi¬ 
ciency and carcass merit. When 

commercial hog producers buy this 
breeding stock, they will find that 
the progeny can be most effectively 
raised by the fourth system. Limit 


Settle 
Every Cow 

wii:hi 

REX 

WHEAT GERM 

OIL 


Rex Wheat Germ Oil is the simplest, surest 
way to end breeding complications. Non- 
organic sterility, absence of heat, shyness to 
mate, misses and abortions, inactive bulls—- 
these all too common breeding troubles quickly 
disappear when you feed Rex Wheat Germ Oil. 
Here’s what enthusiastic users say about it: 
“If anyone has trouble settling his cows I 
recommend feeding Rex Oil” E. Gautzert 
“I bred 8 heifers. None caught though I bred 
them a dozen times. I was ready to quit. Rex 
Wheat Germ Oil settled every one of those 
heifers” W. Boyer 

You can easily make this season your most 
profitable yet—order your supply of Rex Wheat 
Germ Oil today. 

Available at Drug and Feed Stores 

GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY 

VlOBlN (CANADA) LIMITED 

St. Thomas, Ontario Vancouver, B.C. 


Always make sure your mail 
is properly addressed, and 
that you have signed your 
name and address to your 
letter or subscription order. 
An omission will cause de¬ 
lay in filling your order. 

+ 

RID CROSS 

is always there 
f wifi YOUR help 'i 


Trouble spots? 
Treat them with 

ABSORBINE 

at the first sign! 

For over 70 years, Absorbine 
has proved effective in the 
relief of bog spavin, windgall, 
ringbone, sores and bruises. 
At the slightest sign use 
Absorbine promptly! 



1. saddle 
sores — 

2. stiffness- 

3. spavin 

4. strained 
tendons - 

5. windgall - 

6. sore shin . 

7. ringbone v 

8. thrush \ 



Full strength: 

Apply right on 
strained tendons 
or any troubled 
areas. It draws out 
soreness. Never 
any loss of hair or 
blistering. Audit’s 
antiseptic^ too. 
No other liniment 
has Absorbine’s 
combination of 
fungicidal prop¬ 
erties! 


Body Wash: Leading 
trainers advise a daily 
Absorbine wash as excel¬ 
lent protection against 
lameness. Regular use 
helps horses cool out and 
stay supple. 


Buy Absorbine in the long- 
lasting, 12-ounce bottle or 
in the economical horse¬ 
man’s gallon size. Avail¬ 
able wherever veterinary 
supplies are sold. 


ABSORBINE VETERINARY LINIMENT 
W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 
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TO ALL 

POULTRYMEN 


AND 

HOG RAISERS 



nf-180 in your poultry and hog 
feeds provides maximum protection 
against stress and disease. 

When trouble strikes use nf-180 
medicated feed, available from your 
dealer. 

Detailed information is available 
_ on request. 

(YMBlN) (CANADA) LIMITED 

- ' ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 

‘Registered Trademark 


You can buy with confidence front 
Country Guide advertisers. 


RED CROSS 

IS ALWAYS THERE 

wUk Hp you/t 



HDSEED 

feeding produces the following re¬ 
sults: (a) reduces rate of growth by 
2 to 3 weeks at market weight; (b) 
reduces backfat thickness; (c) re¬ 
duces feed wastage; (d) increases 
length of carcass; (e) increases size 
of loin eye; (f) improves carcass 
grade. Limit feeding may improve 
carcass grading by 50 per cent or 
more. 

Limit feeding will use more labor. 
Various mechanical feeders have 
been developed to reduce time and 
labor involved. 

Floor feeding eliminates troughs 
and feeders. This will only work 
with limit feeding. Full feeding on 
the floor causes feed wastage. 
Mechanical limit feeding on the floor 
is efficient and sound. 

A good feeding system for market 
hogs is to full feed with high energy 
feeds to 120 lb., and then limit the 
feed to 4% to 5Vz lb. daily to mar¬ 
ket weight. V 

Watch for Rabies 

RABIES has already spread half¬ 
way across Saskatchewan south of 
the Trans-Canada Highway and is 
expected to reach Alberta within the 
next 3 years, reports Dr. E. E. Bal- 
lantyne, chairman of the Central 
Rabies Control Committee. 


Alberta residents along the Sas¬ 
katchewan border are requested to 
report any suspected cases of rabies 
in skunks or other animals immedi¬ 
ately. Reports should be made to a 
veterinarian, Fish and Wildlife of¬ 
ficer, Pest Control officer or Federal 
Health of Animals’ offices at Medi¬ 
cine Hat, Brooks, Drumheller or 
Vermilion. 

Container depots for shipping sus¬ 
pected rabid specimens are being 
set up at Cypress Hills Provincial 
Park at Elkwater, the Fish and Wild¬ 
life offices at Medicine Hat and 
Brooks, Special Area offices at 
Hanna, Oyen, Youngstown and Con¬ 
sort and with the Pest Control of¬ 
ficers on rat control at Acadia Valley, 
Provost and Chauvin. 

According to Dr. Ballantyne, a 
rabid skunk is quite friendly during 
early stages of the disease in contrast 
to a normal skunk which is highly 
strung and scents when interfered 
with. A furiously rabid skunk is defi¬ 
nitely on the offensive but 90 per 
cent of the time it will not raise its 
tail or scent. Rabid skunks cannot 
see well to the side and in the final 
stage of the disease may become 
totally blind. 

Although rabid skunks seem to 
have a great affinity for cats, young 
dogs and cattle are the most sus¬ 
ceptible to skunk bites. Cattle are 
naturally curious and often investi¬ 
gate a skunk with their noses and 
get bitten. 

Health of Animals’ veterinarians 
will investigate suspected cases of 
rabies in domestic animals such as 
dogs, cats and cattle. 

Animals suspected of having rabies 
which have to be killed should not 
be shot in the head, says Dr. Ballan¬ 
tyne, because the brain is used for 
diagnostic purposes. V 

A.I. versus 
Natural Breeding 

THE COST OF A.I. in Alberta 
ranges from $6 to $10, depend¬ 
ing on area, according to H. B. Jef¬ 
fery, Alberta’s supervisor of artificial 
insemination. At most units this fee 
entitles a farmer to three repeat 
services if his cow fails to conceive 
the first time. Last year a total of 
87,000 cows were serviced by Al¬ 
berta A.L units. Sixty-seven per cent 
conceived during the first service 
and less than 10 per cent required 
more than three services. 

Jeffery points out that A.I. costs 
can be compared to those of natural 




look into Globelite 


1. ONE PIECE LEAKPROOF COVER— 

available on 12 volt popular sizes of 
Globelite Hi-Power batteries. Perman¬ 
ently seals the battery, ends acid 
leaks and power loss from cell con¬ 
nector corrosion. 

2. New light-weight container of resin 
rubber permits greater electrolyte 
volume thereby reducing evaporation 
— you seldom have to add water. 

3 . All Globelite Hi-Power batteries are insulated with Micro- 
porous Rubber Separators—the most efficient insulation available 
today. 

4 . All Globelite batteries are capacity rated—the ratings perman¬ 
ently molded in the container or in the one piece cover. All 
ratings in accordance with Society of Automotive Engineers 
Specifications. 

5. Globelite — truly a battery built for Canada’s climates. 

Globelite Batteries ■— chosen as original equipment by many leading 
tractor manufacturers, golf cart and electric vehicle manufacturers, 
motor car and truck manufacturers. 

Globelite 

"The Battery with a Longer Life" 

AVAILABLE FROM COAST TO COAST 
— for further information write Globelite Batteries Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man. • Scarborough, Ont. • Richmond, B.C. 



breeding by adding up the cost of 
keeping a bull for a year. The yearly 
feed consumption of a bull fed 20 
lb. of hay a day will be 7,300 lb. 
At $20 a ton, this works out to $73 
a year. In addition to hay, most 
bulls get about $50 worth of grain 
in a year to make the bull’s total 
feed bill for 12 months about $123. 
This would cover A.L service for 
15 cows at a fee of $8 each. 

Jeffery also compares A.I. costs 
to those of natural breeding by 
working out what could be kept in¬ 
stead of the bull. Perhaps two extra 
cows could be kept with little or 
no extra labor, feed or stall space. 
Whether or not the revenue from 
these cows would pay the breeding 
fees can be easily calculated. 

Does a bull depreciate in value? 
The answer, says Mr. Jeffery, de¬ 
pends largely upon the bull’s original 
price. A $200 animal will not likely 
depreciate very much; its value may 
even increase. However, herd quality 
is likely to suffer. A $600 bull, on 
the other hand, is likely to depreciate. 
If, after 2 years’ service, he sells 
for $300, another $150 per year 
must be added to his cost. This 
yearly depreciation covers A.L costs 
for an additional 19 cows. 

When analyzing costs, carefully 
evaluate every dollar spent on A.L, 
Jeffery suggests. A proven sire im¬ 
proves the herd. In the case of a 
beef progeny proven sire, farmers 
can see how the bull’s calves have 
performed up to weaning and 
through the feedlot. Similarly, a 
proven dairy bull can be evaluated 
by the performance of his daughters 
and their conformation. This takes 
much of the guesswork out of cattle 
improvement. 

In brief, the known quality of 
many bulls available through A.L 
make it possible to improve cattle 
herds. With top-quality proven sires 
in most areas of Alberta as close as 
the telephone, Jeffery suggests that 
cattlemen discuss using A.L with 
local unit operators to see if A.I. 
fits into their breeding programs. V 

Pinkeye 
Virus Identified 

PINKEYE is a familiar problem to 
stockmen but the organism that 
causes it has remained unidentified. 

The first sign is a profuse running 
of tears which wet the hair of the 
face, followed by a partial or com¬ 
plete closure of the eyelids, with the 
eye itself becoming hot, swollen, and 
painful. If not checked and treated, 
pinkeye in beef cattle can seriously 
reduce daily gains. In dairy cattle, 
it’s milk production that gets hit. 

One of the problems with pinkeye 
is the difficulty of controlling it. Up 
to now, nobody really knew what 
caused it. Plowever, scientists at the 
Texas Medical Center have recently 
isolated a virus which they say 
causes pinkeye in humans. Co-opera¬ 
tive research is now underway with 
animal scientists at the University 
of Nebraska to learn if this virus is 
also the cause of pinkeye in cattle. 

If the researchers can definitely 
establish that this is the same virus 
responsible for causing pinkeye in 
cattle, then the first big step toward 
controlling it will have been ac¬ 
complished. V 
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How M-V Special for Swine 
increases hog profits 


Increased feed efficiency and decreased 
feeding costs is the way it’s done! 


WATKINS M-V SPECIAL pre-mix, recently 
introduced into Canada, has brought a new 
concept of feeding to the swine industry. 
M-V Special for Swine now enables a swine 
feeder to use his own, or locally grown, 
grain and protein in a balanced , profitable 
ration. 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS: Watkins M-V 
Special for Swine is a specially formulated 
pre-mix that's designed to supply the vita¬ 
min and mineral lacking in most common 
feed ingredients. As the following chart 
shows, no one feed ingredient can provide 
all the nutrients hogs need to gain profitably. 


It takes a combination of ingredients to do a proper job! 


FEED INGREDIENTS 

NEEDED FOR EFFICIENT GAINS 







Complete 

Balanced 

Ration 

Corn 

Oats 

Soybean 

Meal 

Meat 

Scraps 

Vitamin 

Mineral 

Pre-mix 

Amino Acids 

Arginine 

yes* 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

Histidine 

yes 

no** 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

Isoleucine 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

Leucine 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

Lysine 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

Methionine 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

Phenylalanine 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

Threonine 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

Tryptophan 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

Valine 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

Vitamins 







A 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

D 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

Choline 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Niacin 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Pantothenic acid 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

Riboflavin 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

B-12 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

Minerals 







Calcium 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

Phosphorus 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Potash 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Trace minerals 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

ENERGY 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 


* Adequate by itself for that nutrient. 

**Lacks enough of the nutrient to give top performance. 


Granted, it is possible to bring pigs to mar¬ 
ket-weight without vitamin-mineral fortifica¬ 
tion. In fact, they can be brought to market- 
weight with little more than grain and water! 
(Grain does contain protein and other essen¬ 
tial nutrients.) However, there's one major 
thing wrong with feeding a deficient, or 
unbalanced ration . . . it's mighty costly! 

Hogs fed an unbalanced ration, a ration that 
doesn't contain all the essential vitamins, 
minerals, proteins, fats and carbohydrates 
in the right proportions, will eat a lot of feed 
per pound of gain. You could compare this 
type of ration to a rainbarrel with a "short" 
stave. Although the top of the barrel is 
higher than the "short" stave, you can fill 
the barrel only up to the level of the "short" 
stave. At that level the water starts running 
out without "benefit" to the barrel. In a like 
manner, a hog will utilize feed up to the 
"short" ingredient in the ration . . . after that 
the feed passes through the hog with little, 
or no, benefit! 

SAVE ON GRAIN AND PROTEIN 
WITH A BALANCED RATION 

Actual tests have shown that a hog fed corn 
and mineral alone requires 12 bu. grain per 
100 lb. gain. Fed grain, mineral and tankage 
he requires 6 V 2 bu. grain per 100 lb. gain. 
But fed a balanced ration of grain, protein, 
minerals and vitamins he can gain 100 lb. on 
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less than 5 bu. of grain! The cost difference 
between feeding an unbalanced ration and 
feeding a balanced Watkins Recommended 
Ration could run as high as $9.00 per hog ... 
and that means $9.00 more profit for you! 

Extra profit is the main reason why you 
should consider M-V Special for Swine. Be¬ 
cause M-V Special for Swine is a pre-mix 
that contains essential minerals. A, D and 
B-Complex vitamins and a low-level anti¬ 
biotic, it enables you to cut feeding costs two 
different ways. First, M-V Special enables 
you to feed a balanced ration that hogs gain 
faster on. Hogs get to market-weight on less 
feed and at less cost! 

Second, M-V Special in a Watkins Recom¬ 
mended Ration enables you to use more of 
your own, or locally grown, grain and pro¬ 
tein. This is an important thing to consider, 
because most protein supplements, of com¬ 
plete rations, have ingredients that could be 
bought locally at far less cost than the cost 
of the commercially prepared supplements 
or complete rations. M-V Special will allow 
you to capitalize on this profit-making fact 
and formulate your own balanced, high pro¬ 
ducing rations. 

Also, when you feed M-V Special for Swine 
in a Watkins Recommended Ration you 
know the quality of the ingredients in the 
feed because you control their selection. You 


know you are using a feed with proteins that 
are digestible and utilized. You know you 
are using a feed that provides the essential 
minerals. A, D and B-Complex vitamins and 
an antibiotic your hogs must have to gain 
profitably. You know you are using a bal¬ 
anced feed that will get hogs to market at 
less cost! 

WITH M-V SPECIAL FOR SWINE AND THE 
WATKINS RECOMMENDED FEEDING PRO¬ 
GRAM YOU CAN BRING YOUR HOGS 
FROM BIRTH TO MARKET IN 4!4 to 5 M 2 
MONTHS. And you can accomplish this with 
8 to 8 V 2 bushels of corn, or its equivalent, 75 
lbs. of protein and 8!4 lbs. of M-V Special for 
Swine for each pig. With this birth-to-market 
program the balance of nutrients in the 
ration are carefully adjusted to the needs of 
the pig during various stages of growth, pre¬ 
venting the waste of valuable ingredients. 

On the Watkins Recommended Feeding Pro¬ 
gram, with M-V Special, feed consumption 
per pig averages out as follows: 


Gain Per Pig 

Feed 

Consumed 
Per Pig 

Lbs. of Feed 
Per Lb. of 
Gain 

Birth to 50 lbs. 

From 50 to 100 lbs. 
From 100 to 150 lbs. 
From 150 to 200 lbs. 

70 lbs. 

125 lbs. 

150 lbs. 

200 lbs. 

1.4 lbs. 

2.5 lbs. 

3.0 lbs. 

4.0 lbs. 

Total Feed Consumed 545 lbs. 

Average lbs. of feed per lb. of gain 2.72 lbs. 


Remember, M-V Special for Swine is not just 
a supplement to your present feed . . . it's a 
way of feeding in itself! 

The Watkins Recommended Feeding Pro¬ 
gram for Swine is a total concept of feeding. 
It not only takes into consideration the types 
of feed grains common to your area, but 
also provides a ration for gestating sows 
that helps them achieve healthier, bigger 
litters that are in better shape to survive, 
grow and give you more profit on your swine 
operation. 

Although new to Canada, M-V Special pre¬ 
mix is a proven system of nutrition. Thou¬ 
sands of farmers, for many years, have been 
profiting with the M-V Special pre-mix con¬ 
cept. 

When you use this system of feeding you 
are only spending a small percentage of 
your total feed dollar on M-V Special . . . 
yet this very small percentage is the essen¬ 
tial key to building economical and efficient 
rations for gilts, gestating or farrowing sows 
or growing, fattening and finishing hogs. 


If you are interested 
in making more 
money from your 
swine operation, call 
your Watkins 
Dealer, or write for ' 
additional informa¬ 
tion today! Take 
advantage of M-V 
Specials' ability to 
help you get the 
most out of your 
hogs! 



UUatKTns 

FIRST IN FARM SERVICE 


SINCE 1SBS 


Montreal - Winnipeg - Vancouver 

For Additional Information Write: 

Watkins Products, Inc. Watkins Products, Inc. 

East Higgins & Annabella Sts. Station D, P.O. Box 4015 
Winnipeg, Manitoba Vancouver, B.C. 

Watkins Products, Inc. 

350 St. Roche Street 
Montreal, Quebec 
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TRACTOR 
| SPARK PLUGS 


NICKEL 

PLATED 


Resists rust 
and corrosion, 
Repels water 


Efficient and economical tractor power demands extra¬ 
ordinary spark plug performance. New AC Fire-Ring Tractor 
Spark Plugs completely meet these special demands. They 
are designed exclusively for all farm tractor operations. 

AC Fire-Ring Tractor Spark Plugs increase engine effi¬ 
ciency and lower fuel costs. And they cost no more. For 
top tractor performance, it pays to install the new AC Fire- 
Ring Tractor Spark Plugs. They are available everywhere. 

CHOOSE DEPENDABLE AC SPARK PLUGS FOR ALL THESE JOBS, TOO! 

■ CARS ■ TRUCKS ■ MARINE ■ SMALL ENGINES 


[Guide photos 

Cattle pick a good living in the corn stover left by the combine 


Bovine Beachcombers 








While Western Canada suffered record low temperatures, southern 
Ontario was comparatively balmy. At Larigmoor Farm (which also happens 
to be the site of our Eastern Canada Field Office), the Lewingtons’ cow and 
calf herd thrived at little cost by scavenging in the com field. 


Competition for 
the cobs is keen, 
because the combine 
doesn’t leave 
too many 


The word gol 
around that 
the corn cobs were 
really worth 
looking for 
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Dairying 


Select Better 
Dairy Replacements 


THE BEST WAY for a dairy farmer 
to boost milk production is to start 
a rigid culling program, says Mani¬ 
toba dairy cattle specialist Peter 
Herner. 

Breeding cows to proven sires and 
buying high producing replacements 
are not as effective as in-herd selec¬ 
tion. You must first obtain accurate 
production records. Join a dairy herd 
improvement association, the owner- 
sampler cow testing plan or the fed¬ 
eral R.O.P. program. 

A production average for each 
animal and an average for the herd 
can then be calculated from the 
records. Cows 20 per cent below the 
herd average should be sold, those 
near the average kept for one more 
lactation, and those over 20 per 
cent above average used as the 
source of replacement heifers. 

“This system reveals a cow’s per¬ 
formance potential after one normal 
lactation,” Mr. Herner says. “She 
does not have to be kept around for 
3 or 4 years before a decision on 
her future can be made.” 

When going outside the herd to 
buy replacement cows, the dairyman 
should be both strict and fair, the 


specialist said. Individual perform¬ 
ance should be compared to the 
average of the seller’s herd. The top 
cow in a low producing herd may 
be a better buy than the average 
cow in a high producing herd. Under 
mediocre management, a cow that is 
close to the breed class average and 
outproduces most other cows in the 
herd will likely, at better levels of 
management, be a high producer. 
An average producer in a very well 
managed herd will be only an aver¬ 
age producer in a herd under ordi¬ 
nary management. 

Here is an example: 

In herd A the average annual pro¬ 
duction for the entire herd is 130 
per cent of the Breed Class Average 
and the cow offered for sale has a 
BCA of 120. She is 10 points below 
the herd average. 

Herd B’s average is 100 in BCA 
comparison but the female to be sold 
scores 120, or 20 points above the 
herd average. 

In herd C the annual production 
for the entire herd is 80 per cent 
BCA, but the cow to be sold scores 
120 in BCA. This is 40 points above 
the herd average. 


The best buy is the cow from C 
herd. Her BCA is the same as any 
of the others offered for sale but 
her performance under mediocre 
management is excellent. If she were 
placed in herd A her BCA would 
be about 165 per cent. 

Another good practice is to arti¬ 
ficially breed the dairy cows with 
semen from proven sires with the 
highest production potential. 

All proven bulls whose semen is 
distributed by A.I. units are classi¬ 
fied according to their potential. Rat¬ 
ing is done by the contemporary 
comparison or herd-mate comparison 
methods — comparing the daughters 
of similar age of different bulls 
within the same herd. 

Manitoba dairymen who deal with 
A.I. units that distribute semen from 
Canadian bulls may obtain a rating 
on every bull with sufficient milking 
daughters to constitute proof. The 
Canada Department of Agriculture 
issues a report twice a year. This re¬ 
port is available from the Livestock 
Division, Production and Marketing 
Section, Canada Department of Ag¬ 
riculture, Ottawa. 

Dairymen should plan their breed¬ 
ing program in advance so that the 
semen from the highly rated sire de¬ 
sired is more likely to be available. 
They should not be content just to 
get the cow bred, Mr. Herner says. V 


Keep Cream 
Containers Clean 

METALLIC, SOUR, stale and gen¬ 
erally unclean cream is the chief 
cause of low-quality butter, says 
Manitoba dairy specialist Tom 
Pringle. He points out that a major 
contributor to these “off-flavors” is 
the container used for cream storage. 

Once it is contaminated with “off- 
flavors,” cream cannot be cleaned. 

To store cream from time of sepa¬ 
ration until time of shipment, use 
containers that are easy to clean, in 
good repair and of suitable material. 
If the container has been used for 
some other product, it should be so 
thoroughly cleaned that it is com¬ 
pletely free of odors. Some soft plas¬ 
tic containers always flavor the cream 
and should be avoided. 

If pails or cans are used, they 
must have no dirt-catching, open 
seams; be free of worn spots; and 
well tinned. Antifreeze pails or fruit 
juice cans are poorly tinned and will 
impart metallic flavor to the cream. 

Glass, hard plastic, stainless steel 
and glazed crockery containers are 
recommended. Tinned dairy pails, in 
good condition, are also suitable. 

Cream should be covered at all 
times, cooled quickly to below 45°F. 
and shipped often. V 



Here’s more strong evidence that good blood lines and “Miracle” Feeds are a combination hard to beat! Fred McNeely, 
son-in-law and junior partner of Allan R. Stewart, owner of North Star Holsteins at Lyn, Ontario, is shown holding 
North Star Fond Mickey (V.G.) and her daughter, North Star T.M. Maggie (V.G.). “Mickey”, in 5 lactations, has a 
lifetime total of 72,619 lbs of milk. She was Grand Champion in the Leeds County Black and White Show four times. 
“Mickey’s” daughter, “Maggie” is upholding the family tradition. She has just finished a 305 day lactation for 11,981 
lbs, and was Second Prize Aaed Cow at the 1964 Ottawa Winter Fair. 
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Retained Afterbirth 

This problem can be most serious fol¬ 
lowing the long winter stabling period 


Prolonged stabling and 
lack of exercise are 
among the many causes 
of retained afterbirth 



[Guide photo 


THE AFTERBIRTH, or placenta, is 
the membrane which unites mother 
and calf. Normally the womb con¬ 
tracts following calving, and the 
afterbirth and any fluids are ex¬ 
pelled. Sometimes the cotyledons, 
or buttons, which attach the placenta 
to the womb fail to let go and re¬ 
tained afterbirth results. This in turn 
can give rise to an infection and 
subsequent sterility. 

Retained afterbirth is an age-old 
problem; notwithstanding the 
rugged appearance of a dairy cow, 
the reproductive organs are delicate 
—too delicate to indulge in rough re¬ 
moval of the afterbirth or the even 
cruder device of tying a weight to 
the protruding afterbirth. The trick 
is not in just removing the afterbirth 
but in removing it without impairing 
the cow’s ability to conceive easily. 


Dr. George Wetherill, who prac¬ 
tices in the Listowel, Ont., area, 
brought his fellow veterinarians up- 
to-date on this old problem at their 
recent annual meeting. For Weth¬ 
erill, 1 call in 20 is to remove 
afterbirth. Probably the most com¬ 
plete information on the incidence 
of retained afterbirth comes from 
records kept at the Carnation Farms 
during the period 1920-1950 and 
covering 7,387 calvings. Of this 
total, 10.3 per cent had retained 
placenta: 6.7 per cent of the single 
births, 43.8 per cent of the twins, 
25.9 per cent of the cows which 
aborted and 16.4 per cent of those 
which had stillbirths had retained 
afterbirth. 

Wetherill lists contributing causes: 

• Multiple births. 

• The age and physical condition 


of the cow at calving time. “Overfat 
and overindulged animals are a 
bigger problem,” according to 
Wetherill. 

• Milk fever. 

• The size of the calf. 

• Abortion due to brucellosis. 

He listed a variety of other factors 
involved, as well: 

• Cows tend to repeat at sub¬ 
sequent calvings. 

• Incidence is highest in cows 
with a gestation period of less than 
275 days or more than 285 days. 

• The bull influences the gesta¬ 
tion period; there is less chance 
of retained afterbirth if the gesta¬ 
tion period is close to the average 
for that bull. 

• Prolonged winter housing and 
lack of exercise are contributing 
factors. 

• Premature assisted calvings can 
give rise to retained afterbirth. 

• There is no conclusive evidence 
that mineral deficiencies are a cause. 

“Manual removal,” says Wetherill, 
“should never be attempted unless 
it can be completed without causing 
irritation or bleeding. Excessive 
straining after calving should be re¬ 
lieved by a local anesthetic. To 
attempt removal when it is difficult 
can only result in an impaired cow. 
If the placenta does not come away 
readily, suppositories in the uterus 
will assist in warding off infection.” 

The success with which the after¬ 
birth has been removed can only be 
judged later on; if the cow returns 
to complete health and then con¬ 
ceives readily, the job was well done. 

However, a second visit may be 
required to remove the afterbirth, 
to avoid damaging the cow. That 
second call may well be a good in¬ 
vestment even though it may seem 
to be a make-work project. As Dr. 
Wetherill ruefully recounted, “One 
of my clients refused to pay for that 
second call on the grounds that I 
was called the first time to do the 
job!”—P.L. V 


Bulk Tanks Popular 

MORE AND MORE manufactured 
milk producers are installing bulk 
tanks for cooling and storing milk. 
When fluid producers changed to 
this method most manufacturing 
shippers were certain that it would 
be a long time before their returns 
would warrant such equipment. Pre¬ 
miums offered by many processing 
plants for bulk milk, however, have 
encouraged .many farmers to install 
bulk tanks or consider doing so. 

O. R. Irvine of the Kemptville 
Agricultural School, Ont., advises 
farmers producing more than aver¬ 
age quantities of milk to change to 
bulk handling, especially if a pre¬ 
mium price is obtainable. On a year’s 
production of 300,000 pounds, the 
extra revenue at 20 to 30 cents per 
hundred would amount to $600 to 
$900. These extra returns would 
soon pay for a tank and building. 

Other advantages in favor of bulk 
handling include: 

1. Handling cans is eliminated. 

2. Sticking and spillage of milk 
are reduced and slightly better tests 
and weights may be expected. 


3. The cost of cans is eliminated. 

4. Better grades may be obtained. 

5. No cooling water is needed for 
most bulk tanks. 

Careful planning is needed to gain 
all the advantages from a change in 
milk handling methods. You should 
comply with all provincial regula¬ 
tions which apply to such installa¬ 
tions, in order to gain approval for 
or to permit changing to a better 
market if one becomes available. V 

Keep Heifers at Home 

TAKE A SECOND look at the prac¬ 
tice of pasturing dairy heifers on 
rented pasture away from home. 
Most rented pastures are on land 
that is no longer fanned. What pas¬ 
ture there is declines quickly as fer¬ 
tility drops, poor grasses and weeds 
dominate, and brush or trees begin 
to take over. More pasture farms 
become available but there are sel¬ 
dom any good pastures to rent. 
Fences break down and it does not 
pay to fence any other than good 
pastures. Heifers can be trucked to 
distant pastures but this is also ex¬ 


pensive. Dr. F. A. Stinson of the 
Kemptville Agricultural School says 
that home pastures can be better. 

Carrying capacities can be raised 
by half with fertilizer alone, and 
more than doubled when reseeded. 
The extra gains alone often pay for 
improvement. There are benefits 
other than weight gains. For ex¬ 
ample, doubling productivity re¬ 
duces fencing costs per head. 

When dairy heifers are put away 
before they are settled, a summer’s 
milk may be lost. On the other 
hand, they may be bred too young 
at pasture. Heifers always need salt 
and water, and should have some 
protection from flies. Young stock 
can be set back by pinkeye, foot rot 
or lice unless the condition is seen 
and corrected rapidly. 

Successful dairymen cannot lose 
time getting heifers into milk. They 
want heifers on good pasture close 
at hand, where attention can be 
given to them when needed. Most 
of the advantages seem to be for 
enough good pasture where the 
heifers can be seen and attended to 
regularly. Usually this is on the 
home farm. V 


Beatty Bros. 
Fergus, Ontario 


For free 
information 
on Beatty 
products, 
fill out this 
coupon 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me Free 
information on— 

| | automatic 

feeding systems 

| | silo unloaders 

| | bunk feeders 

| | automatic and 
frost-proof 
waterbowls 

| | stable cleaners 

2 steel cow stalls 

0 steel cattle pens 

| | ventilating fans 

| | feed carts 

0 limited hog feeding 
system 

0 steel hog pens 

0 farrowing crates 

| | liquid manure 
spreader 

Name_ 


Mailing Address.. 


Size of Farm. 


BB-6502B 
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Dual auger silo unloader is built with 9" 
heavy duty augers for fast delivery. It feeds 
50 head in 5 minutes. Special shearing 
action of the auger chops loose even the 
hardest frozen silage and keeps your silo 
walls clean. 


3-way bunk feeder can deliver different 
rations to each side of the bunk or can be 
used as a conveyor to another feedlot. It's 
built 25% heavier to move every kind of 
feed efficiently in all kinds of weather. 


Silage and feed conveyor has big 9'' 
auger to move silage from storage to feed 
bunk quickly and easily. By using flexible 
connectors, conveyor may be joined to 
bunk feeder auger and save the cost of an 
extra motor. 


Precise Beatty feed meter accurately 
measures feed ingredients for balanced 
rations. You can feed atany rate you choose 
from 2 lbs. to 220 lbs. per minute. A pro¬ 
tein meter is also available for controlled 
addition of supplements. 

BB-6502A 


You can feed livestock easier with a Beatty 
System—it does all the hard work for you. 

Talk to any farmer who feeds cattle. He'll tell you 
how much time it saves, when you have the right 
system for the job. 

The special know-how you find in the Beatty 
feeding system is no accident. Beatty's engineers 
have designed work-saving systems for Canadian 
farmers for over 90 years. 

The Beatty automatic system is versatile. It fits 
every type of feeding operation: straight auger, 
curved auger, or round the silo. The silo unloader 
is sturdy—it has 9 inch augers of high carbon 
steel to handle the toughest jobs. 

Rugged augers are designed specially to peel off 
frozen silage, fluff it up, and deliver it just the way 
cows like it. Your cattle will eat more of this palat¬ 
able silage delivered by a Beatty system. Your 
dairy cows will milk better. Your beef cattle will 
gain faster. 


You'll have low maintenance costs and trouble- 
free service, 24 hours a day, every day of the year 
with a Beatty feeding system. 

When you buy a Beatty System you get all the 
benefits of Beatty's exclusive barn planning serv¬ 
ice. Experienced staff engineers design your farm 
system for easier operation and greater efficiency. 
You get supreme workmanship in a Beatty system 
—each piece carries the unconditional Beatty 
guarantee of quality—a promise of satisfaction, 
known and respected by Canada's farmers. 

Find out more about the Beatty Automatic Feed¬ 
ing System. Fill in the coupon and mail it today. 
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Don Fraser, Galt, Ontario, feeds silage automatically to 55 cows in 6 minutes 


March 1965 
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One man's garden; 
another man's envy 

We're willing to bet that nobody 
can tell you that preparing a 
seedbed and cultivating a garden 
by hand is fun. It's work —no 
question about it. If you've been 
watching others tackle these jobs 
the easier way, then put down 
the shovel and see an eye-open¬ 
ing demonstration of an ARIENS 
JET tiller. An ARIENS JET tills up 
to 5,000 square feet an hour— 
all with fingertip controls — for¬ 
ward and reverse. And nobody 
but nobody makes a more rug¬ 
ged, more dependable tiller drive 
gear case. Start enjoying a bigger, 
healthier, more productive gar¬ 
den. Your ARIENS Dealer can 
put an end to envy. 

ARIENS, P.O. BOX 507 
BURLINGTON, ONTARIO 



RED CROSS 


IS ALWAYS THERE 
WITHYOURHELP 
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Added CO 2 boosts production. Here Dr. John Wiebe, Vineland horticulture 
experiment station, uses infrared gas analyzer to determine best concentration 


Carbon Dioxide . . . 

Friend in the Greenhouse 


EVERYTHING that lives, or any¬ 
thing that has ever been part of a 
living thing, is made up of long 
chains of carbon atoms. For example, 
the corn flakes, the milk, the sugar 
you eat at breakfast are all different 
combinations of carbon with other 
elements. So is the wood of the 
table, the plastic of your butter dish, 
and the natural gas that heats your 
coffee. 

The second most important ele¬ 
ment in organic material is hydrogen. 
In fact, most organic materials can 
be listed as “hydrocarbons.” 

How do these two elements get 
into our food, fuel, furniture, and 
fibers? Oddly enough, the carbon 
comes from carbon dioxide (CO 2 ) in 
the air, and the hydrogen from the 
jvater around us. 

Whenever a green plant is ex¬ 
posed to light, it gets to work com¬ 
bining carbon dioxide from air with 
hydrogen from water to form simple 
sugars. These simple sugars are then 
changed by the plant to leaf tissue, 
wood, starch or oil. Animals or 
humans eat these plants and change 
the sugar, starch and oil to their 
own uses. 

The basic process of combining 
carbon dioxide and water to form 
sugar is called “photosynthesis.” This 
big term simply means light (photo) 
assembly (synthesis), in other words, 
putting together under the influence 
of light. Since we depend so directly 
on organic material for food, cloth¬ 
ing and heat, the process of photo¬ 
synthesis is of great importance to us. 

For many years scientists have 
known about this process and have 
measured it as best they could. Re¬ 
cently a new research tool has been 
made available.- This new piece of 
equipment, known as an infrared 
gas analyzer, allows very rapid, 
accurate measurement of the photo¬ 
synthetic process. Where once it 
took him 1 to 2 hours to analyze 


an air sample, this can now be done 
in less than 2 minutes. 

GREENHOUSE farmers have one 
marked advantage over other farm¬ 
ers. They can increase the concen¬ 
tration of carbon dioxide in the air 
in a greenhouse and so increase the 
efficiency of photosynthesis. Theo¬ 
retically, it should be possible to 
much more than double yields of 
greenhouse crops by adding carbon 
dioxide. This level of increase has 
been achieved in a few experiments 
but often the increases have been 
in the range of 10 to 25 per cent. 
Now researchers are trying to find 
out how to best take advantage of 
increased carbon dioxide levels to 
get consistently large yield increases. 

Eventually we may even add extra 
carbon dioxide to the air around 
field crops. Certainly this is not 
practical at present. However, when 
you think that normal air contains 
only 0.03 per cent carbon dioxide 
and plants can profitably use at 
least 3 to 4 times that concentration, 
this seems to be one of our modern 
agricultural frontiers. 

In greenhouses, carbon dioxide 
can be added in 3 ways: (1) by 
bringing in rotting organic material 
like manure; (2) by burning such 
organic fuels as propane or natural 
gas; (3) by piping in purified carbon 
dioxide from bottles. All three work. 

Manure or other mulch material 
rots and releases carbon dioxide at 
an uncontrolled rate. Therefore, 
there are times, particularly at night, 
when carbon dioxide is wasted. 
Burning a gas is very successful but 
there is always danger of impurities 
escaping into the greenhouse and 
damaging the plants. Bottled carbon 
dioxide is safe and easily controlled. 
However, it is expensive. We still 
don’t know how best to add carbon 
dioxide but there is no doubt that 
this is one of our next steps in 
increasing plant production. — John 
Wiebe. V 


Peonies Will 
Beautify Your Garden 

H. T. ALLEN, horticulturist at the 
Lacombe, Alta, experimental farm, 
has only praise for peonies. In his 
experience they are beautiful, hardy 
and do well in a variety of soils so 
long as they get good drainage. He 
recommends planting new stock 
during the last half of September. 

Here are his planting directions: 
Prepare the soil well before planting. 
Plant root divisions so the buds are 
covered with 2 inches of soil. In 
heavier soils, improve the drainage 
by digging a hole 2 or 3 feet wide 
and filling it with lighter soil. This 
will also give the plant more room 
for rooting. 

He also points out that peonies 
respond well to bonemeal but rich 
organic fertilizers should not be 
allowed into contact with roots or 
crown. 

Among the early blooming small 
plant types that have done well at 
Lacombe is John Harvard. From 
the Japanese varieties Mr. Allen sug¬ 
gests Ama - No - Sode, Jappensha - 
Ikhu, Krinkled White, Tokio and 
Mai Fleuri. 

Peonies may become afflicted with 
Botrytis blight, Mr. Allen says. Af¬ 
flicted plants develop a brownish 
rot on the lower part of stems and 
then irregular brownish areas on the 
leaves. Flower buds may fail to open 
and later turn hard and brown. To 
control Botrytis blight, remove and 
destroy infected stems. Keep the 
soil around the base of the plant 
well cultivated and free from debris. 
In spring, when plants are about 1 
foot high, spray with a fungicide 
such as Bordeaux mixture, Captan or 
Zineb. V 

Hardy Ornamental 
Crabapple Selections 

TWO NEW ORNAMENTAL crab- 
apple varieties will be available to 
prairie gardeners this spring. The 
new varieties — Garry and Selkirk — 
were developed by the CDA’s ex¬ 
perimental farm at Morden, Man. 
Garry and Selkirk belong to the 
rosybloom group of ornamental 
crabapples which are distinguished 
by reddish flowers and leaves. Under 
test at Morden for 25 years and more 
recently at other prairie testing sta¬ 
tions, both have proven their suita¬ 
bility and hardiness. 

According to ornamentals special¬ 
ist W. A. Cumming, Garry grows 
20 to 25 feet high with slender arch¬ 
ing branches. Its leaves are bronze- 
red in spring and fall, medium green 
with a bronze cast in summer. Deep 
marpon flower buds open to medium¬ 
sized flowers of old rose that fade 
to a clear pink. Bright red rounded 
half-inch fruits follow profuse bloom. 
These fruits remain firm and colorful 
well into winter. 

Selkirk grows 25 to 30 feet high 
and has a rounded outline. Its large 
leaves are first reddish and later 
turn to dark green with a bronze 
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cast. Bright purplish red flower buds 
open to flat-faced rose-colored flow¬ 
ers. Large blooms are mostly clus¬ 
tered at the ends of branches and 
give this variety a distinctive effect. 

The three-quarter inch, oval fruits 
turn bright scarlet red in early Aug¬ 
ust and remain colorful until severe 
frost. Then they soften, turn light 
brown and finally drop in late 
November. V 


Promising 
Fruit Varieties 

NEW FRUIT VARIETIES which 
show promise at England’s John 
Innes Institute include a new straw¬ 
berry named Merton Herald and two 
new apples, one called Merton 
Charm, the other as yet unnamed. 

The new strawberry, Merton 
Herald, a cross between Tennessee 
Beauty and Royal Sovereign, has 
been on trial since 1960. A well- 
flavored early variety, it has fairly 
large conical fruit, bright orange- 
red in color. It shows slight suscepti¬ 
bility to mildew, none to verticillium 
wilt and does not suffer unduly from 
drought. Fruit picks easily and 
travels well. Virus-free supplies may 
be available for multiplication within 
a year. 

The Merton Charm apple, a cross 
between McIntosh Red and Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, is reported to have a 
first-class flavor. The unnamed vari¬ 
ety, another Cox’s Orange Pippin 
cross, is described as one of the 
most promising of the new varieties. 
It ripens in October, is brightly 
colored, of good size and shape and 
of very good flavor. V 


Develop New 
Potato Variety 

A NEW POTATO variety named 
Chinook will be available to Alberta 
potato growers by 1967, according to 
Dr. W. E. Torfason, of the Leth¬ 
bridge, Alta., research station. A 
highly scab - resistant, mid - season 
variety, Chinook is well suited to 
southern Alberta’s irrigated area. 
While the new variety has cooking 
and processing qualities comparable 
to those of Netted Gem, it gives a 
better yield. 

Chinook was licensed last Novem¬ 
ber. Elite seed will be multiplied at 
the Lethbridge station this summer 
and next year, foundation seed 
growers will increase stock for gen¬ 
eral distribution in 1967. 

Until Chinook seed is available. 
Dr. Torfason recommends Irish Cob¬ 
bler as a mid-season variety. He 
also suggests that growers use foun¬ 
dation seed for healthier plants and 
higher yields. V 


Certified 
Raspberries Due 

FIRST PLANTS from Ontario’s rasp¬ 
berry plant certification program will 
be available this fall according to 
officials of the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture. These plants, now 
being propagated by qualified grow¬ 
ers, are expected to give higher yields 
and lengthen the productive life of 
raspberry plantings. V 


Which crop thief is robbing you? 



Weed-clean fields 
with Kil-Mor (H430) 

and increase your 
profit per acre! 




Controlling a wide range of weeds, including ‘hard-to-kill’ 
varieties that have resisted 2,4-D, KIL-MOR has proven 
in continuous field tests in all 3 prairie provinces that it 
effectively kills off these soil-nutrient stealers in the early 
Stages, promoting a clean, healthier, higher yielding crop. 

In Alberta field tests KIL-MOR treated plots yielded an 
increase of 7 bushels of wheat per acre over untreated land. 
Oat yields at 2 farm locations were increased an average 
of 19 bushels per acre. In Saskatchewan field tests, where 
heavy Wild Buckwheat infestation was a problem, KIL-MOR 
increased wheat yields by 10 clean bushels per acre. 
Buckwheat dockage was completely eliminated. The oats 
from the untreated check were black with Buckwheat seeds. 
The increased yields — and the cleanliness of the complete 
crop as a result of KIL-MOR weed control, proved its 
effectiveness and profitability. Let KIL-MOR demonstrate 
its weed destroying powers against: Wild Buckwheat, 

Lady’s Thumb Sniartweed, Green Smartweed, Tartary 
Buckwheat, Cow Cockle, Hedge Bindweed, Corn Spurry, 
Russian Thistle, Canada Thistle (top control), Yellow Mus¬ 
tard . .. and many more. Easy to use, KIL-MOR is applied 
with a regular crop sprayer at the 3 to 4 leaf stage 
of the crop — when weeds are young — following 
dosage rates on the label. For complete 
application details and farm test results, 
consult your Green Cross Dealer. 

KIL-MOR is available in 1 gal. cans and 5 gal. pails. 

Contains Banvel (D) T.M. Velslool Chemical Corporation 

PRODUCTS 



100% EFFECTIVE AGAINST 
TARTARY BUCKWHEAT 



Joseph Zulc, Vegreville, Alta. 


“Tartary was so thick you 
couldn’t drop a needle through 
it. I am sure we would have 
lost our seed. Kil-Mor knocked 
out the Tartary so well you 
couldn’t even find a small plant 
in July. Even though we had 
a poor crop year this year, we 
took off 35 bu. of wheat per 
acre. I can’t even imagine what 
would have happened without 
Kil-Mor. Next year I am go¬ 
ing to use Kil-Mor again.” 


Division of * Trade Ma ' k Re9 ' d - 

THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. OF CANADA LTD. Woodstock, N.B.»Montreal*Toronto>Winnipeg«Calgary*Edmonton«Vancouver 
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VALUABLE! 

NEW! 


Veterinary 
fm Products I 



72 PAGE 
BOOKLET ON 
ANIMAL AND 
POULTRY HEALTH 


Concise booklet packed with up-to-date 
information on animal and poultry diseases. 
Describes latest scientific aids for the farmer 
and breeder. Special coupon enclosed saves 
you 10% on your first purchase of VioBin 
veterinary products through your local dealer. 

Send today for your copy of this informative 
health guide. 

VioBin (Canada) Limited, St.Thomas, Ontario. 


f VioBin (Canada) Limited 
St. Thomas, Ontario, Dept. No. c.g-3 

[ Please send me a copy of your new animal 
I and poultry health booklet. I enclose 25c to 
| cover postage and handling. 

Name. 

I Address. 


l-_______________________ j 


+ 

RID CROSS 

is always there 
f with YOUR help 


Calcium for Laying Hens 


Caged birds have no 
other source of calcium 
than the laying ration 



[Guide photo 


CHECK THE RATION before you 
give hens extra calcium. A major 
problem in producing high-quality 
eggs is shell quality. The strength 
of the egg shell is an important fac¬ 
tor, particularly in relation to hand¬ 
ling and transportation of eggs. Low 
quality egg shells and cracked eggs 
cost egg producers a lot of money. 
Many are attempting to correct the 
problem by adding calcium to laying 
diets. D. G. Luckham, poultry spe¬ 
cialist at the Western Ontario Agri¬ 


cultural School, Ridgetown, Ont., 
says this may aggravate the prob¬ 
lem. 

National Research Council has re¬ 
ported the calcium requirement of 
growing pullets to be 1 per cent of 
the ration while that of the laying 
hen is 2.75 per cent of the ration. 
Most feed manufacturers follow 
these recommendations in formulat¬ 
ing laying rations. 

If all of the supplementary cal¬ 
cium is incorporated in a mixed 



This is the sign 
a progressive farmer and i 
up-to-date, profitable farm 


J. R. Smith 


Take a look at your own farm. Wherever 
electricity is working for you, aren't things 
easier, safer, more convenient? In so 
many ways, throughout farmhouse, barns, 
yards and working areas, electricity 
helps take the burden out of farm work, 
increases its profitability. How about 
those other areas, on your farm, where 
electricity could make life easier? 

Sponsored by Electric Utilities as members of the CANADIAN ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Well-Electrif ed Sign is awarded 
to progressive farmers who have 
modernized theirfarms to a standard 
of electrical efficiency established by 
The Canadian Electrical Association. 
Your local electric utility repre¬ 
sentative will be glad to give 
you further details. 



Poultry 


feed, you should not feed extra cal¬ 
cium. If the feed contains less than 
the required amount you should 
provide a calcium supplement free 
choice. Check the feed manufac¬ 
turer’s directions. 

There is some disagreement 
among research workers as to the 
best method of providing sufficient 
calcium. It is probably easier and 
more efficient to provide cage birds 
with a feed mix containing sufficient 
calcium for their needs. 

This method may also be best for 
floor layers. There is evidence that 
birds which have been severely de- 
beaked do not eat grit. They prob¬ 
ably would not eat oyster shell or 
limestone. Also, there is evidence 
that a hen is not a good judge of 
her own needs and under certain 
conditions she will eat too much 
calcium which lowers egg produc¬ 
tion or increases mortality. Too 
much dietary calcium also causes 
rough egg shells. 

Calcium must be supplied in the 
growing ration for normal growth 
and bone formation. Some ingested 
calcium is retained by the body and 
any excess is excreted. Recently, ex¬ 
cessive calcium in the growing ra¬ 
tion has been associated with kidney 
damage. Feeding a laying ration 
while the bird is growing may not 
be a good idea. The added stress of 
a very high calcium laying ration on 
the kidneys may cause an increase 
in early mortality. 

Insufficient calcium in the laying 
ration causes hens to withdraw body 
calcium to maintain egg production. 
Once the body calcium is depleted, 
egg production will go down and 
eventually stop. 

It has been suggested that the 
calcium requirement of hens is 
about 3.5 per cent of the ration until 
peak egg production is reached. 
After this, the calcium may be re¬ 
duced to 3 per cent for satisfac¬ 
tory results. 

Adding a calcium supplement, 
either in the feed or free choice, 
during hot weather or near the end 
of the egg production period, may 
result in some improvement in egg 
shell quality. Adding large amounts 
of calcium may improve shell 
strength and at the same time de¬ 
crease rate of production. V 


Glass Poultry Grit 

A JAPANESE inventor feeds chicks 
small glass beads, which he says are 
greatly superior to the conventional 
grits. Poultry do not have teeth but 
the equivalent of chewing is per¬ 
formed by rough particles in the 
gizzard. 

The patentee, Kenso Kusaka of 
Kamogun, encases 5 or 10 beads in 
a capsule. A chick is held in the 
hand, its bill is forced open and the 
capsule is inserted. The capsule dis¬ 
solves in the craw and the beads col¬ 
lect in the gizzard, or muscular 
stomach. They are said to last at 
least 4 months. V 
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Here are three new 
tractor and implement 
tires built especially 
for Canadian 
soil conditions, 
they're from 

SEIBERLING 

they just might be 
the best farm tires 
you ever owned. 

You may even have said it yourself—that there's room are the result. Their test performances encourage the 
for improvement in farm tires. That Canadian farmers suggestion that they just might be the best farm tires 
need tires versatile enough to perform well in a variety you ever owned. That's what Seiberling had in mind, 
of soil conditions. Seiberling saw the need. These tires 



SEIBERLING Plow-Guide 

• THREE-RIB FRONT makes steering easier in-the-field 
and on-the-road • HIGH CENTRE RIB assures maximum 
control and steering accuracy • TWO DEEP CENTRE 
GROOVES help prevent side-slipping ... assure effec¬ 
tive flotation • SPECIAL RUBBER COMPOUNDS and 
NYLON CORD BODY give long, trouble-free service. 
FULL-SIZE, FULL-PLY, FULL GUARANTEE 


SEIBERLING Plow-Grip 

• STRAIGHT LUGS give positive soil penetration for 
strong, even-pulling power • OPEN CENTRE TREAD 
DESIGN permits deeper bite . . . assures effective self¬ 
cleaning • TOUGH NYLON CORD BODY resists 
moisture, absorbs impact bruises, improves casing dura- 
ability .TOUGHENED RUBBER COMPOUNDS prevent 
deterioration from excessive sun, moisture and acids. 
FULL-SIZE, FULL-PLY, FULL GUARANTEE 


SEIBERLING Rib-Implement 

• FIVE-RIB design gives directional stability • TOUGH¬ 
ENED TREAD RUBBER resists cuts, snags, and weather 
deterioration • NYLON CORD BODY delivers longer, 
stronger service under all load conditions • SIZES to 
fit 15"-1 6" free-rolling implement wheels. 

FULL-SIZE, FULL-PLY, FULL GUARANTEE 




SEIBERLING 


Seiberling Rubber Company of Canada Limited 99 Paton Rd„ Toronto 9, Ontario 








CERTIFIED SEED 
PROTECTS YOUR 
INVESTMENT 


Sowing poor seed costs money ... risks your entire investment 
in crop production costs. For example, seed drill surveys across 
Canada show that up to 50% of the seed sown each year 
grades “rejected” because of weed content. Such seed can 
plant over 200,000 weed seeds per acre. That’s one big reason 
why you should renew your basic seed supply frequently with 
Certified Seed. Certified Seed will eliminate most of your crop 
risks for just 5%-10% of your total production costs. 

Certified Seed is guaranteed true to variety, high in germination, 
with a high degree of freedom from weed seeds and disease. 
That’s because Certified Seed is grown, sealed and sold under 
strict Government supervision for your protection. Certified 
Seed costs only a few cents more per acre than commercial 
seed ... so why gamble? 


STRICT GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION FROM BREEDING TO BAGGING 




Crops are continually checked in the field, the lab and storage 
identity, purity, germination, freedom from weeds and 


Protect your 
investment-sow 
Certified Seed 


THE CANADIAN SEED GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


New Virus 
Threat to Corn 

Maize dwarf mosaic is spreading through 
the U.S. but has not reached Canada yet 


Where maize dwarf 
mosaic strikes, the corn 
crop can become a 
total loss 



[Wooster Experiment Station photos 


MAIZE DWARF MOSAIC is a re¬ 
cently named virus disease which 
has struck parts of the states of Ar¬ 
kansas, California, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri and Virginia. In 1962 it 
was identified in Ohio; the following 
year it hit 10,000 acres in that state 
and last year the loss was estimated 
at 5 million bushels of corn. 

Where maize dwarf mosaic has 
appeared, damage to the corn crop 
has ranged as high as 100 per cent. 
Originally there was some confusion 
between this newly defined disease 
and the older established corn stunt, 
known to occur in the southern 
United States. The effects of maize 
dwarf mosaic are sufficiently ob¬ 
vious that it is extremely unlikely 
that the virus has entered any corn 
growing area unnoticed. On the 
bright side, the disease has not been 
reported in Canada or in the northern 
coni states of Nebraska, Iowa or 
Minnesota. 

The time of infection has a direct 
bearing on the severity of the dis¬ 
ease. Last year the symptoms were 
noticed in mid-June in Ohio, when 
the com was about a foot high. The 
disease spread rapidly and reached 
epidemic proportions by early July. 
Severely stunted plants which were 
infected at an early age, had either 
small ears with poor grain set, or 
no grain at all by harvest time. 

The symptoms in young corn 
appear mostly as a mosaic of light 
and dark areas at the base of the 
leaves. This sometimes causes a 
striping effect which gives way to a 
yellow hue over most of the leaf. 
Still later, shades of red develop 
near the sides and tips or as vivid 
streaks within the blade of the leaf. 


Deep red colors may be apparent by 
August. 

Dr. Lansing Williams, of the ex¬ 
periment station at Wooster, Ohio, 
considers that corn which has been 
weakened by the vims becomes more 
susceptible to crown rot, stalk and 
root rot. 

Johnsongrass, which is not a Ca¬ 
nadian, has been identified as a 
host in which the vims spends the 
winter. “Later in the season,” says 
Dr. Williams, “foxtail and, to a lesser 
extent, other annual weed grasses 
contain the virus. These plants are 
not important in overwintering the 
virus, but they increase the build-up 
that subsequently spreads to corn.” 

The disease can be spread me¬ 
chanically; in the corn fields the corn 
leaf aphid and other insects spread 
the virus. Insects in Canada could 
spread the disease but they would 
not necessarily be the same species 
prevalent in the U.S. 

The development of resistant 
varieties seems to offer the best and 
most lasting defense against the 
spread of maize dwarf mosaic. Most 
current varieties are probably sus¬ 
ceptible, but some already are known 
to have tolerance. 

What are the implications of all 
this for Canadian com growers? Dr. 
Ed Gamble, OAC corn breeding spe¬ 
cialist, says, “There is absolutely no 
need to hit the panic button. How¬ 
ever, we should be fully aware of 
what is happening in the U.S. This 
newly identified disease is just one 
more good reason for periodically 
inspecting the corn crop during the 
growing season. Good husbandry, 
which keeps grassy weeds to a mini¬ 
mum, reduces the hazards.” Gamble 


To hasten the testing of 
varieties for equidistant 
corn planting, Dr. Ed 
Gamble of OAC grows 
a winter crop in 
Florida. If necessary, 
breeding for maize 
dwarf mosaic tolerance 
could be speeded up by 
growing three crops 
annually 
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expects to be able to challenge some 
of our common corn hybrids in the 
U.S. under field conditions this year. 

Another aspect of Dr. Gamble’s 
work in corn breeding is entirely un¬ 
related to maize com mosaic but 
the technique used could provide 
the key to speeding up production 
of resistant varieties. Gamble is en¬ 
gaged in a continuing three-pronged 
corn breeding program. It is aimed 
at finding the ideal corn for equi¬ 
distant planting. Selection is being 
made for early flowering, so that the 


corn makes maximum use of the long 
hot summer days. The third target 
is to build cold-tolerant varieties 
which will permit more stable corn 
growth in May and June. 

To speed up the work Gamble 
grows a crop in Florida in the win¬ 
ter. He says, “If the maize dwarf 
mosaic problem became an impend¬ 
ing threat we could speed up our 
breeding of tolerant strains in this 
same way. We can even extend this 
to three crops in any 12-month 
period.”—P.L. V 


The Best Feed— 

High Energy Corn Silage 

The way to get high energy corn 
silage — grow high energy corn 



[Guide photo 


Steers can be fed to 
choice finish on 
high-energy corn silage 
with some added 
protein supplement 


IT TAKES 4 LB. of shelled corn, 
properly supplemented, to produce 
1 lb. of pork but a pig cannot make 
efficient use of the whole corn plant. 
A steer, on the other hand, uses 8 
lb. of shelled corn to produce a 
pound of beef but it can efficiently 
digest all of the corn plant. If you 
are in the cattle business, you can’t 
use only the shelled grain portion 
of your corn crop and still compete 
with your hog-raising neighbor. 

Com silage with proper protein 
supplement will produce more beef 
per acre than any other feeding 
system. But ordinary corn silage con¬ 
tains only about 70 per cent Total 
Digestible Nutrients on a dry-matter 
basis, only enough to produce good 
grade beef. To produce choice grade 
beef, the ration should contain 80 
per cent T.D.N. 

Shelled corn contains 94 per cent 
T.D.N. on a dry-matter basis. An 
80 per cent T.D.N. ration can be 
obtained by combining 1 ton of 
ordinary corn silage with 7% bu. of 
shelled corn. This can be done by 
harvesting 58 per cent of the corn 
crop as shelled corn and 42 per cent 
as whole plant silage. You have to 
use two lines of harvesting machin¬ 
ery and leave stalks in the field that 
could have produced more beef per 
acre if they were used. This system 
also means two separate storages, 
increased storage loss and more labor 
for feeding. 

High T.D.N. silage can be made 
by the “center-cut” or “butt” method 
where only part of the corn stalk is 
harvested thus raising the propor¬ 
tion of ear to stalk. A variation of 
this is “alternate-row” silage. The 
whole plant of one row is harvested 
and only the ears on the next row. 


Machinery costs are high and some 
of the plant material is not harvested. 

Corn Program 

J. R. Gallin, of the Soils and 
Crops Branch, ODA, says that a 
better method of producing high 
T.D.N. com silage is to grow it, 
that is, grow corn with a high pro¬ 
portion of grain to stalk. This is 
how: 

1. Select an early maturing, high 
grain hybrid. 

2. Plant early. 

3. Harvest as whole plant silage 
at maturity. 

Selecting an early maturing hy¬ 
brid removes the risk of the corn 
freezing before it has matured. 

Early planting produces a shorter, 
smaller plant with much greater pro¬ 
portion of grain to stalk. Early 
planted corn may not look so good 
nor grow as tall but it produces 
higher yields of total dry matter and 
more grain than late planted corn, 
according to Howard Henry of the 
Soils and Crops Branch, Ontario 
Department of Agriculture. Farm 
trials carried out during 1963 and 
1964 by the Ontario Soil and Crop 
Improvement Association compared 
corn planted early. May 3-14; med¬ 
ium, May 15-28 and late, May 29- 
June 14. 

Early planted corn yielded 15.7 
tons of silage containing 5.5 tons of 
dry matter, medium yielded 18.3 
tons of silage containing 5.4 tons 
of dry matter and late yielded, 20.4 
tons of silage containing 5.2 tons of 
dry matter. The grain corn harvested 
was 115.1 bu., 98.7 bu., and 77.5 bu. 

Silage from the early plantings 
was 65 per cent water, medium 70 


NEW IMPROVED 


FREE ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
FOR FARMERS 



Increased Coverage 
More Benefits 
Up to $20,000 Protection 


Statistics have proven that farming is a dangerous occupation. 
Recognizing this, ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN now provides 
compensation for minor injuries that hamper the farmer's 
ability to work for more than seven days. More serious 
injuries of course carry a bigger benefit. This wider base of 
benefits will provide greater coverage for an increased num¬ 
ber of farmers. 

A farmer automatically qualifies for this protection when he 
has delivered 500 bushels of grain to an ALBERTA PACIFIC 
elevator. There is no cost to the farmer customer. 

The new comprehensive accident insurance plan offered by 
ALBERTA PACIFIC is specifically designed to meet the 
farmer's needs. Prepared for ALBERTA PACIFIC by The Great- 
West Life Assurance Co., it provides more benefits than any 
other previous or existing policy, and it covers a wider range 
of disabilities and injuries. 

Deliver your grain to the ALBERTA PACIFIC elevator in your 
area. You'll get the benefit of the best insurance coverage 
of its kind—without cost! See your local agent for complete 
details. 

ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 

LTD. 


March 1965 
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SOILS AND CROPS 


per cent and late 75. per cent. The 
extra water is not needed to pre¬ 
serve the silage, adds nothing to the 
feed value and increases the cost of 
harvesting, storing and feeding a ton 
oi dry matter. 

Early plantings also produced 
grain corn with a higher dry matter 
content: early 47 per cent dry mat¬ 
ter, medium 41 per cent and late 
33 per cent. Since shelled corn has 
more feed value than stalks and 
leaves, early planted silage, with its 
high grain content, is the best feed. 

Seed Treatment 

Corn should be sown as early as 
weather and soil conditions will per¬ 
mit. Modern, cold tolerant hybrids 
will grow in the cool weather of 
early May. In the extreme south¬ 
western sections of Ontario, late 
April plantings may be practical. 
Seed rot and insect damage can be 
overcome by chemical seed treat¬ 
ments. Commercial seed corn in 
Ontario is treated with a fungicide 
to control seed rotting organisms. To 
protect corn against seed maggots 
and wireworms, all seed should also 
be treated with an insecticide. R. 
H. Brown, horticulture specialist, 
Western Ontario Agricultural School, 


says that in 1965 most seed corn 
will be accompanied by a package 
of insecticide which should be ap¬ 
plied to the seed just prior to seed¬ 
ing. The insecticide will prevent 
damage from soil insects like seed 
corn maggot and wireworm. The 
reason corn seed is not treated with 
insecticides until shortly before seed¬ 
ing is that treating seed more than 3 
months before seeding will reduce 
germination. 

An insecticide alone is frequently 
more injurious to seed than when it 
is applied with a fungicide. How¬ 
ever, since the companies have al¬ 
ready applied the fungicide, no fur¬ 
ther fungicide need be applied. 

Diseases affecting germinating 
seeds and seedlings are more harm¬ 
ful when the seed is injured by in¬ 
sects. Damping-off organisms are 
the most common. The fungicides 
applied by the seed company are 
therefore of utmost importance to 
good emergence. 

A few cents’ worth of protection 
in the form of insecticides supplied 
by the seed company with each 
bushel of seed corn, should be well 
worth many times its weight in 
bushels of corn harvested by the 
grower. 


Henry says that corn hybrids 
should be chosen with great care. 
If corn matures too late and is frozen 
in the fall before reaching maturity, 
dry matter yield will be lost. Corn 
does not reach maturity until the 
grain moisture is down to 35 per 
cent. If growth is stopped by frost 
at 60 per cent moisture (milk stage) 
only half of the potential dry matter 
yield will be obtained. A 15 per cent 
loss in yield can be expected even 
if the grain moisture is down to 45 
per cent when the killing frost hits. 
Early hybrids are often ready for 
harvest before bad weather becomes 
a problem. 

Harvesting near maturity is im¬ 
portant if you are to get top yields. 
Harvesting immature com causes 
loss of feed or dry matter, espe¬ 
cially in the high energy grain por¬ 
tion of the plant. Late harvesting 
causes storage losses, because over¬ 
mature corn is too dry to ensile. 

All information should be used in 
choosing suitable hybrids. Study the 
characteristics of each hybrid and 
determine how well it suits a certain 
area or farm. Maturity, stalk 
strength, ear height, ear size, ease 
of picking and disease and insect 
resistance' are all important, but 
most emphasis should be placed on 
maturity and stalk strength in mak¬ 
ing the final choice. 


In Ontario the standard guide 
used in choosing hybrids is the an¬ 
nual report of the “Hybrid Corn 
Performance Trials” conducted by 
the Ontario Corn Committee. This 
report is available from county 
offices of the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture. It provides detailed 
yield, maturity and stalk strength 
data for Ontario to use in choos¬ 
ing hybrids of suitable maturity for 
individual farms. 

Fertilizer 

All the common nitrogen fertiliz¬ 
ers are equally effective for com if 
they are properly applied. Price is 
usually the main factor in making 
a choice. T. E. Bates of the De¬ 
partment of Soil Science, OAC, says 
you should compare them on the 
basis of the price per pound of nitro¬ 
gen. 

Price of nitrogen per pound = 
price per ton 
% N X 20 

Each nitrogen fertilizer has char¬ 
acteristics which affect its use. 

Anhydrous ammonia, 82 per cent 
N, and aqua ammonia, 20 per cent 
N, may have a price advantage over 
other forms. However, application 
costs are greater as they must be 
placed in the soil to prevent evapor¬ 
ation losses. Anhydrous ammonia 
should be placed 6 in. deep in the 
soil and aqua ammonia 3 in. deep. 

Ammonium nitrate, 33 per cent N, 
is the only common source other 
than mixed fertilizer, that should be 
applied with the corn planter. When 
placed 2 in. to the side and below 
the seed, rate should not exceed 60 
lb. of nitrogen per acre. For pre¬ 
plant application on most soils or 
for side-dressing it is equal to other 
sources. 

Urea, 45 per cent N, is satisfactory 
for pre-planting or side-dress appli¬ 
cation. Evaporation losses may occur 
if it is applied on heavy crop resi¬ 
dues. 

Nitrogen solutions, except aqua 
ammonia, are usually made up of 
urea and ammonium nitrate and may 
be used wherever the dry materials 
are satisfactory. Solutions should 
not be sprayed on growing crops 
due to the danger of burning the 
leaves. They can be put on satis¬ 
factorily with drip or jet nozzles. V 

Fertilizing 
Cereal Grains 

THE BEST PLACE to put fertilizer 
for cereal grains is directly with the 
seed. This was the most effective in 
field and greenhouse studies con¬ 
ducted by the Dept, of Soil Science, 
OAC, compared to putting it beside 
or above the seed. It was also 
better than broadcasting and disc¬ 
ing in the fertilizer. If you do not 
have a fertilizer attachment, it is 
doubtful if you can justify the cost 
of a new drill just to achieve opti¬ 
mum placement. Only when you are 
growing a large acreage of cereal 
grains, particularly wheat or barley, 
is this likely to be worthwhile. 

There are two other methods. You 
can use liquid fertilizer or plow down 
broadcasted dry fertilizer. 

Liquid fertilizer applied at the 
same rate and in the same position 
(Please turn to page 54) 


u&*B3SM saA f . 

atmosTproiriepo'f* 


INCLUDES NEW 


TI r[ S . COULTERS & MARKERS 
CUTS 20 FT. 


NOBLE MODEL HC 17-20-A 

HIGH CLEARANCE • FLEXIBILITY* OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 
AT LESS THAN $70 PER FOOT OF CUT 

This machine can be equipped to cut either 17 or 20 ft. We also offer model 
HC I7-A, cutting 17 ft. only; and model HC I4-A which cuts 14 ft. 

Wing lift attachments can be supplied for transport if necessary, as extras. 

For extremely rocky areas see our famous model ’K' squadron outfits, with 
individual action for extra shock resistance. 


See your 
NOBLE dealer 
or write direct 


NOBLE CULTIVATORS LIMITED 

29 Years Experience In Blade Design and Operation 

NOBLEFORD ALBERTA CANADA 
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1964 Results of Cominco Demonstration Farms Announced 


ALBERTA 

FORT MACLEOD 

Tom Blunder! 

Elephant Brand A.P. 11-48-0 applied 
at the rate of 100 lbs. per acre on a 
four-year-old stand of alfalfa gave an 
extra net profit of $5.00 per acre. Yield 
increased by 800 lbs. per acre. 

Barley was seeded with 100 lbs. of 
Elephant Brand A.N.P. 23-23-0 per 
acre on land that had been cropped to 
either barley or wheat for the five pre¬ 
ceding years. Yield was increased 12.6 
bus. for an extra net profit of $5.68 
per acre. 

Summerfallow wheat fertilized with 
50 lbs. of Elephant Brand A.P. 11-48-0 
at seeding time produced 6.8 more bus. 
per acre for an extra net profit of $7.00 
per acre after deducting the fertilizer 
cost. 

CARSTAIRS 

Bob Thaw 

Elephant Brand fertilizer applied 
with Wolfe barley on stubble land at 
100 lbs. per acre gave an extra net 
profit of $16.14 per acre. Yield in¬ 
creased by 25 bus. per acre. 

200 lbs. of Elephant Brand A.N.P. 
23-23-0 per acre broadcast on an al¬ 
falfa grass stand increased yield by 1.8 
tons for an extra net profit of $27.00 
per acre. 

Parkland barley was seeded on sum¬ 
merfallow with 50 lbs. of Elephant 
Brand A.P. 11-48-0 per acre. The fer¬ 
tilizer produced 14.1 more bus. per acre 
for an extra net profit of $8.70 per acre 
after paying for the fertilizer. 

LACOMBE 

Bob Harrington 

Three demonstrations were placed on 
stubble land seeded to barley on this 
Demonstration Farm. 

In the first demonstration, 150 lbs. per 
acre of Elephant Brand A.N. 33.5-0-0 
were broadcast before seeding and 50 
lbs. per acre of Elephant Brand A.P. 
11-48-0 was applied with the seed. 
Extra profit due to fertilizer amounted 
to $8.75 per acre. Yield increased by 
20.4 bus. per acre. 

In the second demonstration, 150 
lbs. of Elephant Brand A.N.P. 23-23-0 
per acre again gave an increase of 20.4 
bus. for an extra $9.86 net profit per 
acre. 

The third demonstration was an ap¬ 
plication of Elephant Brand A.N.P. 
27-14-0 at 150 lbs. per acre. Yield was 
increased by 19.6 bus. for an extra net 
profit of $9.59 per acre after paying for 
the fertilizer. 

BONNYVILLE 

Donat Dumont 

Two demonstrations were placed on a 
three-year-old stand of brome alfalfa. 
Elephant Brand A.S. 21-0-0 was ap¬ 
plied at rates of 100 and 200 lbs. per 
acre. In the first case, yield increased 
1,000 lbs. for an extra net profit of 
$7.30 per acre. In the second case, yield 
increased by 800 lbs. per acre for an 
extra profit of $2.60 per acre after pay¬ 
ing for the fertilizer. 

An application of 160 lbs. of Elephant 
Brand A.P. 16-20-0 per acre on the 
same field produced a yield increase of 
600 lbs. per acre. Although this resulted 
in a gain of $6.00 per acre, it repre¬ 
sented a net loss of $0.04 per acre after 
paying for the fertilizer. 

CAMROSE 

Dennis Mohler 

300 lbs. of Elephant Brand A.P. 
16-20-0 per acre was broadcast in the 
Fall on an old stand of brome hay. 
Yield increased .91 tons per acre and 
extra net profit amounted to $11.89 
per acre after paying for the fertilizer. 

Summerfallow wheat fertilized with 
50 lbs. per acre of Elephant Brand A.P. 
11-48-0 produced an additional 4.6 bus. 
for an increased net profit per acre of 
$2.99 after deducting the fertilizer cost. 


50 lbs. per acre of Elephant Brand 
A.P. 11-48-0 applied with the seed bar¬ 
ley raised yield by 10.3 bus. for an 
extra net profit of $0.46 per acre after 
paying for the fertilizer. 

HIGH PRAIRIE 

Dewinter Brothers 

Flax seeded on stubble land received 
an application of 100 lbs. per acre of 
Elephant Brand Urea 45-0-0 prior to 
seeding and this resulted in an extra 
net profit of $22.28 per acre after pay¬ 
ing for the fertilizer. Yield increased by 
8.9 bus. per acre. 

Flax seeded on summerfallow re¬ 
ceived an application of 40 lbs. of Ele¬ 
phant Brand A.P. 11-48-0 per acre with 
the seed and produced .8 extra bus. per 
acre for an increased profit of $0.24 per 
acre after paying for the fertilizer. 

Barley seeded on summerfallow was 
fertilized with 60 lbs. of Elephant 
Brand A.P. 11-48-0 per acre and pro¬ 
duced an increase of 8.1 bus. per acre 
for an extra net profit of $3.12 per 
acre after paying for the fertilizer. 

Barley seeded on stubble land fer¬ 
tilized with Elephant Brand A.N.P. 
27-14-0 produced an increased yield 
of 21.5 bus. per acre for an extra net 
profit of $12.44 per acre after deduct¬ 
ing the fertilizer cost. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

HODGEVILLE 

Mike Dayne 

Wheat seeded on stubble land with 
80 lbs. per acre of Elephant Brand 
A.P. 16-20-0 showed an increase of 3 
bus. per acre for an extra net profit of 
$2.18 per acre after paying for the 
fertilizer. 

Oats seeded on summerfallow land 
with 80 lbs. per acre of Elephant 
Brand A.P. 11-48-0 yielded 10.2 more 
bus. per acre for an increased net profit 
per acre of $1.10. 

As most of the oat crop was cut 
green for feed, the extra production of 
three-quarters of a ton of dry matter 
on the fertilized test strip returned a 
profit in feed of $8.50 per acre after the 
fertilizer was paid for. 

Much of the land on this farm has 
been severely eroded in the past and 
Mike estimated that fertilizer doubled 
yields on the highly-eroded areas. 

RABBIT LAKE 

Stan Maloney 

Though drought and hail knocked- 
out the fertilizer demonstration on 
stubble land, a demonstration on sum¬ 
merfallow wheat showed excellent re¬ 
sults. Elephant Brand A.P. 11-48-0 ap¬ 
plied at a rate of 40 lbs. per acre 
increased yield 5.9 bus. for an extra 
net profit of $6.75 per acre after pay¬ 
ing for the fertilizer. 


BIGGAR 

John Anderson 

Pembina wheat seeded on summer¬ 
fallow fertilized with 40 lbs. per acre 
of Elephant Brand A.P. 11-48-0 gave 
an extra net profit of $10.95 an acre 
after paying for the fertilizer. Yield in¬ 
creased 8.1 bus. per acre. 

70 lbs. of Elephant Brand A.N.P. 
27-14-0 applied to each acre of stubble 
land seeded with Hancheon barley in¬ 
creased yield by 6 bus. per acre for an 
extra net profit of $1.60 per acre after 
paying for the fertilizer. 

Stubble land seeded to Bedwood flax 
received an application of 60 lbs. per 
acre of Elephant Brand A.N. 33.5-0-0 
and showed an increased yield of 2.6 
bus. for $5.35 extra net profit per acre 
after deducting the cost of the fertilizer. 

KELVINGTON 

Henry Dueck 

Wheat seeded on summerfallow with 
an application of 45 lbs. per acre of 
Elephant Brand A.P. 11-48-0 produced 
an extra net profit of $6.90 per acre 
after paying for the fertilizer. Yield in¬ 
creased 5.8 bus. per acre. 

150 lbs. per acre of Elephant Brand 
A.N. 33.5-0-0 was applied prior to seed¬ 
ing barley on stubble land. At seeding 
time, 45 lbs. of Elephant Brand A.P. 
11-48-0 was applied. Though yield in¬ 
creased 4 bus. per acre over the unfer¬ 
tilized check strip, there was a loss of 
$5.33 per acre. 

One acre of the same barley field 
received 115 lbs. per acre of Elephant 
Brand Urea 45-0-0 before seeding, and 
45 lbs. per acre of Elephant Brand 
A.P. 11-48-0 with the seed. Although 
this resulted in a gross profit of $4.20 
per acre, it represented a net loss of 
$4.53 per acre after paying for the 
fertilizer. 

It should be noted that the lack of 
moisture at seeding time, and later 
hail damage before the crop was ma¬ 
ture, reduced both yield and grade. 

Barley seeded on summerfallow and 
fertilized with '45 lbs. per acre of Ele¬ 
phant Brand A.P. 11-48-0 produced an 
extra 16.4 bus. per acre for an extra net 
profit of $10.74 per acre after paying 
for the fertilizer. 

GUERNSEY 

Harold Biehn 

Wheat seeded on summerfallow fer¬ 
tilized with Elephant Brand A.P. 11- 
48-0 gave an extra bet profit of $6.21 
per acre after paying for the fertilizer. 
The yield on the fertilized stand was 
35.3 bus. per acre—5.1 bus. per acre 
more than the unfertilized check strip. 
Stubble land was fertilized with 80 
lbs. per acre of Elephant Brand A.N. 
33.5-0-0 before seeding oats and 40 
lbs. per acre of Elephant Brand A.P. 
11-48-0 was applied with the seed. 
Even with extremely dry conditions 


during seeding and the growing sea¬ 
son, yields increased 1.8 bus. per acre 
over the unfertilized check strip. Al¬ 
though this resulted in an increased 
gross profit of $0.90 per acre, it repre¬ 
sented a net loss of $2.30 after paying 
for the fertilizer. 

A grass-alfalfa mixture that received 
an application of 200 lbs. of Elephant 
Brand A.N.P. 27-14-0 per acre in the 
Fall yielded an extra 430 lbs. per acre. 
Although this resulted in an increased 
gross profit of $5.36 per acre, it repre¬ 
sented a net loss of $3.64 per acre after 
paying for the fertilizer. Though the 
low yield increase resulted in a net dol¬ 
lar loss, Harold noted that the fertilized 
hay was greener, leafier and of a better 
quality than the unfertilized feed. 

MANITOBA 

DEEPDALE 

Lloyd Elder 

Summerfallow land seeded to barley 
and fertilized with 40 lbs. of Elephant 
Brand A.P. 11-48-0 per acre produced 
an extra net profit of $7.20 per acre 
after paying for the fertilizer. Yield in¬ 
creased 11.7 bus. per acre. 

Wheat seeded on first year stubble 
land received an application of 50 lbs. 
per acre of Elephant Brand A.P. 
11-48-0 which gave an increase per 
acre of 9.1 bushels for an $11.86 per 
acre increase in extra net profit after 
paying for the fertilizer. 

GLENBORO 

Herman Arason 

A grass-alfalfa field received a 150 
lb. per acre application of Elephant 
Brand A.N.P. 27-14-0 which produced 
an extra net profit of $4.90 per acre 
after paying for the fertilizer. Yield 
increased 1,400 lbs. per acre. 

Wheat seeded on summerfallow and 
fertilized with 45 lbs. per acre of 
Elephant Brand A.P. 11-48-0 produced 
6.4 more bus. per acre for an increased 
net profit of $7.17 per acre after pay¬ 
ing for the fertilizer. 

Elephant Brand A.N. 33.5-0-0 broad¬ 
cast at 100 lbs. per acre prior to seed¬ 
ing wheat on stubble land was followed 
by 50 lbs. per acre of Elephant Brand 
A.P. 11-48-0 applied with tbe seed. The 
resulting 15.4 bus. yield increase pro¬ 
vided an extra net profit of $16.47 per 
acre after paying for the fertilizer. 

A comparison was made on the same 
field by applying 80 lbs. per acre of 
Elephant Brand A.N.P. 27-14-0 with 
the seed. An increased yield of 7.5 bus. 
per acre raised net profits to $7.65 after 
paying for the fertilizer. 

GRISWOLD 

John Milne 

Four of the five demonstrations car¬ 
ried out on this farm were made to 
show the benefits of applying additional 
nitrogen fertilizer on grain fields that 
were to receive a basic application of 
40 lbs. per acre of Elephant Brand A.P. 
11-48-0 with the seed. (In these four 
demonstrations, the check strips in¬ 
cluded 40 lbs. per acre of A.P. 11-48-0.) 

Three demonstrations were on Sel¬ 
kirk wheat and the extra nitrogen was 
applied prior to seeding. The extra 
nitrogen in the first demonstration was 
applied as Elephant Brand Urea 45-0-0 
at 90 lbs. per acre on summerfallow, 
in the second demonstration as A.N. 
33.5-0-0 at 120 lbs. per acre on heavy 
stubble and in the third demonstration 
as Urea 45-0-0 at 90 lbs. per acre on 
stubble. The extra net profit due to 
extra nitrogen was $10.52, $10.92 and 
$18.52 per acre respectively. 

The fourth demonstration on Rodney 
oats used 50 lbs. per acre of Elephant 
Brand anhydrous ammonia 82-0-0. The 
extra nitrogen gave an extra net profit 
of $25.84 per acre. 

In the fifth demonstration a six-year- 
old stand of brome-alfalfa received 160 
lbs. per acre of Elephant Brand A.P. 
16-20-0 in the fall of 1963 which gave 
an extra net profit of $6.84 per acre 
after paying for the fertilizer. 


A.N. = Ammonium Nitrate. A.N.P. — Ammonium Nitrate-Phosphate. 

A.P. = Ammonium Phosphate. A.S. — Ammonium Sulphate. 


6 Years’ Results Show These AVERAGE EXTRA NET PROFITS 

ON SUMMER- | ON STUBBLE & | ON FORAGE 


FALLOW 


$g03 


EXTRA NET 
PROFIT 
PER ACRE 


SOD BREAKING 


$1.79 


EXTRA NET 
PROFIT 
PER ACRE 


$ 10 78 


EXTRA NET 


With Recommended Rates of ELEPHANT BRAND FERTILIZER 


These extra net profits are the six-year 
averages of farm-scale use of Elephant 
Brand fertilizer on 229 Demonstration 
Farm fields—71 on summerfallow, 100 
on stubble and sod breaking and 58 
on forage crops. In every case these 
figures represent the increased net 
profit per acre after deducting the 
cost of the fertilizer. 

The results of the 1964 Demonstra¬ 


tion Farms, which have been included 
in the averages above, are shown on 
this page. These demonstrations were 
carried out by 14 farmers in Western 
Canada, working closely with Com¬ 
inco District Supervisors. Results dur¬ 
ing the 1964 growing season averaged 
an increased net profit of $8.62 per 
acre after paying for the Elephant 
Brand Fertilizer. 
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SOILS AND CROPS 


(Continued from page 52) 
is as good as dry fertilizer. A seed 
drill in good operating condition can 
be easily equipped for liquid fer¬ 
tilizer, costing about $75 to $150 for 
a 15-run drill, depending on the 
system used. 

You don’t have to use high-cost 
starter solutions. Liquid fertilizers 
soli^ by the ton will do as well. 


These are applied at the same rate 
as dry materials. At these rates, how¬ 
ever, you should avoid materials 
containing urea which may injure 
the germinating seed. 

If a drill is equipped to handle 
liquids, all the fertilizer required up 
to a total of 100 pounds of nutrient 
(N + PAY, + ICO) per acre should 
be applied directly with the seed. 


A TTENTION 
RAPE & MUSTARD 
SEED GROWERS 



WIPE OUT 
THIS KILLER! 

Fight Him Effectively 
Even Though 
You Haven’t Seen Him ! 

This killer is the flea beetle — an enemy 
of rape and mustard seed crops. It is so 
small it is difficult to see—yet the damage 
it does (see picture at right), can ruin 
your entire crop! The flea beetle first 
attacks when seedlings are breaking 
through the soil. Most of the damage 
occurs at this stage ... so by the time 
you can see leaf destruction in your plants, 
your yield will have already been reduced. 

“GAMMASAN" seed treatment provides low-cost insurance against flea 
beetle attacks in the seedling stage (and against soil-borne diseases!). 
It can be applied simply with drum treater, cement mixer or even with 
a shovel for small quantities. Treated seed is white in color . . . It’s 
easy to see — permits speedy checking of coverage. 

Don’t take chances with your rape or mustard seed crop at the 
critical seedling stage. Treat early with “GAMMASAN” — another first 
from Chipman research. 

CHIPMAN 


HALIFAX • MONTREAL • HAMILTON • WINNIPEG 
SASKATOON • CALGARY • VANCOUVER 





Liquid fertilizers are not always 
available because of the high cost of 
transportation. In this case, another 
alternative must be found. 

If you cannot band the fertilizer 
you should broadcast it on the 
surface and disc it into the top 
three inches of the soil. Plowed- 
down fertilizer is placed deeper in 
the soil where there is more moisture 
and where there are more roots. Corn 
trials show that a plowed-down ap¬ 
plication gives more yield than a 
disced application and this would 
also be true for cereal grains. V 

Good Seed 
Is a Bargain 

HIGH QUALITY SEED can be a 
farmer’s biggest bargain and poor 
seed can be his biggest cost. Many 
farmers sow “cheap” seed, often low 
in germination and frequently con¬ 
taining noxious weed seeds. Farm 
surveys show that the worst seed is 
either grown at home or purchased 
from neighbors and the best seed is 
that cleaned and tagged by seed 
companies. 

High quality seed represents only 
7-10 per cent of the total cost of 
producing a crop — yet pays off 
handsomely in cleaner fields and 
higher yields. 

Drill box sample surveys show 
that many fanners still plant un¬ 
tested seed that is not cleaned or is 
poorly cleaned. Often this seed came 
directly from the farmer’s grain bin 
or his neighbor’s. Such home-grown 
planting seed is generally poor in 
quality. Many of these untested lots 
of seed contained weed seeds, often 
noxious weed seeds. 



[Guide photo 


You are well paid for using quality 
seed when you get high crop yields 

Seed experts advise farmers: 

1. Plant only seed that has been 
properly tested and labeled to com¬ 
ply with Federal seed laws. Sowing 
untested seed is always a gamble. 

2. Plant seed suited to area. 

3. Purchase seed from a reputable 
seed dealer serving local area. 

4. Purchase their seed early so 
that they have a good choice and 
will not be forced to take the last 
available. 

5. If farmers used their own home¬ 

grown seed, they should have it 
cleaned by a reputable seed proces¬ 
sor. They should also have it tested 
by a recognized competent seed 
laboratory for germination and to 
insure that it is free from excessive 
or noxious weed seed. V 


How Good Is Your Hay? 


You can see the difference if you check: 

• stage of cutting 

• leaf loss 

• color and odor 

• grass-legume ratio 



If your forage is leafy, 
clean, bright green and 
fresh smelling it is 
certain to be 
of high quality 


QUALITY IN HAY varies greatly, 
more so than in any other feed crop. 
Digestibility ranges from 45 per cent 
in late-cut material to 80 per cent 
in young, immature forage. Animals 
will eat 2-3 times more excellent for¬ 
age than poor forage. Furthermore, 
there are wide differences in pro¬ 
tein, mineral and vitamin content. 

D. N. Mowat of the Crop Science 
Department, OAC, says that a great 
deal can be told by simply looking 
at the hay. The most important fac¬ 
tor affecting nutritive value is early 
harvesting. Forages cut at the recom¬ 
mended stage, late-bud stage in 
alfalfa or late-boot stage in grasses, 
have a potential digestibility of 65 
per cent. However, the same crop cut 
at full flower will have declined to 55 
per cent or less digestibility. Di¬ 


gestibility decreases about V 2 per 
cent per day after late May. Palat- 
ability and protein content also de¬ 
cline as the forage matures. 

In aftermath forages loss of nutri¬ 
tive value from delayed harvest is 
less by perhaps half as much as first- 
cut forages. At the late-bud stage 
first-growth and aftermath forages 
compare in quality. However, after¬ 
maths are never as digestible as 
vegetative first-growth forages. 

Leaf loss reduces the feeding 
value of hay. Legumes are particu¬ 
larly susceptible to such losses dur¬ 
ing harvest. Losses are greatest when 
the hay has been rained on, raked 
when dry, or baled carelessly. 
Leaves contain 2-3 times as much 
protein as stems and are generally 
(Please turn to page 59) , 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME IN FARM TRACTOR HISTORY... 
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“Right here 
is the answer to 
giving a man 
his choice-where he 
wants it most!” 


You ’d expect Allis-Chalmers to be the one 
to take the lead with an idea like this—the 
idea that a farmer deserves at least as much 
freedom of choice when he invests in a new 
tractor as when he buys a car. That’s why 
now, for the first time in farm tractor 
history, one great 5-plow tractor offers you 
5 engine options! 

You know that often as not a 5-bottom 
tractor will handle six or seven some places 
—and five will pull tough in others. So— 
guided solely by what you want and need 
for your own 5-bottom work, you may 
choose the powerful, responsive perform¬ 
ance of the One-Ninety. Or, if your special 
conditions call for, say 15 or 20 more horses, 
the new power-packed XTs are for you. 
The choice is yours. 

Which one of the One-Nineties do you 
want? No matter which you buy, you’ll 
have the most exciting tractor to come on 
the farm scene in a generation. On the next 
page is a partial rundown of some of the 
across-the-board advantages . . . 





Pick the One-Ninety you want. 
Any one of the five 
gives you things 
you’ll find nowhere else! 



J"Jere are just a few of the exceptional 
good things that come with any one 
of the Allis-Chalmers tractors in the 
One-Ninety line: Start with (1) that 
room y platform , a full yard in either 
direction. See that 12-position contour 
seat , (2) just one of three styles, and 

(3) power steerin g plus an adjustable 
steering wheel that allows the driver 
to sit or stand. Your console control 

(4) where your right hand drops on 
it—power director, speed control, hy¬ 
draulic controls, Traction Booster, and 
position control levers—all in a group 
where you don’t have to reach. Look 
down that low-sloped en g ine hood (5) 


and see closer in front than 
you ever did before on a 
tractor this big. Notice the 
big air scoop ahead of the 
wheels for cleaner air. Now 
have a look at (6) the full- 
skirted fenders that protect 
without hiding the wheels. 

All four wheels are adjust¬ 
able for tread width to suit 
the row and the crop. Turn around and 
see your huge, 48-gallon da y-lon g fuel 
tank (7) —no delays to refuel. 

I There are three separate h y¬ 
draulic circuits (8) for instant 
response regardless of engine 


speed. And (9) your choice of the 
easiest 3- point hitch you’ve ever seen, 
or Allis-Chalmers Snap-Coupler. 

You’ve just made a fast tour of a 
tractor built to go! 

We could go on and on—but 
isn’t there someone not too far 
from you who can show you the 
One-Ninety and One-Ninety XT 
... someone who gets just as excited 
talking about these goin’ 5-bottom 
tractors as we do? Sure there is! And 
he’s just the man who can help you pick 
the power, pick the fuel and pick the 
engine that’s best for the work you do. 
He’s your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS • THE TRACTOR PEOPLE • CALGARY, EDMONTON, REGINA, ST. HYACINTHE, TORONTO, WINNIPEG 




(Continued from page 54) 
much higher in TDN and carotene 
content. 

Color and odor are indicators of 
quality. For example, moldiness in¬ 
dicates storage at too high moisture 
content, while a leached appearance 
indicates rain damage. It should be 
emphasized, however, that early cut 
hay with moderate rain damage is 
still better quality than late-cut hay 
with no weathering. 

Finally, the legume to grass ratio 
is an indicator of protein content. 
Legumes and grasses are similar in 
energy content when cut at the same 
time, but legumes contain much 
more protein. 

Thus, by looking at his forage a 
farmer can pinpoint the weaknesses 
in his hay-making operations and de¬ 
cide on the steps he must take to 
get better quality hay. V 


New Weed 
Poisons Legumes 



[Man. Dept. Agric. photo 

Red bartsia will produce many seeds 
and quickly spread in forage fields 

RED BARTSIA has invaded and 
destroyed legume and grass stands 
in the Gimli, Man., area and already 
is a serious problem in pastures 
there. It produces a material toxic 
to alfalfa and clovers. 

Red bartsia grows only from seed 
and can be controlled by early 
spraying. The seed germinates late 
in the season and the plant is small 
and weak during the early summer. 
Vigorous growth comes about mid- 
July. As the plant matures the stem 
turns red and field infestations are 
easily spotted by the reddish color. 

Eight ounces per acre of 2,4-D 
or MCPA will control red bartsia 
before blooming. This rate has little 
effect on established forages. After 
blooming, at least 16 ounces are re¬ 
quired. 

“Farmers may not recognize red 
bartsia in the inconspicuous early 
stages and will miss their chance 
for control before it seeds,” says 
John Howden, weed specialist with 
the Manitoba Department of Agri¬ 
culture. The weed produces a large 
number of small seeds that appear 
to last for at least 5 years in the 
soil. If it becomes established in a 
forage crop the stand will probably 
have to be plowed down within 2 
years. 

Specialists suspect that the weed, 
which is very small and covered with 
fine hairs, is moved about by people 
for it shows up in community hall 
yards and school grounds. 

“If farmers will spray with 8 
ounces of 2,4-D or MCPA right after 
they take the hay crop off they 
should have no more trouble,” says 
Howden. V 


only golden arrow 

DOES YOUR SPRAYING AS IT SHOULD BE DONE AND SAVES 



Spray Master 
H200 Field 
Sprayer', with 
200 Imp. (240 
U.S.) gal. tank 
and 43 ft. boom 
coverage. Also 
available with 
58 ft. booms. 


Why don’t you 
see your local 
Golden Arrow dealer 
this week? 


YOU MONEY, TOO ! 

Golden Arrow, Canada’s largest sprayer manu¬ 
facturer, has such a wide range of sprayers 
you’ll find one exactly right for your size of 
farm and type of crop. For instance, in the 
Spray Master Field Sprayers, now in seven 
models, you can get a range of tank sizes 
from 166 to 420 Imperial (200-500 U.S.) 
gallons and boom coverage from 33 to 58 
feet. 

And each Golden Arrow Sprayer has so many 
time-saving, money-saving features. In only 
90 seconds, all Spray Master models can be 
changed from spray to trail positions. The 
outrigger wheel assemblies have an exclusive 
locking device for spray and trail positions, 
to prevent shimmy. All tank lids are hinged, 
properly vented and sealed to prevent leak¬ 
age. 

Golden Arrow's high standard of quality in 
materials and workmanship is carefully 
maintained in each sprayer and is backed up 
by a full one year guarantee. Golden Arrow 
takes pride in its product ... and in its 
thousands of satisfied customers. 

jL 



Golden Arrow's pat¬ 
ented Clamp - On 
Nozzle — no trouble¬ 
some threads or lock 
nuts, simple align¬ 
ment without loosen¬ 
ing clamp. The filter 
is in the boom to 
eliminate a sediment 
trap. _ 



Golden Arrow's 
patented boom 
adjustment, with 
main rails and 
booms revolving 
as a unit to ad¬ 
just boom height 
or direct spray 
in direction of 
travel. 




Only the high¬ 
est quality Alcan 
Aluminum is 
used in Golden 
Arrow tanks and 
booms. Light¬ 
weight, guaran¬ 
teed not to rust. 


Spray 

Master H400 
tandem trailer % 
field sprayer 
with 420 Imp. 
(500 U.S.) gal. 
tank and 58' 
boom 
coverage. 
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High “hidden losses" can result from boom 
instability which gives a damaging chemi¬ 
cal dosage in some spots, leaving others 
completely barren. This i's no more practi¬ 
cal than allowing a seed drill to swing back 
and forth. Golden Arrow’s properly-de¬ 
signed, fully stabilized booms save money 
by ensuring a constant, even spray pattern. 


STABILIZED 


UNSTABILIZED 







The new Golden Arrow Fertilizer Spreader 
Model 601 offers effective 40 ft. coverage, has 
3,000 lb. hopper capacity. 


For more detailed information ask for our 16 page 
free booklet, “Things you should know about buying 
and operating a sprayer.” 
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1439-17th AVE. S.E. CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANADA • PH0NE:A.C.403, 273-3341 
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a 1965 
Seeding Program 

Aim for maximum profits this year by 
selecting the crops and the varieties 
that can do you the most good 

by JOHN CLARK 


New Cereal Varieties 

These are the new varieties you have been hearing about. All will 
be available in the spring of 1966. 

Conquest Barley. The best-yielding malting barley Western Canada 
has ever had. Conquest looks much like Parkland, is a 6-Row, blue 
aleurone barley — but there the resemblance ends. It yields similar to 
Husky and Keystone, has a strong straw and resistance to loose smut, 
leaf spot and stem rust. It should prove a valuable hedge to growers 
who can’t get malting grade but still want a high yield. Conquest has 
Vantage, Jet and Parkland in its make-up and was selected by the CDA 
at Brandon. 

Manitou Wheat. This wheat will probably replace Thatcher, Can- 
thatch, Pembina and Selkirk in the rust areas. The reason: good stem 
and leaf rust resistance. Developed from a Thatcher backcross by the 
CDA at Winnipeg, Manitou yields better than Thatcher, has a higher 
bushel weight and bleaches less. 

Harmon Oats. Much like Rodney, Hannon is resistant to 7A rust. 
It was selected by CDA at Indian Head and Winnipeg, from a Rodney 
x OT604 cross. Unfortunately, Hannon like all other oats, is not resist¬ 
ant to a new rust threat, 6AF. 

Noralta Flax. Another CDA variety, this one comes from a Red¬ 
wing x Rocket selection. Noralta outyields Marine, and even Redwood 
on the Black and Gray-Black soils. Noralta has good straw strength and 
is resistant to Race 300 of flax rust. 



CRUSTY JIMMY GARDINER used 
to make headlines every spring in the 
1930’s when, urged on by reporters 
to divulge his seeding plans, he said 
bluntly, “seed more oats, cut down 
on the wheat and maybe try some 
flax this year.” Whichever way the 
Minister leaned, so went the seeding 
plans of thousands of prairie fanners 
His emulators, of course, acted on 
the premise that a crafty politician 
like Jimmy Gardiner would surely 
have the inside know-how about next 
fall’s prices. 

But the Hon. Mr. Gardiner didn’t 
have that much faith in his depart¬ 
ment’s marketing specialists; like 
most people he would try a few wild 
hunches — tempering them with the 
quantity and quality of seed in his 
bins, what his neighbors planned to 
seed, what grew well the year be¬ 
fore, and the moisture and weed 
situation. So will most fanners plan 
their seeding programs in 1965. 

Certainly anybody who takes only 
a cursory look at 1965 prospects 
could get confused: spring wheat 
prices dropped 15c a bushel in 
January; 3 years of durum wheat on 
hand and a 1960-61 price level; $3 
rapeseed; poor rye prices; a better 
price and delivery outlook for barley 
and oats; flax prospects about the 
same as a year ago; and a none-too- 
bright forage seed situation. 

The factors of production — or 
“inputs,” as economists like to call 
them — that govern your costs and 
income for 1965 are a little more 
straightforward. Some worth men¬ 
tioning are: 

® Moisture. This is the factor that 
usually limits yields in Western Can¬ 
ada and in 1965 the situation looks 
better than last spring. The Searle 
Grain Company’s fall moisture analy¬ 
sis shows that moisture reserves on 
stubble, except in southern parts of 
the prairies, is fair to good. Sum- 
merfallow reserves are quite good all 
over. 

If you have the wild oats and 
thistles under control, this might be 
the year to seed some of your stubble 
again instead of summerfallowing it. 


Just before seeding, dig down with 
an auger and see how far the 
moisture extends. If you have 3% 
inches of water in the soil — equiva¬ 
lent to at least 18 inches of moisture 
in clay, 24 inches in loams and 30 
inches in sandy soils, plus 7 inches of 
rainfall during May, June and July 
— the odds say you will get at least 
a 15-bushel crop. This applies even 
to the Brown soil zone. Every inch 
of water above this 10% inches could 
boost yields 3 bushels in the Brown 
zones and 4 or more in the Black 
zones. 

• Fertilizer. Fanners with extra 
money in their pockets will be buy¬ 
ing more fertilizer this year. Certain 
distributors didn’t order as much fer¬ 
tilizer as they could have last sum¬ 
mer, so if you haven’t already or¬ 
dered yours, you may have to drive 
quite a distance. Some companies 
were booked up before the end of 
February. Certainly, bargain hunters 
can’t expect much price-cutting. 

• Machinery. It’s nice to be a 
machinery dealer in 1965. Some 
dealers have already booked a nor¬ 
mal year’s order. With so many 
people buying new machinery, it 
should be a good year to pick out 
really good used equipment. 

• Land. The wheat prices and de¬ 
liveries of the 1960’s have boosted 
land prices. Easy credit has helped 
too. The pressure is now greatest in 
the Black soils and north where 
there are many small fanners. Larger 
neighbors can afford to outbid them 
for land but they have to pay higher 
prices. The situation is getting 
tougher than ever for ' starting 
farmers because established farmers 
can afford to pay more per acre for 
a parcel of land. They realize they 
can reduce their fixed costs per acre 
with bigger acreages. Before buying, 
see if you can rent cheaper. To com¬ 
pare buying and renting, you will 
have to know your exact operating 
costs; -also, make certain you won’t 
have to buy a whole new line of 
machinery at the same time you are 
buying land. 

0 Seed Prices. Except for rapeseed 
and good barley, these are un¬ 


changed or lower than they have 
been for a number of years. Seed 
wheat growers lost their big U.S. 
market this year and seed prices of 
some varieties are 204, or more, 
lower than 1964. Barley and oat ger¬ 
mination was hurt badly last fall by 
frost; if yours was, be sure to check 
the germination. 

Crop Price Outlook 

You can make a price forecast two 
ways: be so general with terms like 
“possible increase in prices” and 
“prices might go down” that you 
might as well have not said it any¬ 
way; or, taking the risk of being 
completely wrong, talk in terms of 
dollars and cents. This article will 
take the second approach. If nothing 
else, it will give you a figure to 
base your own thinking on. 

Keep in mind that the grain trade 
people and government specialists 
certainly aren’t unanimous in their 
price forecasts. Like anybody else, 
their opinions can be very, very 
wrong. 

SPRING WHEAT 

Big crops in Australia, Argentina 
and France shook up the 80 per cent 
slice of the wheat export market that 
the U.S. and Canada had been shar¬ 
ing—and Wheat Board prices slipped 
about 154 a bushel. They should 
stay at that level until next fall and 
probably won’t improve. This makes 
the price situation about the same 
as growers faced in the spring of 
1962 and 1963. On the basis of 
about $1.70 for No. 2 Northern 
(204 cents for handling, freight, etc., 
taken off), this means a gross income 
per pound of almost 3 4 a pound or 
about $35 an acre for a 20-bushel 
crop. The good price and delivery 
outlook for barley will probably take 
back some wheat acreage and less 
will be seeded in 1965 than 1964. 
If, however, farmers attempt to ride 
along on the 6 months of high prices 
that wheat enjoyed in the 1964-65 
crop year and deliver their wheat 
before August 1, it could increase the 
acreage. The extra income and on- 
the-farm storage would allow them 


to hold wheat in hopes that prices 
would get better. 

There is not much change in 
recommended varieties this year. 
Thatcher and Canthatch are the best 
yielding in Alberta and Saskatche¬ 
wan with Thatcher being the best 
choice under droughty conditions 
and Canthatch having a little more 
stem rust resistance. 

Grow Chinook if you live in a saw- 
fly area. Seed Selkirk if stem or leaf 
rust is a hazard; the new rust re¬ 
sistant variety, Souris, won’t be in 
commercial growers’ hands until 
1966. Pembina and Selkirk are the 
only wheats recommended in Mani¬ 
toba. 

BARLEY 

The outlook for good barley prices 
is better than it has been for many 
a year. This spring the price for 
3 CW 6-Row was crowding rye. 
The Wheat Board’s asking price for 
barley, and sales, have risen steadily 
all year. The carryover starting 
August 1 will probably be only about 
80 million bushels so it is unlikely 
that a larger acreage than was seeded 
in 1964 will hurt prices. Some 
people expect the 1965-66 price for 
barley to average about 19^ higher 
than the 1964-65 price. 

In Alberta, Keystone seems to be 
the best feed barley choice for the 
droughty southeast; in other areas 
Jubilee will give the best yields. 
Husky is a good second choice. Be¬ 
cause Husky and Jubilee are both 
quite resistant to leaf rust they are 
the best feed barleys to grow in 
Saskatchewan. Keystone is the 
second choice. Herta, Jubilee and 
Keystone are your first choices in 
Manitoba; use Husky instead of 
Herta north of Red Deer Lake. 

Maltsters and exporters will be 
hungry next fall for good malting 
barley. Much of what has been 
accepted this year is below normal 
standards and any grower whose 
sample was refused last fall couldn’t 
go far wrong by resubmitting it 
again this spring. 

In Alberta, Gateway 63 is the best 
yielding 6-Row malting variety. 

(Please turn to page 62) 
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Some interesting twists about wild oats: 



Seeds plant themselves! Moisture and temperature 
changes cause the long awn on the wild oat seed 
to rotate and move the entire seed in a twisting, 
burrowing fashion. Seeds may lie dormant up to 
10 years before sprouting. One plant can produce 
as many as 250 seeds. 


WILD OATS WHEAT BARLEY 

Leaves curl counter-clockwise. Young wild oat plants 

are sometimes hard to identify in grain seeded with 
a “one-way.” You can tell them apart by the twist 
of the leaves. The first full wild oat leaf has a 
counter-clockwise curl. Wheat and barley leaves 
curl clockwise. 



All it takes is 4. As few as 4 wild oat plants per 
square foot can cause serious yield losses. Why? 
Because that’s 174,240 wild oat plants in an acre—- 
infestation that can reduce yields by at least 
6 bushels of wheat or barley per acre. In 40 acres 
that’s 240 bushels lost to wild oats. 


Just a “few” wild oats can cause 
a profit leak too big to shrug off. 


Consider these startling facts 
about wild oats before you 
decide to ignore them: 

You can't see them from the road. 
In fact, unless you get out and walk 
your fields, you might not even 
know they were there. Yet, in a 
young crop, just four little wild oat 
plants per square foot can cut your 
yield and cost you money. 

Spring isn’t far off. It’s none too 
soon to find out some of the sur¬ 
prising facts about “how few” wild 
oats it takes to steal your profits. 

A little simple arithmetic proves it: 
Let’s say you have as few as 4 wild 
oats per square foot. As you know, 
there are 43,560 square feet in an 
acre, 43,560 times 4 equals 174,240 
wild oat plants per acre! 

Four little wild oat plants in a 
square foot. Easy to overlook in a 
young crop. But think of the val¬ 
uable moisture and plant food that 
174,240 of these plants will drain 
away during the growing season. 

Field tests prove that 4 wild oats 
per square foot can cut yields by at 
least 6 bushels an acre. In 40 acres, 
that’s 240 bushels—too big a loss 
to shrug off. 

250 seeds per plant 

What’s more, when you consider 
that a single wild oat plant can 
shed as many as 250 seeds, which 
may germinate irregularly over a 
period of years, you can see what 
a costly pest wild oats are. And 
why more farmers every year are 
taking them more seriously. 

They have come to realize that 
there’s no such thing as “few” wild 
oats. That it’s vital to walk your 
fields as soon as your crops begin 
to emerge. And if you spot as few 
as 4 wild oats per square foot, to 
do something about it fast. What 
do you do? 

Pays you 3 to 1 

The modern answer is farm-proven 
Carbyne. Carbyne is the wild oat 
killer that rescues crop profits 
when and where wild oats invade. 
Carbyne has been used successfully 
on more than iy 2 million acres of 
crops, over the past four years. It 


kills wild oats. It prevents reinfes¬ 
tation of those wild oats it kills. 

One spraying with Carbyne is the 
simplest, lowest cost way of wild 
oat control known. In fact, you can 
expect to get back $3 in extra yields 
for each $1 you invest in Carbyne. 
Put Carbyne into your plans and 
you automatically get extra yields 
and bigger profits from early seed¬ 


ing. You can plant as early as soil 
and weather conditions permit. 
Then, if wild oats appear, kill them 
with Carbyne. 

Now 9 approved crops 

You’ll be in control of the wild oat 
situation with Carbyne. And Car¬ 
byne will help you lower cultivation 
costs, cut down future wild oat in¬ 
festations, and reduce wild oat 


dockage at the elevator. 

Carbyne is approved and recom¬ 
mended for use on the following 
crops: Spring wheat, durum wheat, 
barley, sugar beets, flax, peas, mus¬ 
tard, rape, and sunflower. 

Now — get the up-to-date facts 
about modern wild oat control. Send 
.the coupon below for your free, 
full-color Carbyne folder. 



WHEAT 

“This is the third year we’ve used 
Carbyne. My two brothers and I sprayed 
1,000 acres of wheat and were com¬ 
pletely satisfied with the wild oat 
control we got. Without Carbyne, we 
would have had to re-seed some areas. 
As it was, we made extra bushels with 
Carbyne.” 

Charles N. Cunningham 
Three Hills, Alberta 



WHEAT 


“We have used Carbyne on wheat for 
the last three years with good results. 
We like it for spot spraying. We do 
not have a wild oat problem all over 
every year, so Carbyne is a real help. 
Carbyne has paid us well, besides cut¬ 
ting down on future infestations. 

Jim and Donald McPhee 
Tisdale, Saskatchewan 



WHEAT AND RAPESEED 


“We’ve gotten over 90% wild oat con¬ 
trol for the 3 years we’ve used 
Carbyne on wheat and rape. It has 
been a money-maker for us. Stopping 
wild oats with Carbyne has given us 
yield increases of 20 bushels of rape- 
seed per acre and 10 bushels of 
wheat per acre." 

Harold and Arvid Brust 

Swan River, Manitoba 


Experience on over a million acres proves: 


CARBYNE KILLS WILD OATS 
AFTER THEY COME UP 


FREE! New full-color folder on Carbyne is full of 
facts, answers the most important questions most 
farmers ask. Tells you how to judge the seriousness 
of a wild oat problem... the 3 easy steps to killing 


wild oats...how to calibrate the sprayer...how to 
mix Carbyne... shows how to tell when to spray 
Wild oats with Carbyne for best results. Just clip 
and mail the coupon today! 



i---“ 

Spencer Carbyne CG 

Box 34, St. James Postal Station 
St. James 12, Manitoba 

YES! I would like to have the latest up-to-date 
facts about how to kill wild oats the modern, 
low-cost way with Carbyne. Please rush me a 
copy of your full-color Carbyne folder. 

Name_„ 

Address_. 

Town_ 

Provi nee_ 
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Gateway and Parkland are next. Olli, 
though low yielding, is well liked 
by maltsters. Except for the dry 
southeast where Compana is best, 
grow Betzes as a 2-Row malting 
variety. 

In Saskatchewan, Parkland is the 
best yielding malting 6-Row barley. 
Betzes and Compana are equal in 
Saskatchewan except Betzes is a little 
more resistant to lodging. Parkland 
is the only malting variety resistant 
to stem rust. Like the rest of the 
malting varieties it has no leaf re¬ 
sistance. 

In Manitoba, Parkland is your first 
choice—except in the far north where 
Montcalm is just as good. The new 
high yielding Conquest barley won’t 
be generally distributed until 1966. 

Compare a crop of barley to a 20- 
bushel crop of No. 2 Northern wheat 
worth $1.70 per bushel or about $35 


an acre. If the farm-price for No. 1 
feed barley is $1 your barley will 
have to yield 35 bushels per acre to 
equal $35. If the farm price for 3 
CW malting barley plus the premium 
is $1.15, your barley will have to 
yield 30 bushels an acre to equal 
$35. 

OATS 

The big oat crop of 1963 is still 
being shipped. This is the reason for 
the slow movement of the 1964 crop. 
But the outlook for oats this coming 
year is bright. If you can grow a 
good crop of oats, it might be a good 
bet. Quotas for the balance of this 
crop year are expected to loosen up. 

A new oat variety which has more 
resistance to 7A rust than Rodney 
will probably be a replacement for 
it in 1966. Eagle is Alberta’s best 
yielding oat though best suited to 
central Alberta. Victory should be 


second choice though Abegweit does 
as well in northern regions. Garry 
and Russell, because they are some¬ 
what fust resistant, are best in Sas¬ 
katchewan. Rodney is the next best 
choice. Garry, Rodney and Russell 
perform equally well in Manitoba; 
unfortunately, none are resistant to 
a new race of oat- rust. 

On the basis of 60 c a bushel 
farm price for No. 1 feed oats, you 
would have to produce 51 bushels 
per acre to equal a $35 gross return. 

DURUM WHEAT 

With the possible exception of rye, 
this crop seems to have the most 
dismal prospects. Surprisingly, a con¬ 
siderable amount of seed has been 
sold this spring. There are still 3 
years of normal supplies sitting in 
country elevators and farm gran¬ 
aries. Prices may slip further and 
deliveries will be slow. Many durum 
growers are expected to go back to 
spring wheat and barley. 

FLAX 

Flax prices have held steady and 
relatively strong. Little change in 
demand or supplies is expected either 
in the U.S. or Canada and no drastic 
price change in the fall is expected. 
Of course, as with all special crops, 
any change in the thinking of a large 
number of farmers in the U.S., Can¬ 
ada or Argentina could drastically 
affect the price one way or another. 

On the basis of $3 a bushel farm 
price for No. 1 CW flax, you will 
need 12 bushels per acre to equal 
a $35 gross return. If the flax brings 
you $2.50 you will need 14 bushels 
to break even. 

Manitoba grows about half the 
flax in the country and the scientists 
suggest Redwood and Rocket for the 
areas south of Hamiota and east of 
the Riding Mountains. This applies 
to all the south except the extreme 
southeast corner where only Rocket 
is recommended; and north of 
Lundar where Raja and Bolley will 
do well. In the rest of Manitoba, 
there is not much to choose between 
Rocket, Redwood, Bolley and Raja. 
Stay away from Arney, Cree, Marine 
and Sheyenne since they are all sus¬ 
ceptible to Race 300 rust. Watch 
what Bolley you buy since a lot of 
poor commercial Bolley was trucked 
into Manitoba from the U.S. last 
spring. 

Because of Race 300, Redwood, 
Rocket, Bolley and Norland should 
be grown in southern and central 
Saskatchewan. Remember, flax rust 
overwinters in the soil and is differ¬ 
ent from the grain rusts. Raja is a 
little late for northern Saskatchewan. 

Cree and Redwood are the highest 
yielding flaxes in Alberta though 
both are late for northern regions. 
Raja gives respectable yields and is a 
medium early variety. The old 
favorite, Redwing, is early but sus¬ 
ceptible to all races of rust. 

RAPESEED 

This is the glamor crop for 1965. 
Those 5Vz4 a pound prices made a 
lot of farmers wish they had seeded 
more in 1964. Even the most con¬ 
servative people think the rapeseed 
acreage will climb to 1 million 
acres this year (up from 700 thous¬ 
and). Optimists think IV 2 million 
acres will be seeded. In fact, some 
rapeseed growers in the Peace River 


area aren’t going to seed it in 1965 
because they feel too much rapeseed 
will be sown and prices will slump. 

If the rapeseed acreage is over 
1 million acres, what will happen 
to prices? That’s the $64,000 ques¬ 
tion. Some say the average price will 
not go below $2.25; some think it 
will stay around $2.50. If D /2 mil¬ 
lion acres are sown, one grain ex¬ 
change trader felt the price would 
surely slip to $2 or less. It all de¬ 
pends on exports. The size of the 
Japanese rapeseed crop and the 
Spanish and Italian olive oil crop 
has had an important effect upon 
price; these countries all had short 
crops last year. The fall soybean 
market is expected to be reasonably 
good and if traders can substitute 
rapeseed for soybeans it should add 
steadiness to the rapeseed market. 

Certainly, this is not the year to 
lean on rapeseed for most of your 
income—unless you can grow a big- 
yielding crop. It looks too much like 
the up-and-down hog markets used 
to look. Flea beetle control and care¬ 
ful harvesting will be important. 

On the basis of $2 farm price- for 
rapeseed, you would have to produce 
17.5 bushels (about 1,000 pounds) 
per acre to equal $35 gross returns 
per acre. At $2.25, 15.5 bushels will 
do it. 

It’s almost impossible to get any 
Echo now since most of it has been 
bought up. Use Arlo if you want 
another Polish type. Don’t buy the 
Polish “variety” being peddled 
around since it is just a mixture of 
varieties; Polish (or turnip rape) is 
a species of rapeseed, not a variety. 
Polish types mature in 75 to 95 
days. 

Tanka is the best yielding Argen¬ 
tine type of rapeseed; Golden and 
Nugget are other varieties. Argen¬ 
tine types take 3 weeks longer than 
Polish types to mature and so are 
dangerous to grow in the north. 

Other Cash Crops 

• Rye seems a poor choice. Even 
3 CW barley recently brought a 
higher price. Rye is trading very 
slowly and no good markets appear 
to be showing up. Prolific is the 
best spring rye. 

• Sunflowers disappointed many 
farmers last year when early frosts 
hit but, despite this, the acreage 
of the oilseed type is expected to 
climb to over 100,000 acres (82,000 
acres last year). An outright contract 
price of about 54 a pound is about 
as good as can be expected. The 
Peredovik variety with 45 per cent 
oil should draw a premium; Admiral 
and Advent produce 35 per cent oil 
but are resistant to rust. Peredovik 
takes 120 days to mature while Ad¬ 
miral and Advent only require 105 
to 115 days. 

Contracts for large-seeded sun¬ 
flower, the eating type, will average 
around 54- Usually about 84 is paid 
for large seeds and 34 for small 
seeds. Commander is the best vari¬ 
ety and it matures in 105 to 115 
days. At 54 a pound, you will need 
750 pounds of sunflowers to equal 
$35 an acre. Last year’s sunflower 
yields were closer to 500 pounds 
than the usual 800 to 900 pounds. 

• Mustard contracts at 54 a 
pound for Yellow and 3V2^ a .pound 


For Best Results Use 

Tllalar harrow equipment 



There's a MALCO drawbar for every purpose, from the big 
Heavy-Duty Hydraulic unit, where all work is done hydraulic¬ 
ally, to the same basic unit without the hydraulics, or to other 
rolling and drag drawbar units. All are adjustable for any 
harrow type, and the rolling models fold easily for transport. 

MALCO offers the best in harrow teeth too . . . the popular coil 
spring-tooth, or the efficient sharp-cutting diamond tooth. 

MALCO harrow equipment is guaranteed for quality and econ¬ 
omy . . . it's your best buy. For the best results always . . . stay 
with the complete line, offering you a unit for every purpose. 
See your MALCO dealer today! 


Hlalcar 

Manufactured at 

50 Panet Road 
ST. BONIFACE 
MANITOBA 


Distributed by: 


Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. 

7th Ave. & 6th St. S.E., Calgary, Alta. 
14820 - 123rd Street, Edmonton, Alta. 


Grain Belt Farm Equipment Ltd. 

1920 First Ave., Regina, Sask. 
Quebec & 42nd St., Saskatoon, Sask. 


Falcon Equipment Co. Ltd. 

299 Danforth Road, Scarboro, Ont. 
530 First Street, London, Ont. 


Allied Farm Equipment Ltd. 

980 Pacific Ave. 

Winnipeg, Man. _ 

Que-Mar Equipment Ltd. 

124 Labrosse Ave. 

Point Claire, Que. 


NEW 

FEDERAL FARM CREDIT 

Full mechanization at the lowest possible cost 
is the aim of most Canadian farmers. To help cut 
machinery overhead and upkeep costs, the Farm 
Credit Corporation may now lend to syndicates 
of three or more farmers who wish to purchase 
equipment co-operatively, and will give assist¬ 
ance in setting up sound machinery-sharing 
agreements, under the provisions of the new 
Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act. 

The Corporation also makes long-term mort¬ 
gage loans to farmers to help establish profitable 
family farm units. For information on either type 
of credit contact your local Credit Advisor, the 
Corporation's Branch Office for your Province or 
write to FARM CREDIT CORPORATION, 150 
KENT STREET, OTTAWA, for your free pamphlet. 
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Any weed is hard to kill... and in most 

cases tough, waxy leaf surfaces are the barrier that 

stops chemical weedkillers from killing them. 

But Esteron 99* Concentrate is extra soluble in both wax 
and water, so it can easily penetrate the waxy surfaces 
of even the most hardy weeds like thistle and buckwheat, 
to spread its killing power ... tops to roots! 

Isn’t it worth a few cents more per acre to get 
really effective weed control everywhere with reliable 
Esteron 99 Concentrate ... the weedkiller with 
superior penetrating power. Stop in and ask your 
dealer for Esteron 99 Concentrate today. 

Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited. 






for Oriental were going begging 
early in 1965. Some rapeseed grow¬ 
ers, worried about the 1965-66 mar¬ 
ket, will probably try mustard. The 
one advantage of mustard—it can be 
straight combined — might interest 
rapeseed growers who ran into shat¬ 
tering troubles last fall. Yield, of 
course, is the big thing. At 5 <j: a 
pound, you will need 700 pounds to 
equal $35 an acre. 

• Field peas are contracting for 
closer to $1.50, outright, than the 


$1.85 to $2 that farmers received 
last year. Manitoba produces over 
70 per cent of Canada’s field peas 
and the acreage is expected to rise 
to over 50,000 acres this spring. 
Century and Chanceller are the two 
best varieties. Seed before May 20. 

• Grain corn is coming to West¬ 
ern Canada—but slowly. The grow¬ 
ing period is about 120 days. Grain 
corn is unlikely to mature enough 
to harvest as grain, except in the 
southern prairies, and will be used 


more as silage. Morden 88, AES101, 
Morden 77, and Trojan F75 are 
the best hybrids to grow. Second 
choices are KN2, DeKalb 29, Pride 
4 and Funks G2. Expect to pay 
about $10 to $12 for a good hy¬ 
brid corn but you only need to plant 
one-fifth of a bushel per acre. The 
old varieties which sold for $5 a 
bushel have no hybrid vigor and 
yield poorly. 

Corn needs about twice as much 
fertilizer as wheat. The fertilizer 
should not be drilled with the seed; 
put it in a band beside and below 
the seed or you will get “burning.” 
Used corn planters can be picked 
up in the U.S. for about $100; they 
would do a much better job of plant¬ 
ing than a drill. Some farmers use 
a low-priced sunflower header when 
combining grain corn. 

FORAGE SEEDS 

• Alfalfa seed. On the surface, 
growing alfalfa for seed seems like a 
good bet. The Manitoba Department 
of Agriculture forecasts 30^ per 
pound prices for the next few years. 
But some people in the trade think 
northern Saskatchewan’s big acreage 
which didn’t produce much seed 
last year, could easily depress prices 
to the 20 i to 25c level. 

• Sweet Clover Seed. Last year’s 
miserable 5c per pound price is ex¬ 


Ladino Clover 

LADINO CLOVER stands at the 
very top among pasture plants in 
palatability, digestibility and protein. 
It is one of the easiest legumes to 
establish, recovers more rapidly 
after grazing than birdsfoot trefoil, 
is more persistent in pastures than 
alfalfa and thrives on fertile, moist 
land in relatively cool climates. 

All parts of the ladino plant are 
3 to 5 times as big as those of com¬ 
mon white clover. Its thick, fleshy 
stems, called stolons, root readily 
at the nodes, from which the leaves 
and flowers arise, and a single plant 
may cover several square feet. Be¬ 
cause the stems lie flat on the ground, 
they are not grazed or cut. Thus the 
forage consists only of leaves and 
leaf stalks. 

Ladino forage contains as much 
as 30 per cent protein, dry matter 
basis, and is often more than 85 per 
cent digestible. These values are well 
above levels found in forage of 
stemmy species. Stems of forage 
plants get very woody and lose 
protein and palatability as they 
mature. 

Ladino improves the quality of 
both hay and pasture. One-half 
pound of seed is often included in 
alfalfa mixtures to improve quality 
and increase aftermath. Ladino is 
best seeded with one or more grasses. 
Because ladino is one of the small¬ 
est seeded legumes, 2 pounds per 
acre is the most ever needed. One 
of the most efficient of legumes for 
nitrogen fixation, ladino improves 
grass growth. Grasses in turn protect 
the clover in the mixture against 
winter injury. A mixture of grass 
and ladino is more easily cut and 
cured for hay than ladino alone. 

Dr. F. A. Stinson, of the Kempt- 
ville Agricultural School, Kempt- 
ville, Ont., warns that a mixed stand 
of hay should be cut early to pre- 


Make 85^ worth 
of diesel fuel 
do $1.00s worth 
of work 

Install an 

M &W 

TURBOCHARGER 

What is the M & W Turbocharger? You might call it simply a fresh 
air pump — powered by worthless exhaust gases. 

What does it do? It saves fuel and increases power. The Turbo¬ 
charger pumps more fresh air into your tractor's cylinders. For the 
first time your diesel will have enough air to burn all the fuel. You 
get the extra power that would otherwise go up the exhaust stack 
in smoke ... unused. You can save hours in the field and hundreds 
of gallons of fuel a season. 




HOW IT WORKS 

Waste exhaust gas 
drives the turbine wheel 
which is completely 
sealed off from the 
fresh air impeller rotat¬ 
ing on the other end of 
the shaft. Fresh air is 
pulled through the air 
cleaner, compressed 
and forced into the 
cylinders. 


Tractor Make 
and Model 

Observed Horsepower 

Tractor Make 
and Model 

Observed Horsepower 

M & W 
Turbo (1) 

Orig. 

Nebr. Test 

M & W 
Turbo (1) 

Orig. 

Nebr. Test 

Case 830 

82 

64 

Deere 3010 

73 

59 

Case 930 

112 

81 

Deere 3020 

78 

65 

Case 600 

80 

49 

Deere 4010 

110 

84 

Case 900 

88 

70 

Deere 4020 

115 

91 

IHC 560 

83 

60 

Deere 5010 

145 

121 

IHC 660 

95 

79 

Moline M-5 

81 

58 

IHC 806 

115 

95 

Moline M-602 

90 

(2) 


(1) Test conducted by M & W Gear Company 
Mail the 


(2) Not tested by Nebraska 


QUE-MAR EQUIPMENT LTD., 124 Labrosse Ave., Pointe Claire, P.Q. 

FALCON EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., 299 Danforth Rd., Scarborough, Ont. 

Coupon to 530 First St., London, Ont. 

rrr\iir M A W ALUED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 980 Pacific Ave., Winnipeg 2, Man. 
your M CV W GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 1920 - 1st Ave., Regina, Sask. 
distributor 2025 Quebec Ave., Saskatoon, Sask. 

NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., Cor. 7th Ave. &. 6th St. E., Calgary. Alta. 

14820 - 123rd Ave., Edmonton, Alta. 



Please send me free literature on M & W Turbochargers 
and name of nearest dealer 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS- 


Here’s wh v this Hypro pump is your 

BEST BUY! 


EXCLUSIVE! True 
end-port design pro¬ 
vides better perform¬ 
ance, longer pump life 




Hypro Model C6400 end* 
ported sprayer pump 


HYPRO 
ROLLERS 

are precision ground 
to exact length and 
true roundness 


EXCLUSIVE! Deep 
roller slots improve 
pump performance 


NO SIDE OPENINGS-NO ROTOR SCOOPS 

The porting is all in the endplate, so rollers 
seal better, roll smoother, last longer. Per¬ 
formance at all pressures is superior. Pump’s 
operating life is extended for hundreds of 
extra hours. 


SAFE! 
QUICK- 
COUPLER 

has no projecting 
pinto catch hands 
or clothing 

Exclusive new seal 
handles all farm 
chemicals, replaces 
older leather and 
rubber types 


■ JOHN BROOKS & CO. LTD. . 

255 Hymus Blvd., Pointe Claire, Que. • 

I PJease send me a free catalog of farm pumps ® 


Name- 


i 
i 

| Address- 
I Town_ 


Ask your Hypro dealer or mail this coupon ►l 


County- 
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pected, by some people in the trade, 
to be repeated this year. A few 
government seed specialists are more 
optimistic and forecast 7 <1: to 9 d 
prices. Weevils hurt the 1964 seed 
crop badly, but the trouble is, if you 
use heptachlor to kill the weevils 
you can’t use the sweet clover forage 
for feed. 

• Climax Timothy seed. Even 
though growers have been receiving 
about 25d to 30«f a pound for Certi¬ 
fied Climax, the price is expected to 
slump over the next few years. A 
European shortage and no Climax 
crop in Saskatchewan appears to be 
the only combination that will hold 
prices up. A 10^ to 15^ per pound 
price isn’t too unlikely. 

• Meadow Fescue seed. Even 
though there is little seed on hand, 
production from the present acreage 
could easily double last year’s seed 
production. One estimate is a 1(M to 
12e price this summer. 

• Bromegrass seed. Couch grass 

has badly hurt the chances for a 
clean crop of brome in Manitoba 
and in parts of Saskatchewan. Certi¬ 
fied Lincoln might again bring over 
20 <f; commercial brome is expected 
to be in the neighborhood of lOif 
a pound in 1965 .—John Clark is Di¬ 
rector of Information, United Grain 
Growers Ltd. V 


vent the ladino being smothered by 
tall plants. Indeed, ladino produces 
best when cut or grazed at 10 or 12 
inches. Winter injury can be pre¬ 
vented by avoiding close fall graz¬ 
ing. It does not tolerate as much 
flooding as birdsfoot trefoil, and is 
comparable to alsike clover in flood 
resistance. Like both these legumes, 
it reseeds itself and thereby often 
can re-establish a flooded stand. 
More tolerant to wet land than 
alfalfa and red clover, it is slightly 
less wet resistant than alsike. Ladino 
clover responds remarkably to fer¬ 
tilizer and thrives on fields otherwise 
considered too droughty when it is 
well manured and fertilized with 
phosphate and potash. V 

Prevent Hardpan 

IF YOU ARE planning a con¬ 
tinuous cropping program for your 
farm, don’t forget the dangers of 
hardpan. You will compact the 
layer of soil just below cultivation 
depth if you grow grain continu¬ 
ously, or use heavy tractors, tillage 
machinery and harvesting equip¬ 
ment on wet fields. Compaction pre¬ 
vents roots growing deep and draw¬ 
ing plant food and water from 
deeper soil. It also interferes with 
air and water movement into the 
soil. Deep cultivation, to break up 
the hardpan, is expensive and often 
the yield increases do not pay for 
the cost. 

Soil specialists recommend such 
preventive practices as: less tillage 
when fields are wet and easily com¬ 
pacted; the least possible use of 
heavy implements; deep fertilizing to 
encourage deep root growth; addi¬ 
tion of trash, manure and green 
manure crops to the soil, and grow¬ 
ing deep-rooted grasses and legumes. 
The latter is an effective way to im¬ 
prove soil aeration, and increase 
water-holding capacity and subsur¬ 
face drainage. V 
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JUST LOOK AT WHAT CROWN LUMBER'S 


COVERALL 

WILL HOLD... 

Enough grain to fill more 
^ than 35 average railway boxcars... 


or complete line of machinery 
used on a large-scale farm... 


a herd of 150... 
with room to spare 


DOME COVERALL 


COMPLETE ON YOUR FARM — $1.25 PER SQ. FT. 

F.O.B. CALGARY 


Crown Lumber, who brought you AIDS TO AGRICUL¬ 
TURE, now introduces the DOME COVERALL - the most 
revolutionary farm building in decades. 


Ideally suited for grain storage, machine shed or beef 
loafing barn, it can also be easily adapted for any 
specialized farm or commercial operation. Whatever 
the use, Crown Lumber’s Dome Coverall provides more 
efficient, versatile coverage - at far less cost - than 
average farm buildings. 


The aerodynamic shape sheds wind and weather - won’t 
drift, frost or steam up. Fibreglass skylight vent provides 
abundant fresh air and continuous air flow. Rollaway 
equipment door allows parking equipment in hitch-up 
position (canopied door optional). 


Proposed Use for Dome Coverall 


Crown Lumber Company Limited/ 
Postal Station B, Calgary, Alberta. 


CG-1 


Please send me complete details about Crown Lumber's Dome Coverall, and the locatfon of 
my nearest Crown Lumber branch. 


• Construction complete in 7 days, start to finish 

• 80' diameter, 28' high at centre 

• 5,028 sq. ft., post-free allowing for easy manipulation of machinery, easy cleaning 

• 60,000 bu. grain capacity 

• Also available in diameters of 52' (2149 sq. ft.), 67' (3593 sq. ft.) and 100' (7850 sq. ft.) 


DIVISION OF CROWN ZELLERBACH CANADA LIMITED 


“AIDS TO AGRICULTURE” HAS COMPLETE DETAILS ON THE DOME 
COVERALL ASK YOUR CROWN LUMBERMAN ABOUT IT THIS WEEK. 
HE CAN ARRANGE FINANCING, TOO! 


, . or mail this 
coupon today! 


CROWI 
LUMBER 

COMPANY LIMITED 
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Management 


How to Pay Less Income Tax 

You must file income tax forms if: 

• You had a taxable income last year 

• You want to include last year's operations 
in an averaging period 

• You keep a basic herd 

• The Taxation Office requests you to file 


Here are clear answers to your questions on how 
to compile your income tax returns and to keep 
payments to a minimum. They were prepared by 
J. L. Drew and Cary Carlson of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture 


INCOME TAX forms should be filed 
and paid by April 30 and you should 
keep a copy of the return in your 
records. Late filing prevents use of 
that year’s operations in any averag¬ 
ing period and carries a penalty of 
5 per cent of the tax owing plus 6 
per cent annual interest on the un¬ 
paid balance. There is an install¬ 
ment provision which requires that 
an amount equivalent to two-thirds 
of the estimated tax payable for the 
current year or equal to two-thirds 
of the actual tax paid last year be 
submitted by December 31. 

There is no substitute for adequate 
records, either for annual filing or 
as a permanent record for future 
purposes. An adequate record con¬ 
tains information of your operating 
costs, returns and capital trans¬ 
actions. You must keep a schedule 
of capital cost allowances on de¬ 
preciable assets, some record of pro¬ 
duce used in the home, medical ex¬ 
penses and donations made during 
the year. 

What income items are taxable? 

(1) All cash receipts for produce 
sold during the year, including sale 
of soil, gravel, sand, stone and wood. 
(2) Patronage dividends earned 
from farm operations. (3) Rent. 
(4) Severance or inconvenience 
payments including surface rentals 
for gas and oil. (5) Off-farm income 
(wages, fees, investment income, 
custom work). (6) Insurance received 
from loss of crops. or livestock. (7) 
Marketable produce used in the 
home (valued at cost of production). 
(8) Farm produce traded off in settle¬ 
ment of an expense. (9) Wheat 
Board payments and cash advances 
on farm stored grain received dur¬ 
ing the year. 

What income items are not 
taxable? 

Capital sales such as land, build¬ 
ings and equipment, patronage re¬ 
funds for personal expenses, family 
and youth allowances, unemploy¬ 
ment insurance benefits, inherited 


money, borrowed money, life insur¬ 
ance disbursements, insurance pay¬ 
ments received as a result of loss to 
capital items, and garden produce 
not produced for sale against which 
costs have not been charged. 

Machinery rebates and government 
grants on capital items are not con¬ 
sidered _ income, but the value for 
capital cost allowance must be re¬ 
duced accordingly. 

What method is used 
to report income? 

Farmers usually use the “cash” 
method to report income. The “ac¬ 
crual” method requires payment 
based on the production for the year, 
rather than sales. Inventories are also 
used to compute income. Wide fluc¬ 
tuations in production result in a 
generally higher tax being paid 
under the “accrual” system. There 
are various methods of leveling out 
income under the “cash” method. 

What expenses are deductible? 

All cash operating expenses in¬ 
cluding wages paid to hired help, 
plus the cost of their board and 
room, wages to children in lieu of 
hired help (but not board), up to one- 
quarter of farm home repairs, nor¬ 
mally no more than two-thirds of the 
car operating costs, a reasonable 
portion of electricity, phone and 
insurance on the house. All expenses 
on houses used only for hired help 
or rented out, capital items up to 
§100 in value, weed control, re¬ 
clearing of previously broken land, 
well drilling costs, interest on loans 
for productive purposes, farm repair 
bills, grain or livestock received in 
trade, cash or crop share rentals (if 
landlord’s value of grain is included 
in receipts), and the purchase of 
public utilities. 

What expenses are not deductible? 

The purchase price of depreciable 
assets over $100 in value cannot be 
claimed in a single year but is 
spread over a period of years by 


allowing a specified amount each 
year for depreciation (capital cost 
allowance). Extensive repairs to a 
used machine in a year in which it 
is purchased should not be charged 
as an operating cost, but added to 
the purchase price and capitalized. 
Expenses on houses located off the 
farm and the value of seed or feed 
grown on the farm are not deduct¬ 
ible. Clearing and breaking land is 
considered a capital improvement 
and not chargeable as an expense 
or as a capital cost allowance. Pay¬ 
ments on the principal parts of farm 
loans are not expenses but annual 
interest payments are allowable as 
expenses. Traveling expenses are 
not normally included if no trans¬ 
actions take place as a result of these 
expenses. Legal fees associated 
with the purchase of depreciable 
assets are added to the value of the 
asset for capital cost allowance. 
Legal fees associated with the pur¬ 
chase of land cannot be claimed. 
The value of a farmer’s labor can¬ 
not be added to either expenses or 
the capital cost of home-built assets, 
nor can he deduct wages for his wife. 

How does capital cost 
allowance work? 

Rather than allow the purchase 
price of machinery and buildings to 
be charged in the year of purchase, 
a recovery of capital cost is allowed 
over a period of years as part of the 
farm expense. You should list all 
assets on hand. Any asset previously 
omitted from a schedule can be 
added at its original price. 

Values on buildings and improve¬ 
ment (fences, dugouts, dams, power 
lines) should be included on the con¬ 
tract when purchasing land because 



they can be claimed under capital 
cost allowance. 

There are two ways of charging 
for capital cost allowance under 
Part 11 or under Part 17 of the 
Income Tax Act. Under Part 17, 
which allows for a “straight line” de¬ 
preciation schedule in which the 
rates are applied to the original pur¬ 
chase price of individual assets, an 
item can decline to a zero value 
for income tax purposes. Capital 
gains occur when you sell these 
assets for more than the depreciated 
value at the time of sale. This gain 
is tax free and this can be a big 
advantage in using Part 17. You can 
only claim ' capital cost allowances 
for the months the asset was on the 
farm. 

Under Part 17, it is usually to 
your advantage to trade equipment, 
rather than buy for cash, provided 
the net difference in costs makes up 
for the machine traded in. This pro¬ 
cedure allows a higher level of de¬ 
preciation to be claimed on the new 
asset since the price with a trade is 
usually considerably higher than the 
cash price. The increased price you 
got for the old machine will not 
affect your taxable income since 
capital gains under Part 17 are not 
taxable. 

Under Part 17, first depreciate 
those items that you are likely to 
trade in soon. If you need additional 
capital cost for the year, use any 
rate from zero to the maximum on 
the remaining assets. You lose de¬ 
preciation when you sell the item 
before it is depreciated out. On the 
other hand, if you depreciate too fast 
by using maximum rates all the time 
you may have very little depreciation 
allowance to apply against a high 
income year. The 5-year average 
will usually take care of this prob¬ 
lem. 

A “reducing balance” charge is 
made under Part 11. Items are 
grouped into classes and allowances 
include the cost of all assets in a 
class less previously claimed allow¬ 
ances. 

When you sell an asset for more 
than the undepreciated capital cost 
of the class, the excess becomes in¬ 
come for the year. If you sell for 
less than the capital cost allowance 
for the class, it has the same effect 
because the future capital cost allow¬ 
ance of the class is reduced by that 
amount. The rates under Part 11 are 
double those under Part 17 and 
assets are depreciated for the entire 
year, regardless of the length of time 
they are on the farm. 

The farmer is not allowed to go 
to Part 17 from Part 11. However, 
farmers can go from Part 17 to Part 
11. Landlords must claim under 
Part 11. Under Part 11 the difference 
between the purchase price and 
trade-in value is really all that can 
be claimed. Unless machines are 
used a good deal or machinery prices 
start to move downward, this is 
likely to be less than can be claimed 
under Part 17. 

Regardless of the part used, the 
rates of depreciation are maximum 
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rates and any amount from zero to 
the maximum may be claimed in the 
year. 

Special problem areas include 
water and sewage systems. If the 
system is for the house only, one- 
quarter of the depreciation for the 
entire unit and further repair and 
operating costs can be charged 
against the farm operation. 

If the system is used for the farm 
also, then the farm share is the out¬ 
door system including water trans¬ 
mission, less $200. Where the pres¬ 
sure unit is in the house it is con¬ 
sidered part of the water transmis¬ 
sion system. The farm share is 
entered into the capital cost allow¬ 
ance schedule along with one-quarter 
of the personal share. 

What about years when a 
loss is experienced? 

A loss (taxable income below zero 
before personal exemptions are cal¬ 
culated) may be carried back to the 
previous year or ahead up to 5 years 
as long as it is not taken back into 
a previous averaging period. Losses 
from previous years are absorbed 
this year and if losses again occur, 
carried to next year. Losses from 
off-farm investments can only be 
used to offset farm income of the 
same year and cannot be carried 
back or forward as farm losses. 

What is meant by averaging 
out income? 

Farm tax management decisions 
are simplified by leveling out in¬ 
comes over a 5-year period by using 
the 5-vear average. Highly variable 
returns, together with rather stable 
costs, result in a fluctuating taxable 
income. Progressive tax rates mean 
more tax is paid when income fluc¬ 
tuates. Therefore, you should con¬ 
sider provisions to level out taxable 
income. You can make some annual 
adjustments by manipulating opera¬ 
ting costs, returns and capital cost 
allowances. You may sell or hold 
back your produce; cash advances 
can be taken or not taken; operating 
expenses can be adjusted by charg¬ 
ing or prepaying them, provided you 
are filing on a cash basis. 

Annual adjustments should not be 
used if they lower actual farm in¬ 
come. The farm should be managed 
so income is as high as possible 
and the 5-year average used to level 
out the taxable income. 

For those who discontinue farm¬ 
ing or an enterprise within the farm, 
the extra income received from the 
sale of farm produce and livestock 
inventories can be spread equally 
over the current year and the two 
preceding years. If the income is 
spread into a year in which a re¬ 
turn was not filed because of no 
taxable income, it is possible to file 
for that year now. There is no 
penalty as no tax was due. 

The 5-year average is one of the 
more profitable tools in making out 
income tax returns. No overall 
recommendation can be given as to 
whether or not one should average 
in one particular year, but you 
should take advantage of this pro¬ 
vision when it is to your advantage. 

The averaging period consists of 
the present year of filing, plus the 


four consecutive preceding years in 
which you filed a tax return on time. 
You cannot include any years in¬ 
cluded in a previous averaging 
period or years prior to 6 years be¬ 
fore the year of averaging. 

The first year in the averaging 
period is most important. That will 
be lost if not averaged now. If the 
year is fairly normal, it might pay 
to lose it. Future expectations of in¬ 
come, costs and exemptions, may in¬ 
dicate that it might be better to 
wait and average next year or in 
future years. 

To be eligible to average, the 
chief source of your income must be 
farming. Landlords, to be eligible, 
must rent on a crop share basis. The 
decision to average must be made 
before April 30 but cancellation is 
permitted within 30 days. 


What is meant by basic herd? 

A basic herd is strictly a number 
of animals that you have acquired 
without reducing taxable income. 
Individual animals are not identified. 
Establishing a basic herd for tax pur¬ 
poses means that the sale of these 
animals will not be considered in¬ 
come. Anyone maintaining a herd of 
livestock can apply. But you must 
have filed returns since the start of 
the enterprise or for three consecu¬ 
tive years prior to your application, 
whichever is less, and continue to 
file each year the basic herd is held. 
A young farmer establishing a herd 
of livestock should consider building 
up a basic herd. Anyone who has 
received livestock as a gift, inherit¬ 
ance, or has purchased them without 
showing the cost as an expense has 
the basis for establishing a basic 
herd. 

You can enlarge the basic herd 
by natural increase. The fair market 
value of animals maturing in the 
year of increase is added to your 
income for that year. This allows 
you some stabilization of income be¬ 
cause the herd can be increased in 
low income years, especially the first 
years of farming when income is low. 
Then there is no need to add when 
income is high. 

The main benefit is when a herd 
is sold. You pay no tax on sale 
revenue from basic herd animals. 

What about family 
operating arrangements? 

In partnerships, one partner files 
a return for the entire unit and each 
partner adjusts the income to his 
share. An operator can pay family 
members and they remain depend¬ 
ents unless they earn over $950. 
Arrangements whereby labor and 
equipment use is traded off between 
family members should be handled 
in a businesslike manner. Incorpora¬ 
tion may allow you some tax saving, 
but should be carefully investigated. 
No wage can be claimed for the 
operator’s wife. She can earn up to 
$250 per year, tax free, but this must 
come from off-farm sources. Before 
you start to prepare the T1 general 
return pick up a copy of the 
Farmers’ and Fishermens Guide 
from any post office. All income tax 
inquiries should be addressed to the 
local district taxation office. V 


Guy Weeks shown on a working Colorado ranch. H. D. Lee Company, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 



Tough as the country they were raised in...Lee Riders. 

It’s a few thousand miles of hard riding before a working cowboy gets 
back into town. When he buys pants, he's got to know they can take it. 
Lee Riders can. They're built to take a pounding from sun-up to sun¬ 
down and never show it. Lee Riders and Rider jackets are made from the 
world’s toughest, tight-twisted denim. Made to last. Sanforized, 
too. Born and raised in the west...they’ve got that real 
western look. Look for Lee, with the authentic branded label. 

iee RiDers 

the brand working cowboys wear 
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Who would have thought 
it would last 30 years? 


The CCC wood protection experts who treated 
this fence post 30 years ago, that’s who! 

Then, as now, farmers wanted posts that would 
last and save money year after year. And CCC 
Pressure Treated Posts are made even better today! 

CCC protection isn’t just “skin deep”. It means 
deep penetration. Even carving your initials on it 
won’t make a chink in the armour. 


Resist costly groundline rot. Insist on genuine 
CCC Pressure Treated Posts. They pay! 



CANADA CREOSOTING DIVISION OF 

DQMTAR 


Domtar Chemicals Limited, P.O. Box 1255, Calgary, Alta. 


Heat Loss 

Causes Ventilation Failure 

You must supply heat to get rid of moisture 


FARMERS ARE AWARE of the ad¬ 
vantages of ventilation in livestock 
and poultry buildings. Many farmers 
have hopefully installed exhaust 
fans, fresh-air inlets, and electrical 
controls as recommended, only to 
find the walls still damp, the floor- 
still wet, and the animals still cough¬ 
ing. 

J. E. Turnbull, engineering spe¬ 
cialist at the Western Ontario Agri¬ 
cultural School, says the answer to 
these problems can be traced to heat 
balance. The term “heat balance” re¬ 
fers to the total supply of heat in a 
controlled-environment building. If 
more heat is lost than the animals 
produce,_ ventilation difficulties ap¬ 
pear. 

Here is what is involved in main¬ 
taining a heat balance. Animals pro¬ 
duce heat and water vapor. A sur¬ 
plus of heat is needed to make sure 
that all of the moisture from the 
animals and their droppings stays 
in the air as water vapor. The pur¬ 
pose of the exhaust fans is to suck 
this warm, moisture-laden air from 
the building, carrying off the water 
vapor as fast as it is produced. 

This exhausted air is immediately 
replaced by an equal amount of cold 
air from outside. The heat needed 
to waim this entering air to room 
temperature is the major heat loss. 
Also, the building itself loses heat to 
cold air outside by conduction 
through walls, ceiling, doors and 
windows. The trick is to conserve 
enough animal heat to equal or ex¬ 
ceed heat losses from ventilation and 
conduction. As it gets colder outside 
buildings lose heat faster, both by 
conduction and by ventilation. 
Cold weather, therefore, makes it 
harder to maintain a heat balance. 
It also makes wall and ceiling sur¬ 
faces colder. These are more likely to 
cause moisture condensation, often 
the first indication of faulty ventila¬ 
tion. 

How do you maintain a heat 
balance, even in very cold weather? 
First, reduce the heat losses. 

1. Insulate foundations, walls and 
ceilings with thick, inexpensive in¬ 
sulation materials. Insulation reduces 
building heat loss and helps keep 
inside surface temperatures higher 
preventing surface condensation. In 
brooder houses where floor tempera¬ 
tures must be high, don’t overlook 
waterproof perimeter-insulation 
around the floor to reduce heat loss 
to the cold soil outside the walls, 

2. Don’t overventilate. Use one 
small fan for adequate ventilation 
in cold weather, supplemented by 
one or more larger fans for increased 
ventilation rates in milder weather. 
Electrical controls for the fan system 
should be set up to automatically 
control ventilation according to mois¬ 
ture produced inside and weather 
conditions outside. 
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Ventilation and enough heat would 
carry this moisture out of the barn 

Second, increase the heat gains. 

1. Keep the building filled to 
capacity with livestock. Livestock 
which are good heat-producers, such 
as adult chickens and cattle, give 
off enough heat to keep a heat bal¬ 
ance. If more cattle are put into a 
barn, the ventilation rate will have 
to be raised to control moisture but 
the heat balance situation will be 
better in spite of the increased ven¬ 
tilation heat loss. You should expect 
a heat deficit when the total animal 
weight is small in relation to build¬ 
ing size, such as swine farrowing 
and finishing buildings. Pigs are poor 
heat producers. 

2. Add supplementary heat to 
make up the heat deficit. Supple¬ 
mentary heat can be supplied from 
brooder stoves, electric space heaters 
or heat lamps. Even the milk cooler 
becomes a supplementary heat 
source for the milk room, if the heat 
from the condenser unit can be dis¬ 
charged inside the room. 

Obviously there is a lot more in¬ 
volved in good ventilation than just 
plugging a fan into the power out¬ 
let. V 


Skunk Control 

EACH YEAR there are farmers, re¬ 
porting that they have unavoidably 
combined a skunk, who seek in¬ 
formation on how to rid their com¬ 
bines of the odor. W. R. Merry- 
weather, director of the Family 
Farm Improvement Branch, Sas¬ 
katchewan Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, has some new information re¬ 
garding skunk control. 

This information suggests that 
skunk odors on pets, clothing and 
buildings, may be neutralized by the 
liberal use of deodorant which can 
be purchased in most drug stores as 
a pressurized deodorant bomb. 
Tomato juice, vinegar, ammonia or 
a weak solution of household 
chlorine bleach is also suggested for 
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makes U.G.G. agents best 


, An agent who is unusually expert at grading grain can give better 
grades to fanners. He knows, for instance, when cleaning or drying will 
return a profit to his customer. Because he hasn’t got a binfull of 
mistakes, he can give the benefit of any doubt in borderline cases to 
the farmer. 

United Grain Growers can’t wait while agents slowly become 
expert during long years of practice alone in an elevator. U.G.G. has 
developed a special Advanced Agents Training Program — a series of 
courses that will give them top technical experience in a short time. 
Different courses are being designed for grain grading, soil fertility, 
feeds and feeding, farm chemicals, etc. 

Each special course proceeds like the grain grading course, above. 
Agents gathered for this one in Peace River, Alberta—some came from 
over 100 miles away. Here’s how the course operates: 

Under the eagle eye of U.G.G. grain inspector Bert Hagerty, the 
agents grade hundreds of samples on the long table. Each one is a tough 
test of their skill. The instructor makes sure every agent understands 
the reasons for each grade and he gives them tips learned from over 20 
years in the grain inspection business. 

Through an Advanced Agent Training Program, U.G.G. is ensuring 
that your agent is the kind of man a Fanners’ Company would be proud 
to employ. You will get better service too. 


All U.G.G. training courses wind up with a stiff test. A few of the ques¬ 
tions U.G.G. agents must be able to answer correctly in their Grain Grading 
Course are printed below. Can you answer them? 

1. The varieties known as Pelissier and Golden Ball grade no higher than 
what grade? 

Answer___ 

2. A sample of 3 CW 6 Row Barley contains 5% wild oats, 4% small seeds. 
What dockage would you place against this sample? 

Answer___ 

3. A sample of barley of 3 CW 6 Row quality containing 35% 3 CW 2 Row 
Barley. 

Grade?--- 


4. 


A sample of oats showing no visible sign of heated kernels, but containing 
a strong heated odor. 

Grade?--- 

5. A sample of rye weighing 55 lbs. per bushel, containing % of 1% of 
ergot, but otherwise sound. 

Grade?_ 

6. A 500 gram sample of 3 Northern wheat containing 5 stones after cleaning. 

Grade?_ 

7. A sample of 4 Northern wheat containing 60 kernels of ragweed in 500 
grams. 

Grade?_ 


8. A sample of red spring wheat of good quality, but weighing 57 lbs. per 
bushel. 

Grade?___~ 

9. A sample of barley having the requirements of 3 CW 6 Row barley, but 
containing 5% peeled and broken. 

Grade?_ 


ANSWERS BELOW 


nited 

rain 

rowers 


The Farmers' Company 


ANSWERS: 
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Char-Lynn Power-Steering takes 
out the bumps, shocks and jack¬ 
knifing of old-fashioned steering. 
Positive control makes driving much 
safer! 

Char-Lynn Power-Steering re¬ 
duces steering labor as much as 
95%! Tired and sore muscles are 
eliminated. You get more done in 
less time! 

Char-Lynn Power-Steering isn’t 
an expense . . . it’s an investment! 
Your present tractor will be worth 
more to you now ... and will be worth 
more in trade later on. 

Char-Lynn Power-Steering can 
be installed in approximately three 
hours, without special tools. 

El See your Char-Lynn dealer to¬ 
day for complete details. 

Don't fight it! Over 100,000 farmers have already 
switched to Char-Lynn Power-Steering. 

Available at Most Implement Dealers Throughout the Country 


Char-Lynn 
Power-Steering 
fits over 
50 tractor 
makes and 
models! 


ORBIT* HYDRAULICS by 


2843 26th Avt. So- Minneapolis, Minn. 


removing the odor from clothing or 
pets. Chloride of lime can be used 
to deodorize soil contaminated with 
skunk scent. 

Skunks living too close to the 
farm home for comfort, may be cap¬ 
tured in baited box traps or wire 
cage traps covered with burlap. 
Skunks rarely release their scent in 
a dark container. The trapped ani¬ 
mal may be released far away or 
killed painlessly with exhaust from 
a car or tractor. 

Where skunks have dens under 
buildings, they may be discouraged 
with repellents like naphthalene 
flakes, paradichlorbenzene or moth 
balls, placed under the floor and 
near the den entrance. Foundation 
openings should be closed after the 
skunk leaves, with concrete, sheet 
metal, or wire netting. 

Skunks hunt at night and prefer 
insects, rodents, fruits, and garbage. 
They also like poultry and eggs. 
They are not good climbers and kill 
birds that are near the ground. This 
may be mistaken for poultry killings 
by rats, weasels, mink or badgers. 
Skunks can be kept out of poultry 
houses by closing all openings each 
night. Three-foot wire netting, with 
1 foot placed below ground and the 
lower 6 inches bent outward, pro¬ 
tects poultry yards. V 



Farm Water Supplies 

YOU CAN’T HAVE a farm without your well goes dry, it is often be- 

water. Often the loss of a water sup- cause you are simply trying to get 

ply can threaten to end farm opera- more water than it can produce, 

tion. V. I. Spencer, agricultural en- Many of the wells which are being 

gineering extension specialist with used today were dug in the 1940’s 

the Ontario Department of Agricul- or earlier. These wells were not 

ture, says that often the water has designed to produce large quantities 

simply been pumped out. You prob- of water. 

ably have water on tap, or at water How to improve your short water 
bowls, in almost every building on supply? Should you deepen your 

your farm. You have a bathroom present well? Should you dig a new 

with hot water for showers and one? Should you dig a farm pond so 

baths. You may have an automatic you have an extra supply to use with 

washer or a milkhouse with hot and your wells? The answers to these 

cold water for cleaning. Because this questions depend mainly upon the 

water is so handy you automatically underground conditions at your 

use it. You may have doubled or farm. 

tripled the number of livestock on There are many types of under- 
your farm in the last 20 years. When ground conditions. In some areas, 




The dugout under this snowdrift has already stored some summer water 


Stressed-skin 
Shed Roofs 

ROOFING PANELS that can span 
most farm buildings without interior 
supports were described by designer 
George B. Willson, at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers. 

Stressed-skin construction involves 
bonding structural elements such as 
rafters to the covering of the build¬ 
ing. Panels 4 feet wide and 18 to 20 
feet long using %-inch plywood 
have been tested. 

Bonding the rafters and the skin 
together makes them act as a single 
structural member that is stiffer and 
stronger than the rafter alone. These 
panels are 50 per cent stronger and 
twice as stiff as the unbonded 
rafters. 

Weatherproof glues, that will cure 
at room temperature under moderate 
pressure, make it possible to build 
stress-skin panels without special 
equipment. Nails provide enough 
pressure to hold the panel together 
until the glue has cured. The panel 
must be stored in a dry place. 

Stress-skin panels can be used 
with any sidewall construction. A 
good weatherproof paint is the only 
cover needed to give years of serv¬ 
ice. V 
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From top to bottom, 

GMC trucks have what it takes 

to deliver the goods! 

See for yourself! 



C920 PICKUP 


The floor stays nice and quiet. 
None of that annoying "drum¬ 
ming.” Snug-fitting.tailgate is 
sand-tight. 

Two walls of steel and a thick 
layer of insulation protect you 
during hot days, cold days 
and noisy days. 


Some pickups have a nest of 
wires behind the instrument 
panel. GMC replaces those 
wires with a printed circuit. 



Four headlamps. Most other 
pickups have just two. 


The in-line engine works and 
works, yet requires little at¬ 
tention. Why? Because of its 
seven-main-bearing crank¬ 
shaft, its accessible full-flow 
oil filter. 


Independent Front Suspen¬ 
sion soaks up shock from the 
road. Saves wear on the truck, 
the load and you. 


These letters don’t cause a 
smoother ride. But they do 
stand for a comforting thing. 
Yourtruck is backed by a man- 
ufacturer whose knowledge 
of commercial vehicles is 
second-to-none. 


Coil spring rear suspen¬ 
sion makes light work of 
heavy loads. All-rubber- 
bushed control arms need no 
maintenance. 


Wherever you look in GMC 
trucks, you’ll find more proof 
of GMC Engineering Leader¬ 
ship. And that’s true for the 
whole wide range of Light- 
Duty models in the 1965 
GMCs. Ask your GMC dealer 
to show you, soon! 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Get GMC’s Engineering Leadership 
working for you NOW! 

W M65-OI 


March 1965 























MECHANICS 



^ Six attractive colors in various designs to choose from. 
^ Stays fresh and new looking for years. 

^ Weather-resistant finish: will not peel or blister. 

► Standard trim also available in color. 


Westeel galvanized steel or aluminum roofing and siding is 
available in regular and cut-to-measure lengths in color or 
standard finish. For estimates see your dealer or write the 
WESTEEL office nearest you. 



"COLOR/TE" is a process of our 
COLUMBIA METAL ROLLING MILLS DIVISION 


PRODUCTS LIMITED 


An all-Canadian, Canada-wide organization 

Plants and Offices: WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY 
EDMONTON VANCOUVER TORONTO MONTREAL 
Sales Offices at: London, Ottawa, Quebec, St, John, Halifax 


Planning an Arena? 

LET WESTERN ARCHRIB'S wide experience in recreation centres help you 
with your plans. 


Inquire about our "PACKAGE ARENA" with straight walls designed to 
provide functional unit within budget of small communities. 



WESTERN ARCHRIB STRUCTURES LTD. 

R.R. 2, Edmonton, Alta. 

Branch offices at: Winnipeg, Man. and London, Ont. 

Please Send Information on: 

□ SKATING RINK □ CURLING RINK □ OTHER 

Size and Details . 

Name . 

Address ... 

MANUFACTURERS OF ARCHES, BEAMS, TRUSSES, ARCHRIBS 


LIFETIME FIBREGLASS SEPTIC TANKS 

Very strong, lightweight. No special equipment needed 
for installation. Indefinite service life because materials 
do not corrode. Capacities from 400 to 1,000 gallons. 
Tanks comply with Provincial Health Regulations. Write 
for prices and brochure. 

Structural Glass Ltd. 

466 Higgins Ave., Winnipeg 2, Manitoba 



there are only a few feet of soil 
covering the bedrock. If you are go¬ 
ing to construct a well, it must enter 
the rock. Some types of rock yield 
a much greater supply of water than 
others. Some yield clear pure water, 
while others yield mineral or sulphur 
water. Often there are many feet of 
soil covering the bedrock. In these 
areas you have a choice: you can 
dig or drill for water in the soil, or 
you can drill through the soil and 
into the bedrock. 

If there is very little water in 
the bedrock, or it is of poor quality, 
you will try to find your water in 
the soil above the rock, or collect 
surface water in a farm pond. The 
soil between you and the bedrock 
varies from place to place. It may 
be a thick layer or it may be thin. 
It may be nearly all clay, or all sand, 
or it may have streaks of sand, 
gravel and clay. If it is all clay, 
water will flow very slowly and it 
may be necessary to dig several 
large diameter wells. If there are a 
number of sandy or gravelly layers, 
the water can flow much more 
quickly, and fewer, smaller diameter 
wells will likely be satisfactory. If 
your soil is very sandy, it may be 
difficult to keep sand out of your 
well. Slotted. casings, sand points 
and “surging” for well development 
may be necessary. 

If you must depend on surface 
water, PFRA water specialists have 
much information. Eighty per cent of 
surface water is derived from melt¬ 
ing snow that runs off the land in the 
spring. How much of this is caught 
and held by dug-outs and dams, can 
have a definite bearing on farm 
operations for the year. You should 
consider every possible opportunity 
for trapping runoff that is available. 
Opening road ditches and channels 
so that water can run into the dug- 
outs may help. Small dikes and 
shallow ditches can be used to divert 
water from the farm shelterbelt to 
the dug-out. Water from sloughs 
can be utilized by pumping it into 
the dug-out. This should be done be¬ 
fore the sloughs become stagnant. V 


The Farm Shop 

IN THE HIGHLY mechanized 
operation of farming today, service, 
maintenance and repair of the field 
and farmstead machinery is essen¬ 
tial. The center of this activity 
should be a properly equipped and 
heated farm shop with enough space 
to meet the needs of the farm. 

A warm and dry shop permits re¬ 
pairs in wet and cold weather when 
field work is not possible. 

J. H. A. Lee, of the Engineering 
Science Department, OAC, says that 
the shop doors must be large enough 
to permit the largest piece of equip¬ 
ment on the farm to be driven in 
and the shop floor must provide 
space for the machine, a work area, 
a good bench and other shop equip¬ 
ment. A solid and level base for jack¬ 
ing heavy equipment is best pro¬ 
vided by a concrete floor. 

Equipment in the shop will de¬ 
pend upon the fanning operation, 
the services available from commer¬ 


cial shops, and the interest and 
ability of the farm operator. 

You need a good selection of 
wrenches and other tools for adjust¬ 
ments and part replacement. An 
anvil, or a heavy piece of steel, is 
needed for straightening parts and t 
replacing knife sections. An air com¬ 
pressor is useful for cleaning ma- : 
chines, especially combines, and for 
inflating tires. An oxyacetylene or 
arc welder is very useful, but you 
will need some training to get satis¬ 
factory results. 

A dry chemical type fire extin¬ 
guisher and a pail of dry sand are 
minimum fire precautions. 

Major overhaul and repair of com¬ 
plex equipment is the job of the spe¬ 
cialists, but maintenance and some 
repair work can be done on the i 
farm. V 


Worn Valves Cut 
Tractor Horsepower 

ENGINE PERFORMANCE depends 
on good maintenance. You should 
follow the recommendations of the 
manufacturer in the operator’s 
manual. Periodic tune-ups of the ig¬ 
nition and carburetion systems pay 
off through peak power and fuel 
economy. Engine valves have an im¬ 
portant role in this power and effi¬ 
ciency peak. 

Studies on gasoline tractor en¬ 
gines at CDA’s experimental farm 
at Swift Current show that power 
losses from valves may be as 
high as 5 h.p. after 300 hours of 
operation in the field. In most en¬ 
gines studied, the valves were not in 
an extremely bad condition but had 
lost some sealing efficiency. These 
engines had been properly main¬ 
tained and tuned up during the test 
period. After the valves were re¬ 
conditioned, the engines regained 
most of their original horsepower. 
Ring condition, even when oil pump¬ 
ing was evident, had relatively little 
effect on engine power loss, indicat¬ 
ing that the oil was doing a good 
sealing job even with worn rings. 

If the maximum power output is 
down on a well-maintained engine 
after an average season of use, you 
could suspect worn valves to be the 
cause. V 
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Workshop 


Bolt Remover 



If a threaded 
bolt breaks off in 
the hole it can be 
turned out by 
this method. 
Weld a nut to 
the end of the bolt and use a wrench 
on the nut.—J.W.G., Alta. V 


NUT USED TO REMOVE 
BROKEN BOLT 


Firm Post Setting 


Where a p o s t 
has to do heavy 
duty, such as a 
gate post or cor¬ 
ner post, set it in 
concrete as 
shown. Use about 
a dozen 4-inch 
spikes. The con¬ 
crete can be lean. 
A mix of 1:10 will 
do. - L.M.K., 
Sask. V 



Horseshoe Wrecking Bar 

This tool, made 
from a bar or 
pipe welded to a 
horseshoe, is ex¬ 
cellent for wreck¬ 
ing jobs in which 
the lumber is be¬ 
ing salvaged. It 
will reduce dam¬ 
age to the lum- 
ber. - J.J.W., 
Alta. V 

Scalloped 

Shovel EDGES OF 
SHOVEL 

Hard ground or scalloped 
tough sod is often 
difficult to dig. 

Scallop the edges 
of the shovel so 
that it will work 
like a saw.—H.J., 

Pa. V 




Bulh Remover 



When vou want to remove a 


broken light bulb 

PRESS BAR OF DAMP 
SOAP INTO BROKEN 
BULB TO REMOVE 


from the socket, 
first be sure the 
electricity is 
turned off. Then 
press a bar of 
damp soap into 
the broken ends 
of glass in the 
bulb and turn it 
to the left until 
it comes out of 
the socket. 
—R.C.D., Wash. V 


Oil Dispenser 

To make a handy oil dispenser, 
cut the tip off a ballpoint 
ball point pen re- plastic 
fill and insert it 
in a plastic bottle oil can 
cap. The oil flow 
can be controlled 
by pressure on 
the plastic bottle. 

Be sure to clean 
out the refill tube 
and bottle before ball point 

using for oil.—G.Y., Alta. 



Tap Lubricant 

Instead of using oil to lubricate 
the tap, when tapping threads in 
metal, especially 
i n non - ferrous 
metals, use car¬ 
bon tetrachloride 
squirted on the 
tap from a medi¬ 
cine dropper. 

Oil gums, binds 
and breaks the 
tap. Carbon te¬ 
trachloride lubri¬ 
cates and then evaporates, leaving 
no residue.—H.M., Pa. V 

Hose Hanger 

Instead of gallon paint can 
hanging garden used as hose holder 

hoses directly on 
nails or jutting 
boards, fasten an 
empty paint pail 
(1 gal. size works 
best) over a 
board. This pre¬ 
vents the hose 
from bending too 

sharply.—R.P., Man. V 

Loosens Rust 

Ordinary house¬ 
hold apple cider 
vinegar is just as 
effective as cost¬ 
lier penetrating 
oil for loosening 
rusted-on screws, 
nuts, bolts, etc. 
Keep the vinegar 
in a plastic squirt 
bottle; it’ll eat 
through a metal 
container. —H.M., 
Pa. V 




APPLY with 
squeeze 
BOTTLE 



APPLE CIDER 
VINEGAR 
USED AS 
PENETRATING OIL 




LUBRICATE TAP WITH 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 



DIP BOLT 
IN 

BEFORE 
TURNING 
ON THE NUT 


Prevents Rust 

Dip a bolt in 
shellac before 
putting on the 
nut. This prevents 
“freezing” to¬ 
gether of nut and 
bolt due to rust. 
It also makes 
later removal 


easy.—H.J., Pa. V 


Safety Hint 



Paint 4-inch white strips on your 
combine belts. 

You will be able on v-belts 
to see at a glance 
if the belt is run¬ 
ning and the 
white strip will 
also be a warning. 

—G.H., Man. V 


Shrink Handle 

Burning a broken wooden handle 
out of an ax or shovel can destroy 
the temper of the 
to remove metal. Instead 

h B an°dle E -he1t r heat jt in an ° ven 
in oven for several hours 

and it will shrink 
enough to be loose.—S.M., P.E.I. V 



Plastic 

Funnel 

Cut the bottom 
out of a plastic 
bottle to make a 
handy funnel. — 
J.W.G., Alta. V 



PLASTIC BOTTLE 
USED AS FUNNEL 



Due to faulty 

elimination can be relieved 
overnight with the help of 

K‘L PIUS 



Be prepared with safe first aid that brings 
fast relief...keep your medicine cabinet 
stocked with 0 

DR.CNOSES 

Antiseptic owmmmt 


IRON FOR PIGS 


IRON-EZE 

Prevents ANAEMIA 
& Nutritional SCOURS 

A vitamin, mineral concentrate in 
handy "Squeeze-it” bottle. Helps 
you raise more pigs per litter. 


°“’WaT>v „ ° rder fr ? m Y°S r 

, ► Druggist or Feed Dealer. 

VioBin 


Renew your Guide subscription 
early! 


RED CROSS 


1$ALWAYS THERE 
WITHYOURHEL 


□ 


NEW ITEMS FROM SMITH-ROLES! 







Comet Dril-Fil: Let 
your back rest. 
Keeps your limbs 
whole. New improv¬ 
ed Hi-Torque 12- 
volt motor moves 
grain faster and 
gives 60% more 
power. Full gover¬ 
nor. Practical, fast, 
effortless, low cost. 

A modern-farm ne¬ 
cessity. Fill in cou¬ 
pon today. 


NEW BOOK! Everything about welding. Practical, 
exciting how-to-do-it book. In color. 29 sections. 
One project or job pays for it. “Better Arc Weld¬ 
ing for Tradesmen and Farmers" by Clem Roles.. 
Only $3.45 plus provincial tax. Even tells how 
to determine metal temperature. Don't miss get¬ 
ting it. Order today. Also available at only 35c 
extra: Steel sample showing full temperature 
spectrum in radiant colors. Refund privilege. 


Extra power from 
the Heavy-Duty 
Comet 180 CH 
Welder. Balanc¬ 
ed volt-amp re¬ 
lationship to do 
26 different farm 
operations in¬ 
cluding battery 
boosting. Easi¬ 
est striking arc 
yet developed. 
Soundest, deep- 
penetrating 
welds even on 
short beads and heavy farm jobs. Gives su¬ 
perior slag-free fusion on alloys or common 
steel. Permanent panel gives finger-tip weld¬ 
ing information. A must on today’s farm. 
You do a few hurried weld repair jobs and 
it's paid for. Practically welds by itself. Let 
us send you information. 


Comet Hi-Vol- 
ume Air Com¬ 
pressor: Has 

that extra sta¬ 
mina to per¬ 
form 20 differ¬ 
ent farm oper¬ 
ations. Double 
pumping ca- 
pacify. 137% 
pressure - stor¬ 
age. Even with 
only 10 tires, 

you need it 

now. You are paying for it already. Why be 

without a Hi-Volume Compressor when it's so 
low priced and has so many "labor-saving" 
and “can't-be-done-any-other-way" uses? It 

works for you day by day. 


OTHER ITEMS FROM 
SMITH-ROLES 

□ Acetylene Welding Outfits 

□ Custom Built Farm and 
Business Signs 

□ Welding Schools 

□ Air Cleaning and Spray Gun 
O Carbon Arc Torch 

□ Hi-Pressure Spray Equipment 

□ Paint Spray Equipment 

□ Electric Appliances 

□ Cable Assemblies 

□ Etc. 


Metal Slicer — 8 " Bench Grinder. (Cuts a 1" 
steel shaft in 60 seconds). A must for a welder 
owner — makes a hacksaw obsolete. 



Please send full details on 


I'm looking for part time farmer agents 
to demonstrate Comet Farm Products— 
over 150 different items. Free Demon¬ 
stration Training at Saskatoon, Guelph, 
or by correspondence. No investment. 
You carry factory stock on your farm. 


□ ‘Better Arc Welding' Book $3.45 

plus Tax 

□ H.D. 180 Comet Welder 

□ H.D. 300 Comet Welder 
O Hi-Volume Compressor 

□ Comet Metal Slicer Grinder 


Comet Drfll-Fil 
Econo 180 Comet Welder 
Comet Fast Charger 
Bird Scare Cannon 
Comet Portable Electric Auger 


□ Part time FARMER-AGENT Plan 


Name , 


Address 


Clem Roles, Pres. 
Smith-Roles Ltd. 


SMITH-ROLES 

SASKATOON 
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What’s New 


■-»- 1 -«- 1 

NUMBER 6 IN A SERIES. 


■ Let's chat • 

with 



■ galvanized - 
electric 
weld fabric 


h _• ._■ 


The term electric weld fabric 
may be a fairly new one to 
you, but it is only recently that 
people have recognized its 
versatility around the farm 
and home. It's a steel mesh 
with solid permanent electri¬ 
cally welded joints, and is 
extremely strong as well as 
self-supporting. 

The beauty of this material is 
that it can be made into 
almost anything without 
special equipment to handle 
it. Some of its natural per¬ 
manent uses are for making 
cages for fur ranching, or 
poultry; for covering dropping 
pits; even for making trash 
burners and rose trellises. 



I've seen it put to use on a 
temporary basis too. You can 
make a corn crib or silo any 
size you need to hold your 
crop. Individual pens can be 
made for small animals. 

Electric weld fabric uses are 
practically unlimited, although 
it is not recommended for line 
fences because it does not 
readily adapt to land contours, 
the solid joints do not allow 
for expansion and contraction, 
and it cannot be properly 
stretched over long distances. 

Ask your Stelco dealer about 
the range of electric weld 
fabric mesh sizes. There is a 
size to meet your particular 
need. 

Why not write in and let me know 
of different and interesting uses 
you have found for Galvanized 
electric weld fabric. Address your 
letters to John Blakely, c/o The 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 



THE STEEL COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 

6410/6 


Transistor Ignition System 



Components of this transistorized 
ignition system include high output 
coil, ballast unit and heat dissipator, 
which contains the transistor. The 
system is said to offer less ignition 
tune-ups, marked increase in trouble- 
free engine life, some added fuel 
economy and improved cold weather 
starting. (Studebaker Corp.) (517) V 


Restyled Tractor 



This new line of tractors features 
new styling. The ignition key and 
multipower control now have been 
relocated for easier handling and are 
less likely to be bumped. It has in¬ 
creased hydraulic capacity and 
shock-absorbent dual-filament lights 
set high on the fenders. (Massey- 
Ferguson) (518) V 


Single Trough Unit 



This new non-siphoning water 
trough, to serve the needs of 40-60 
hogs, is also adaptable for use by 
small animals. It comes with or with¬ 
out thermostatically controlled elec¬ 
tric heat. A special feature provides 
for complete clean-out when the 
hinged trough is lifted. (Ritchie) 

(519) V 


Aluminum Truck Box 



Cattle ranchers and 
stock growers too, 
faced with a problem 
of hauling grain or 
feed, should take a 
good look at the leak- 
proof, hygienic and 
easy to maintain alu¬ 
minum boxes. It is re¬ 
ported that in many in¬ 
stances the initial costs 
of aluminum bodies 
have been paid 
for in less than a year of service by the extra quantity of grain that can be 
carried through the use of rugged but light aluminum. This truck box of 
‘/s-inch thick aluminum weighs about 2,500 lb. (Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Limited) (520) V 


Auger Head Windrower 



The new tapered auger on this 
unit is designed to produce an even 
feed-through of crop material to the 
hay conditioner. The taper design is 
to assure complete conditioning 
action and produce a uniform wind¬ 
row. (Owatonna) (521) V 


Smooth Roll Pulverizer 



This heavy-duty smooth roll pul¬ 
verizer is especially designed for 
seedbeds in stony soil. The semi-steel 
cast iron wheels, 21 inches in diame¬ 
ter and 6 inches wide, weigh 60 lb. 
A 4-inch pipe axle carries the wheels 
on heavy steel stub shafts running in 
triple - sealed, lifetime lubricated 
bearings. (Brillion) (522) V 


Redesigned Tractor 



Distinctive styling and longer ser¬ 
vice intervals are some features 
offered in this tractor. The battery is 
designed to swing out and hydraulic 
capacities have been increased. The 
manufacturer offers 55 optional lines 
including differential lock and power- 
assist steering. (Ford) (523) V 


Chain Saw 



The design of this chain saw is 
said to provide perfect balance for 
single-handed use. The saw weighs 
9% lb. (United Distributing) (524) V 


Hydraulic Combine 


For further information about any item mentioned in “What’s New,” write 
to What’s New, Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 



This hydraulic motor, 
driven by a hydraulic 
pump powered by the 
combine engine, drives 
the transmission of the 
combine. This drive 
system is said to 
permit the operator to 
select the exact speed 
required for the thresh¬ 
ing condition. Speed is 
determined by a speed 
control lever and the 
hydraulic drive system 
is designed to maintain 
that speed by changing hydraulic pressure. (John Deere) 


(525) V 
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UNCLE PAT’S writings put people 
in two camps—those who swore by 
him and those who swore at him 


“STORE” SMITH’S anger at 
Uncle’s writings made him shake 
when Uncle Pat came into the store 


THE EDITOR finally gave up under 
the endless strain of Uncle Pat’s 
demands for freedom of the press 


Such bombastic personalities as my Uncle Pat 
sometimes blind us to the real heroes like my father 
who carry all the daily burdens and ask nothing in return 


forever too late 

by JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


UNCLE PAT’S FUNERAL, back in the tail end 
of the Big Depression, was a mile long. 

“Aren’t you glad now,” my mother said to my 
father, “that we got him a decent casket?” 

I can only guess what my father’s thoughts 
were, losing his one brother (even if the two were 
as different as day and night) and saddled with 
the extra expense of a funeral when Colleen and 
I were ready for the “higher schooling” he always 
vowed we’d have. 

He looked back at the funeral procession turn¬ 
ing out to pay mass homage to a man everyone 
automatically loved, and he just shook his head. 
My father was the sort of man who insisted on 
going to funerals so that, when the day came for 
him, there’d be at least enough people to get his 
casket to its final resting place. 

Uncle Pat, of course, came over from Ireland 
with us — just in time to become familiar with 
Bennett buggies, 20-cent wheat, dust and depres¬ 
sion. He farmed the old Billy Sims’ place, straight 
across the road from ours. 

It might be better to say that my father farmed 
both places and Uncle Pat held what he himself 
termed “a proprietary interest” in the Sims’ land. 
While Dad disced and walked after the harrows 
mile upon dusty mile, Uncle Pat battled creditors, 
drove to town for repairs, and rallied us all 
around the meal table. 

Don’t get me wrong. Dad didn’t resent Uncle 
Pat. If anything, he envied him. 

As for Colleen and me, we thought the sun rose 
and set on him. Uncle Pat would take us out at 
night to watch the falling stars over the black 
flatlands of southern Alberta. He would show us a 
freckle-feathered prairie chicken sitting on a 
dozen eggs in the sparse shade of a scrub poplar. 

Colleen would ask Uncle Pat how it was he 
knew so many wonderful things. Uncle Pat told 
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us that, in truth, he was descended from a long 
line of Irish saints, scholars and kings. He warned 
Colleen, however, not to mention this in front of 
her mother — who had known Uncle Pat back in 
Ireland before she met, and married, my father. 

There was always a sort of friction between 
Mother and Uncle Pat — especially when she 
heard Uncle Pat “windjamming” — filling our 
heads with nonsense, she called it. This was sort 
of seasonal. The old Sims’ cabin was so thin that 
Uncle Pat generally moved into the house with 
us around Christmas, and out again when the 
crows were coming back from the south. Uncle 
Pat would watch his talk the first week or two; 
but, as the blizzards deepened over the flatlands 
around Broken Butte, the inherited arts of the 
storyteller got the better of Uncle Pat. 

“Did I ever tell you kids the shot I used to 
be?” he’d ask, for instance, on the evenings when 
I’d talk to Colleen about getting a .22 some 
day. “I had to mix the buckshot with the salt, so 
the birds would still be preserved when I got to 
them.” 

I usually saw through Uncle Pat’s stories. What 
made Mother mad was that Colleen accepted 
them as gospel. 

One year when we got a pup for Christmas, 
Uncle Pat volunteered to teach us how to train 
him. Naturally, he had to tell us about an Irish 
water spaniel he used to have. 

“It was devoted to me, me darlirt’s. But it had 
one fault. It was always pickin’ fights with a big 
Russian wolfhound.” 

Colleen’s eyes were big. “Did it get hurt, Uncle 
Pat?” 

“Ah, ’tis the tender-hearted one y’are!” Uncle 
Pat put Colleen on his knee. “One day, me dar- 

lllustrated by EMILE LALIBERTE 


lin’s, the wolfhound killed it. I thought so much of 
the little dog, I skinned it and wore its hide as a 
shirt next me heart. And do y’know what, me dar¬ 
lin’s? Every time I’d see that wolfhound, I could 
feel the hair rising on my chest.” 

Seemed to me that Dad never had time to take 
us fishing. The machinery was always breaking 
down. He was always tired, the horses were al¬ 
ways tired. It was Uncle Pat who would put aside 
the letters he was forever writing to the papers. 
If we needed a hand at building a house in the 
clump of trees that stood north of Old Sims’, 
Uncle Pat would come out and help. 

It’s no exaggeration to say we kids worshiped 
him. Uncle Pat could make the best whistles and 
fillet a fish faster than anyone I ever knew. He 
used to show us a little clay pipe — which he was 
going to leave to Colleen when he died. He 
claimed he found it in a stone “ditch” in Ireland 
and assured us it was made by the Wee Folk 
themselves. In the summer months, when there 
was so much work to do, my mother would get 
so mad at Uncle Pat she would forbid us to even 
cross the road to the Sims’ place. This so sad¬ 
dened the three of us that, when the despair grew 
even grimmer than the disillusioning depression, 
Mother’s anger would cool. She would invite 
Uncle Pat over for Sunday dinner — the signal 
we could continue as of old again. 

At a critical stage in all our lives. Uncle Pat 
got his chance at fame. 

A SMALL NEWSPAPER was established at 
Broken Butte. The publisher — who lived in the 
East — had a chain of them. The inside pages 
were “ready-print”; the outside composed of the 
usual “local news.” The Broken Butte Express, 
like all others in the chain, had its editor, busi¬ 
ness manager, and a writer who knew “local 
color” — our Uncle Pat. (Please turn overleaf) 
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Life's so short, it’s a shame when each day 
seems filled with more and more irritation 
and frustration. It may be fatigue due to a 
rundown condition and, if so, Dr. Chase 
Nerve Food could help. This time-tested 
remedy provides beneficial 
iron and other essential 
ingredients which help 
improve your blood and re¬ 
store your feeling of 
general well-being. So, if 
life is passing you by, 
give Dr. Chase Nerve 
Food a chance to help 


Uncle Pat had two columns—one 
on politics; the other on this, that 
and everything—and a fanatical fol¬ 
lowing. Uncle Pat did magnificently 
when he left politics alone—which 
was rarely. 

Nor did he disguise the nature of 
the evil and the names of its victims. 

One night, for example, I told 
around the supper table how Buddy 
Wyler still hadn’t got the textbooks 
he needed for his Grade Nine school¬ 
ing. Mr. Wyler was an alcoholic. 
The next edition of the Express fea¬ 
tured Uncle Pat at his fighting best. 

Is it not a terrible indictment of 
our evil economic system to see be¬ 
fore our very eyes a distraught father 
driven to drink, his children going 
to school without even the text¬ 
books to study from . . . 

Not everyone, by any means, saw 
it Uncle Pat’s way. The ink was 
scarcely dry on that when I had to 



If a new truck or tractor — or both — would 
lighten your workload and increase your farm’s 
efficiency, your Bank of Montreal manager is 
a good man to see. 

For purchases that mean profits, a B of M 
Farm Improvement Loan is often the best means 
of getting the required equipment working for 
you in short order. If your proposition is sound, 
there’s money for you at the B of M for any type 
of farm equipment... at low cost and on terms 
suited to your income. 

So why not put that new truck, 
disc harrow or side rake to work 
soon — see your nearest B of M 
branch today! 


TO 3 MUON CANADIANS 

op 


Bank of Montreal 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
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go into “Store” Smith’s after school 
to see if I could get Dad a few 
plugs of smoking tobacco—on time. 
“Store” Smith—as distinguished from 
Reg Smith, who was only another 
farmer—was a Scotsman who had 
fought in the Boer War and whose 
politics were almost as violent as 
Uncle Pat’s. Every time, in fact, that 
Uncle Pat came into the store, his 
hand got so shaky that his wife 
would hurry over and order him to 
get a sack of flour for a customer, 
while she looked after the front end 
of the store. 

When I came in after school, he 
was weighing out ten pounds of 
dried beans. His hand got so shaky, 
beans spilled all over the counter 
and behind it. 

“If they wurrn’t so busy drinking 
away their mon-n-ney, they could 
buy their child-r-r-ren books and pay 
their stor-r-r-e debts as well.” 

Even though Mrs. Smith kept 
tugging at his arm he informed me 
that there would be no more 
“cr-r-r-edit” until the back bill was 
paid. When I told my folks what 
had happened, Father just looked 
stricken. My mother was wild. 

“You did this!” she shrieked at 
Uncle Pat. In vain did Uncle Pat 
plead for freedom of the press. “Who 
better than the Irish should know 
the price of freedom?” he orated. 
“Who better should be prepared to 
pay it than those who know its 
worth?” 

“Haven’t y’got freedom here al¬ 
ready?” Mother threw at him — a 
truth so patently profound that, for 
once, Uncle Pat was speechless. 

His next column began with a re¬ 
minder that “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty,” and was followed 
by a damning castigation of people 
so soulless that, rather than tolerate 
a democratic difference of opinion, 
they would deny the pioneer farmers 
of Broken Butte the comfort of a 
pipeful of tobacco. 

The editor finally gave up under 
the strain. One day he ran out on 
Broken Butte’s main street, an ink- 
stained apron on, his hair dishevelled 
and his eyes wild. Uncle Pat sent a 
wire to the publisher—something to 
the effect that these times called for 
men of stern mettle and strong heart. 
The publisher, who was fascinated 
by Uncle Pat’s column on the Wee 
Folk, asked if he could fill that post 
also. 

Under the editorial stirrings of 
Uncle Pat, the populace of Broken 
Butte divided into two camps—those 
who swore by him and the lesser 
group, by far, who swore at him. 

Unfortunately for the Broken 
Butte Express, the latter were the 
men like Store Smith, the social elite 
(like the station agent’s wife) and the 
politicians. 

UNCLE PAT’S faithful followers 
were the kids and the poor people, 
the farmers witliout smoking tobacco, 
the old-age pensioners. People came 
in to get their subscriptions “on time” 
—and left by borrowing a couple of 
dollars. Kids, whose parents wouldn’t 
take the paper, begged a copy so 
they could read about the Wee Folk. 
Uncle Pat would tease the young 
couples—whose usual luxury was re¬ 
stricted to holding hands in the post 
office lobby, while they waited for 
the mail to be sorted. “You were 


young once!” Uncle Pat would plead, 
on the front page of the Express. 
“You didn’t want to sit home, listen¬ 
ing to Aberhart broadcasting about 
poverty in the midst of plenty. Give 
our young people something to do, 
somewhere to go—so that at least 
they retain their sense of dignity as 
individual human beings . . .” 

If this had been written by some¬ 
one far away, the people there might 
have appreciated it more. Unhappily, 
even the farmers would refer to 
Uncle Pat as “that old windjammer.” 
They figured that it was easy for a 
person who didn’t have to make a 
living fighting both the dry winds 
and the depression. 

“Disappointment and setbacks are 
only spurs to the strong of heart,” 
Uncle Pat told us—or, perhaps, him¬ 
self. He was getting slightly over¬ 
weight, and he wheezed when he 
had to hurry. I think he sensed that 
time was running out for him—in 
more ways than one. 

One day, the business manager 
quit. He just walked out of the job 
and became the grain elevator agent. 
He couldn’t take the expiry list any 
longer. 

At about the same time, the paper 
companies clamped down on Uncle 
Pat. So did the foundry men who 
furnished the metal. The owner of 
the printing presses sued the pub¬ 
lisher for back rent. The publisher, 
alarmed now, hastened west. With 
him, he had another editor—a lanky, 
underfed fellow from Toronto. 

“Pat,” the publisher said, “you 
may be a genius, but papers have to 
pay their way.” 

“I, sir,” Uncle Pat told him, “am 
but one man, with but a single pen 
—which, sir, I assure you, has proven 
mightier than the sword. Despite the 
sanctions of the moneychangers, if 
necessary I could collect every cent 
owing to this paper . . .” 

Right then and there the pub¬ 
lisher made Uncle Pat the paper’s 
business manager. 

It wasn’t the demotion that Caused 
Uncle Pat to slip in the estimation 
of his niece and his nephew. In the 
sensitive, tween-age world, we were 
almost ashamed of our former idol. 
Uncle Pat knew it well. There was 
a smiling strangeness on his face 
when we met. When Mother asked 
him about a political speech he had 
attended, and he said it reminded 
him of a Texas longhorn—a point 
here, a point there, and a lot of bull 
in between—the worn joke fell flatly 
on our tired ears. 

That fall, Uncle Pat took us out 
to watch the shooting stars for the 



“Talk about government regula¬ 
tionr 
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last time. They fell in a blazing arc, 
burning out before they hit the 
jungle-black of the land. Far away, 
lamps winked in the same soft black¬ 
ness. 

Uncle Pat’s voice came softly. 

“You’ve grown up,” he said. 
“Y’think you know more now than 
we who are old; an’ it’s not for me 
to confuse you.” 

Colleen spoke—almost as if she 
was a little girl again. 

“People are so mean to you, Uncle 
Pat, that I — I could cry.” 

Uncle Pat’s broad hand reached 
out. 

“Don’t be cryin’, me darlin’. Be 
wonderin’. Wonder how it is that if 
I speak out for a boy without the 
books to study from at school, people 
should somehow be ashamed of me.” 

For the first time his voice 
sounded very tired, very old. 

“The thing y’have to learn now,” 
he added, after a moment, “is re¬ 
lative values. Which is sweeter—to 
see the sun set on a salty western 
isle—the home of your fathers and 
of all your dreams . . .” he was 
gazing at Colleen’s bowed head . . . 
“or to follow to a foreign land to be 
near a child you love—though she 
be not your own?” 

Maybe, in that moment, I began 
to understand what relative values 
are. Or maybe it was just the in¬ 
credible bewitchment of Uncle Pat’s 
tongue again. Anyhow, I was glad 
of the starlight, for suddenly my eyes 
were full of tears. 

THEY WAITED for Uncle Pat’s 
final failure—the socially elite, that 
he wouldn’t “write up” in his days 
as editor . . . the businessmen, 
whom he had scourged for their lack 
of heart . . . the politicians whose 
campaign promises he had ridiculed. 

Evenings after school, I’d find 
Uncle Pat worrying over the account 
books. It was an effort now for him 
to tell his tall tales and tease the 
kids in love. For all that, he en¬ 
couraged me to write little items of 
the district and its people—to get the 
smell of printer’s ink into my veins. 

“Could be,” he said one evening, 
“that the boys like you are the ones 
who will do the job. It’s a world to 
try men’s souls that’s coming. But 
if you have the laughter and the 
warm heart, it’ll help. And God 
knows, the world will need it.” 

For Colleen, he had similar words 
of faith. 

“People forsake the poor, because 
they think the poor have neither 
loyalty nor power. Well, I shall show 
them they are wrong, me darlin’.” 

He went out with an old Ford, 
remodeled, with a wooden box, to 
serve as a virtual junk truck. He 
toured the country around Broken 
Butte, taking old hens, radiators, 
grain, calves — which he took to 
town and converted to money. He 
paid every cent of the back bills on 
the paper. Then told the startled 
editor his job was done. 

All these years, Dad had been 
looking after the Billy Sims’ place. 
Uncle Pat declared his avowed in¬ 
tention of fixing the house up, so 
he could live there all year long— 
and, for a change, looking after 
Uncle Pat first. He complained of 
his heart at supper about a week 
later. 


ONE OF THOSE who came to pay 
their respects was the publisher of 
the Express. He was tall and dis¬ 
tinguished, an elderly man with a 
clipped gray moustache. 

“You know,” he said to my mother, 
“Pat was only one man—but he was 
always a majority of one. With a 
little luck, he could have been the 
prime minister.” 

Even Buddy Wyler’s dad shuffled 
by ;< 

“I got kinda mad at him for the 
personal things he printed about 
me,” Old Man Wyler said. “Just the 
same, he always fought for us fellas.” 

They spoke to my mother, of 
course. Dad wasn’t much at meeting 
folks. Besides, he had the “arrange¬ 
ments” to attend to. 

On the evening before the funeral, 
when the last unknown visitor had 
paid his respects, my mother took 
Colleen and me into the front parlor. 
Her face was strained, as if she didn’t 
know whether she should tell us 
or not. 

“Your Uncle Pat asked me to 
marry him once—just before I met 
your father. Your father was prac¬ 
tical and industrious, but your Uncle 
Pat was—Pat was only a dreamer.” 

Mom started to cry a little. Some¬ 
thing inside my heart seemed to 
break loose, too, and suddenly I was 
just a little boy again, tramping 
through the sunlit grasses, holding 
Uncle Pat’s hand, worshiping him. 
Colleen was swinging on his other 
arm. And the poorest years of all our 
lives were turned to the richest of 
all. 

The ceremony at the graveside 
was over. 

In prairie places, even the family 
mourners made their own way home. 
My father started to get the team 
to take us back to the farm, while 
the neighbors stood in little groups 
outside the cemetery, still talking. 
Colleen had wept, but Uncle Pat 
was the sort of person you did not 
mourn with tears. 

I had been watching my dad 
while the casket was being lowered 
to its prairie resting place. It’s funny 
how you can go on living for a long 
time in the same house with people 
and scarcely see them. That’s how 
it had been with my dad. 

It’s funny, too, how death can 
suddenly make relative values clear. 
All I could think of, while the casket 
was being lowered, was: Who would 
have looked after Uncle Pat if there 
hadn’t been my dad? Who would 
have given him the chance to “speak 
fearlessly”? 

In my heart, I knew there would 
always be a warm memory of Uncle 
Pat. But what about dads who work 
day after dreary day—too tired to 
tell you about fairies—too stooped 
from their labors to show you shoot¬ 
ing stars? Without them, would you, 
too, have gone to school without 
textbooks? 

Were the real heroes of the world 
men like Uncle Pat—or men like my 
father . . . men who love your 
mother enough not merely to roman¬ 
ticize with her, but to provide for 
her . . . who carry everybody, even 
the Uncle Pats of the world, and ask 
absolutely nothing in return? 

I cut way from Colleen and 
Mother, hurrying down the cinder 


path that ran from the west end of 
the cemetery to the wide metal 
gates. 

“Dad! Dad —” The tears were 
pouring down my face, and I didn’t 
care. 

My dad stopped, in surprise, al¬ 
most as if he didn’t believe his own 
ears. He turned and saw me run¬ 
ning. He caught me, his arm around 
my shoulder. 

“Don’t take it too hard, son—” 

He didn’t understand. 

“Dad, it’s you! I loved Uncle 
Pat—but I just never realized till 
now how much I owe to you. . . .” 

It tumbled out in a torrent of 
words, while people stayed back 
respectfully. And my father led me 
through the gate toward the team. 

“I could never begrudge the en¬ 
joyment Pat got from you kids — 
you know that,” he said. “I had 
everything — the love of a good 
woman, a wonderful son and daugh¬ 
ter.” He slapped me roughly on the 
back. “Don’t worry about the work 
I had to do, son. The worthwhile 
things take a lot out of you—some¬ 
times they almost take the heart 
out of you—” 

It was getting hard for my father 
to finish what he had to say. He 
managed a bit of a smile. 

“But you know, son? In a single 
minute, life can make it all worth¬ 
while.” 

I guess that’s what some men 
never learn. Or if they do, it’s for¬ 
ever too late. V 


Healing Substance 
In Preparation H 
Shrinks Piles 

Exclusive Healing Substance Proven To Shrink 

Hemorrhoids And Repair Damaged Tissue. 

A renowned research institute has found 
a unique healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids pain¬ 
lessly. It relieves itching and discomfort 
in minutes and speeds up healing of the 
injured, inflamed tissue. 

In case after case, while gently re¬ 
lieving pain, actual reduction (shrink¬ 
age) took place. 

Most important of all—results were 
so thorough that this improvement was 
maintained over a period of many 
months. 

This was accomplished with a new 
healing substance (Bio-Dyne) which 
quickly helps heal injured cells and 
stimulates growth of new tissue. 

Now Bio-Dyne is offered in ointment 
and suppository form called Preparation 
H. Ask for it at all drug stores—money 
back guarantee. 

For the modern farm family there’s 
no better gift than a subscription 
to Country Guide. 
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ALWAYS THERE 
WITH YOUR HELP 



Long Distance Magic 

keeps you close to those you love! 


Children, too, love to talk...to Daddy, Granny, Big 


r'Xi the 


Sister... all their favourite people. A Long Distance telephone 

call is a special kind of magic to a little one —and company 

serving you 

it can mean a lot to you, too! Why not try it and see? 

SAVE-CALL BY NUMBER, STATION-TO-STATION, NIGHTS AFTER 6 OR ALL DAY SUNDAY 
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Let's Think 
it Over 

by THE VERY REV. M. L. GOODMAN 

it's All in Whet You're Used To! 

I heard of two city children who went to visit their grandparents on 
the farm. Grandma couldn’t get them to drink milk until she resorted to the 
stratagem of letting them discover it in bottles on the doorstep! 

You and I are accustomed to the miracle of seeds and earth; but, sup¬ 
pose, up to now, we had lived in some artificial environment away from 
all knowledge of growing things. Then, suppose someone showed us the 
bare brown earth and a handful of seeds and said, “From this will come 
your food!” 

There are many other things which look equally unpromising in this 
life. Right at this moment there are men and women who stand in despair 
before situations which seem hopeless. Yet God has given us a handful of 
seed to plant even in this barren ground. 

It will bring forth a great harvest if we will plant it. The seed He has 
given us is faith and the willingness to keep trying. ‘ 

Suggested Scripture: St. Matthew VII, verses 7-11. 

Ho Other Hume Under Heaven 

The church must revolutionize itself . . . but it is from the ranks of the so- 
called heretics that the revolution must surely come if it is to come at all . . . 
society would find some modem means of crucifying him. 

Ragged, cast out, abandoned, denied, and finally extinguished, he 
would seem to his contemporaries to have failed miserably in his obviously 
vain task. Yet there would be one or two who, at the moment of his death, 
would be moved to the point that they would commit their lives to his ideals. 
It is possible to believe that this number might grow into the Christian 
Church of the New Age.” 


These are words from the last chapter of Pierre Berton’s now famous 
book — The Comfortable Pew. The italics are mine. 

I was present at the “press conference” in Toronto on January 21 when 
the book was launched. Nothing I heard then and nothing I have read in the 
book since has convinced me that Pierre Berton has any conception of what 
the church really is. 

Who has blinded him to the true vision of the Body of Christ? He is 
partly responsible himself as we all must be for our own attitudes and 
philosophies; but we of the church must bear at least some of the blame. 

Where he should have seen the power of Christ, he has seen us. Where 
he could have seen the love of God, he has seen our selfishness. Thus he has 
no vision of a humble but holy fellowship which needs no “new revolution¬ 
ary” for it is still living by the reality of the absolute victory of the first “revo¬ 
lutionary” who is also the last and only. 

The Comfortable Pew should be of interest to every Canadian Christian. 
We need to weigh carefully every criticism, but we should never suppose that 
this is all there is to say about the church. 

Suggested Scripture: Acts IV, verses 8-12; St. Matthew XVI, verses 
13-20. 

On Kicking Horses 

I knew a man years ago, who once kicked a horse. It was a singularly 
lazy (and perhaps stupid) animal and he was trying to get it to move over 
in the stall. It just wouldn’t move the way he wanted it to. Finally he be¬ 
came so exasperated that he kicked it. He didn’t hurt the horse much, but he 
broke his own toe. 

Losing your temper in any situation is pretty much like kicking a horse. 
(I suppose tractors are even harder on the toes!) The writer of the book of 
Proverbs says: “He that is soon angry dealeth foolishly,” and in another 
place “He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he that ruleth 
his own spirit, better than he that taketh a city.” 

Some of us do have a worse time with our tempers than others. It is harder 
for us to control our anger; but this is no excuse, and it’s no use saying “Oh 
well, I can’t help it if I’m likely to fly off the handle.” If we know this much 
about ourselves, then we should also realize how greatly we need self- 
discipline. 

Instead of kicking horses we can deliberately attack our own weak¬ 
nesses, and, by prayer and practice, seek to overcome them. 

Suggested Scripture: St. James Epistle I, verses 19-end. V 






• • . ask the bank that helps your farm business grow ! At the 

Commerce, you have someone to count on. Someone to supply you with 
professional advice on money matters. Someone to steady your farm 
business ladder to success. Your local Bank of Commerce manager knows 
banking and farm finance. He also has the expert services of our specialized 
Agricultural Department at Head Office behind him. Together, they can 
provide you with sound financial advice and assistance. 

Go ahead . . . talk over your plans with your local Commerce manager.! 

He can help you to boost your farm business. 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE 

Over 1260 branches to serve you 


Bl PM.'l!! 

EEESJ 0350323 
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Almost a Dairy Farm ... 


Inadequate insurance cost this family dearly 


by ELYA FLETCHER 


CLARE BROCK IS a land surveyor by training. 
, He was a dairyman by choice — until fere de¬ 
stroyed the dairy business that he and his wife 
i Ruby had built up on the outskirts of Brandon, 
Man. Today, a lone yard light is mute monument 
to the death of a dream. 

I met the Brocks last fall when I stopped in to 
learn something about their farm home, a split 
level design that features an interesting com¬ 
bination of brick and wood. Over coffee and 
, feathery-textured banana muffins (you’ll find the 
recipe on page 83 of this issue) I learned that the 
Brocks farm a half section; and they have another 
quarter section with what Ruby calls a “built-in 
gravel pit.” And, of course, there’s Clare’s survey¬ 
ing business which he operates from the house. 

Clare grew up on a farm near High Bluff, 
- Man. Then the army claimed 3 years of his life. 
After that he went into surveying. But he couldn’t 
get away from a deep-rooted urge to get into 
farming. First of all, he tried operating a small 
dairy at Oak Lake some 30 miles away. That 
wasn’t a satisfactory arrangement. Then he got 
into another dairy business, this one across the 
/ road from the present farm. 

The Brocks chose the present farm site for its 
1 location: it was suitable for the dairy Clare 
wanted and it was accessible to those who needed 


Clare’s surveying services. By the time I’d talked 
to them, they’d built up a 50-cow herd (75 head 
if you counted the calves) and they milked about 
40 of them. They’d installed bulk handling equip¬ 
ment and put a new addition on the bam. Then 
they lost the entire dairy enterprise by fire. 

They did save the cattle but they lost every¬ 
thing else — the buildings, equipment, feed. For¬ 
tunately their home was a safe distance from the 
buildings. 

Ruby and Clare were convinced that their in¬ 
surance coverage was adequate. They’d even 
double-checked with their agent on this point. 
Too late they discovered that the stacks of feed 
were not covered; neither was last year’s addi¬ 
tion to the barn. None of the metal work—stalls, 
stanchions and so on — had been covered, for the 
reason that the manufacturers’ guarantee indi¬ 
cated that the product would withstand fire. From 
their experience they learned that nothing with¬ 
stands what Ruby calls “a real honest-to-good- 
ness” fire; and they also learned that the manu¬ 
facturers would only put things back in working 
order if they were to rebuild. 

In spite of the loss, they had decided to do just 
that. Then another problem arose. For income tax 
purposes, they found themselves classed as 
“hobby farmers” and, (Please turn overleaf) 



TOP: Brick fireplace in the living room gives the 
home a comfortable look. BOTTOM: Ground 


The downstairs play and recreation room belongs to the 
children. It has a fireplace, an extension of one upstairs 



level family room is adjacent to Clare’s office 



Bathrooms can be beautiful. The pink decor in this one in the Brock home contrasts pleas¬ 
ingly with black wrought iron ornamentation, one serving as a trellis (r.) for Ruby’s bath¬ 
room garden, the other as a towel rack (1.). Portable baseboard heater gives extra warmth 
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as such, allowed only a mini¬ 
mum business loss. As Ruby points 
out, “this would scarcely cover sal¬ 
aries, to say nothing of feed, dairy 
replacements and the various ex¬ 
penses that crop up every month 
on a dairy farm.” For the Brocks, it 
would have meant that, for the first 
year or two, income taxes would 
have exceeded income. Because they 
had been putting everything back 
into the dairy business, they had no 
cash reserves and were forced to sell 
their cattle. 

At this point Ruby says, “I wish 
some of those 9 to 5’ers had been 
around at 4:15 a.m. when Clare got 
up to start milking by 5:30 or 6:00. 
And when I hauled two small chil¬ 
dren to the barn with me at 7:00 
a.m. to start washing up, I didn’t 
consider it a hobby.” 

With the dairy business gone, the 
Brocks plan to put most of their 
land into alfalfa, take off one crop 
and then work up the land for grain. 

THE BROCKS BUILT their present 
home in 1959. It sits back from the 
Trans-Canada Highway and is shel¬ 
tered on the west by a long line of 
tall trees. When they bought the 
farm this shelterbelt was over¬ 
grown. They’ve cleaned and tilled 
it “to make it a park-like place.” 
The old house and buildings were 
razed, the good wood salvaged. 
Later, it went into the new home. 

Clare and Ruby had already de¬ 
cided on the 3-bedroom split level 
plan. This, of course, necessitated 
building up the yard area with 
loads of fill hauled from a nearby 
ridge. Next came the basement ex¬ 
cavation which they did themselves. 
However, they did hire outside help 
for the actual building and interior 
finishing. The result is a bright, spa¬ 
cious home for the Brocks and their 
two children, Maureen, who went 
off to school for the first time last 
September, and David, 5 last Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Ruby and Clare made a number 
of decisions before they began 
building. One was to use inexpensive 
interior finishes and put the money 
they saved into an air-conditioning 
unit. “It cost us about $800 to put 
it in,” Ruby told me, “but it’s one 
of the best investments we’ve made.” 

They also decided to install two 
water systems. Why? I asked. She 
explained that today’s detergents 
tend to create problems in septic 
tank systems. For this reason, one 
system is designed to drain water 
from kitchen and laundry areas 
(where detergents are most fre¬ 
quently used) into a sump with an 
automatic pump. Detergent - free 
bathroom wastes, on the other hand, 
drain into the conventional septic 
tank and field. It’s an excellent ar¬ 
rangement, according to Ruby. 

“We still miss the dairying part of 
our operation,” Ruby says. “But the 
fire did teach us a lesson we’d like to 
share with other farmers. It’s this: 
insure everything — even the things 
that are guaranteed to withstand fire. 
Still, as Ruby points out, even 
-catastrophe brings compensations— 
in the kindness of neighbors, the 
offers of facilities and help from 
dairymen from miles around, some 
of whom they didn’t even know, 
and now the time to develop the 
small orchard that’s her project for 
this year. V 
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Winter’s Last Stand 

Beyond this circled, frozen rim. 

In distant, sunny vale, 

Are soft spring breezes gathering 
To end this chilling gale? 

When March ivinds blow across 
the land 

In bitter, whirling sweep, 

Be sure of this: at Spring’s command 
A burdened sky will weep. 

And April’s silver tears will fall 
On every crystal drift 
To banish winter’s chilling pall 
And usher in her Gift! 

When Arctic king seems loathe 
to break 

His fierce and mighty grip. 

Be sure of this: full soon he’ll take 

A long and lethal sip 

From April’s overflowing cup, 

And deal a deadly blow. 

With each voracious, greedy sup, 

To all his frozen mow! 

Oh, gayly, over frosted rein. 

Warm breezes soon will trip. 

And put an end to Winter’s reign, 
With kiss of Springtime’s lip! 

—Myrtle McIntyre 

Token from the Past 

It lay in a trunk that was rusty and 
old 

Concealed in ar. attic for dust to 
enfold. 

Where memories dwelled of a 
century gone 

Diminished when life, same as 
always moved on. 

1 found it, caressed it, and 
pondered the year; 

And marveled the person who made 
it appear. 

And thought of quick hands and a 
lovely frail lilt 

That helped stitch together the old 
patchwork quilt. 

—Inge Logenburg Kyler 


Silence 

Here I have stood with lifted eyes 
To view the wide and open skies. 
Here I have watched the quiet way 
Those who work the fields can pray. 

I have knelt by a running stream 
Drinking deep of a summer dream, 
And stopped beside an apple tree 
To shake its blossoms down on me. 

Nearer to God upon this hill 
I know now why He said, “Be still.” 
The quality of silence proves 
The wondrous ways in which God 
moves. 

—Patricia Robinson King 


When the Old Barn Fell 

They tore the old barn down today. 
The new one stands just off away; 
Aluminum roof and gleaming walls, 
Cemented floor and bright new 
stalls. 

The neighbors came from miles 
around. 

Week after week they heard the 
sound 

And rhythm of the hammer’s ring. 
While here I sat, a-wondering. 

I thought about a bygone day; 

A little boy in a loft of hay. 

Kittens scrambling up a creaky 
door, 

A newborn colt, and an old plank 
floor. 

The new barn stands majestic there, 
Shining and bright in the fresh 
spring air. 

The old barn falls! The timbers part! 
I feel a rip from within my heart. 

I had fed the calves in its tiny 
stalls, 

Helped pack the mud in its old log 
walls. 

I’d milked the cows by the lantern 
light; 

I’d bedded them down on a starry 
night. 

I felt its warmth, a cosy glow; 

I felt protected, and now I know, 
Though the new one is bigger, will 
serve to the end, 

When the old barn fell, I lost a 
friend. 

—Jessie C. Thorseth 

Mood for Thought 

When the last of my flowers were 
felled by the frost 
And their colorful kingdom was 
Shattered and lost, 

I deplored the rash changes that 
nature designed 
In the garden 1 pampered with 
backbending grind. 

Then my garden was suddenly 
sculptured in white, 

An artistic arrangement by snow in 
the night— 

For the drifting descent of immacu¬ 
late spills 

Had redecked the terrain with their 
glittering frills. 


All the groundlings were covered by 
heaps of crisp snow, 

While the trees were bejeweled in 
their virgin ice glow. 

From the picture I pondered, if 
winter’s white sheen 
Had surpassed the sweet essence of 
summery green? 

—Lenore Garrett 

Family 

This is the circle of the sun 
Whose warmth and light men need 
to live; 

It is the wheel of seasons, spun 
Around the hub of Time, to give 
Nature her quiet certainty. 

This is the shield made to defend 
The heart from utter loneliness. 
Without beginning, without end. 

Look, back along the way you came 
And you will see this curving line 
Leading to antiquity; 

Look forward, and the same design 
Moves through the darkness of your 
doubt 

In rainbow colors, clear and strong, 
Fit symbol of the family 
Of Man, to which all men belong. 

—R. H. Grenville 

Two Ways 

Wherever man is born in life, 

Two ways are his to grow. 

The inward way; the outward way. 
No other way to go! 

The inward way, he loves himself. 
The world, in scope, is slim. 

He cannot see beyond his needs 
Or what is gain for him. 

The outward way, his life is wide. 
Each day he finds a friend. 

Like widening circles on a pond, 

His love can find no end. 

—Allen Hawley Brown 

Prescription for Living 

Love and know that you are loved 
And dream of love anew; 

Fonder not on all the ills 
Which we are subject to; 

Be a guiding light for right 
And stand against the wrong — 
Never folloiv blindly in 
The customs of the throng; 

Seek for beauty all about 
And finding just a trace. 

Cultivate and watch it grow 
Into a garden place! 

—Geo. L. Ehrman 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Parisienne Custom Sport Coupe 


The quick, beautiful ’65 Pontiac... 
another triumph for Canada’s Success Car 

Take a long, all-around-the-car look at the ’65 Pontiac. It’s wider, 
sleeker and hugs the road beautifully. Inside, it’s more luxurious 
than ever. And famous Pontiac ride and handling reach a new peak 
of smoothness, quietness and ease—thanks to its new wider track, 
improved suspension and new perimeter frame. Visit your Pontiac 
'dealer. See for yourself what makes Pontiac “Canada’s Success Car.” 


'65 Pontiac 

the new look of success 
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Build a Fence with Boulders 

by FRIEDA DEKKER 



Flowers in the 3-foot wide bed take kindly to the protection of our rocky 
fence. It not only shelters them from wind, it protects them from sun 


OUR ROCK FENCE began with a 
pink and black boulder, oddly 
shaped, that had lain at the edge 
of our driveway for years. 

We sat on it as we contemplated 
the lawn and discussed the kind of 
fence we should build to separate 
the grass from the rest of the farm¬ 
yard. A hedge might look untidy 
during winter months. A picket 
fence? With farm resources at a low 
ebb, it would probably have to wait, 
like so many things, until “next 
year.” 

“How about a rock fence?” said 
my husband, running his hand over 
the cool pink stone. It wouldn’t cost 
anything for materials. This appealed 
to us at once! There would be no 
paint upkeep, no posts to rot. If 
necessary we could burn weeds 
around the rocks in the fall. It would 
be unusual in appearance. 

This last thought delayed us for 
a day or two — we had no wish to 
have our friends think we were 
erecting some kind of monument! 
Then we threw conformity to our 
prairie winds. After laying out our 
fence line with small stones to get 
the curve we wanted, and digging a 
hole perhaps 6 ''inches deep, my 
husband maneuvered the boulder 
into place with bars, blocks and mis¬ 
givings. He set it up, tamped dirt 
firmly around it and our fence was 
on its way. 


Although our farm land is fairly 
level prairie, there were several 
large boulders that had been dug up 
and shoved along fence lines after 
dulling disc and one-way pans for 
years. We pulled these home with 
the tractor. Neighbors kindly donated 
their largest rocks. 

We found others along the nearest 
river and pushed them up a ramp 


(a 3 x 12-inch plank) into our pick-up 
truck. We searched particularly for 
irregular shapes and interesting col¬ 
ors and textures. 

ONCE we had them home we faced 
the best sides of the rocks toward 
the driveway and lined them up as 
evenly as possible. On the uneven 
side (facing the lawn) we made a 
3-foot-wide flower bed. The flowers 
take kindly to the rocky wall: it 
affords protection from wind, tends 
to moderate temperatures (rocks stay 
warm longer after the sun goes 
down), gives them shade part of the 
day and assures tender roots a snow¬ 
bank during winter months. 

Most of our rocks are at least 
knee-high, while one stands over 3Vz 
feet above ground and is about 3 
feet wide. We feel that the farm 
shows them to advantage: the back¬ 
ground of space and the natural 
setting complement their massive 
appearance. 

We developed a few “rules” out 
of our experience. For example, 
utmost caution is called for at all 
times — a heavy boulder can crush 
a leg or foot with ease. Little chil¬ 
dren should be kept safely out of 
the way. 

Consideration must be given to 
prevailing winds to prevent snow¬ 
drifts from blocking the driveway 
during the winter. 

Large round flat-bottomed rocks 
are easiest to set up, require less 
digging in, but are, alas, so very 
heavy. Long narrow rocks are much 
easier to get home but more of them 
had to go underground and they 
insist on listing to one side during 
the planting! 

The unconformity of shapes sug¬ 
gests that one should plan a fence 
line in gentle curves rather than try 
for formal straight lines. 

A few things we did not foresee. 
The rocks make a dandy set of Alps 
for youngsters to scale, or an authen¬ 


tic backdrop for acting out their 
favorite western TV show (somewhat 
to the detriment of the flower bed!). 

We have found them convenient 4 
ourselves when posing the family for 
the periodic group snapshots. And 
stout robins perch there as they sur¬ 
vey the farmyard for a summer 
breakfast. 

Best of all, our rock fence changes 
color when it rains. Dark gray streaks " 
become a shiny wet black; quartz^ 
crystals glisten, dull mottled stones 
turn into lively reds and oranges and 
browns. Suggestions that we white¬ 
wash them have met with somewhat 
less than approval on our part! 

And if the track and our muscles " 
hold out, well, we may just tackle ^ 
the other side of the driveway. V 

The Sentinel 

An ancient oak stands on a lonely ^ 

hill I 

Beside the entrance to my fathers 

farm. ) 

Though gnarled and bent by Winter s 
storms, it still 

In bold defiance laughs at every 
harm 

Capricious elements try to impose. ■ 

It has a valor and a dignity, 

A confidence that man too seldom * 

shows 

In facing daily his anxiety. 

It stands as if a silent, trusty guard 
Against intruders to the vast domain; 
Its quiet mien suggests a sturdy, 
hard 

Resistance to the wind, the sun, the 4 

rain. 

O lonely sentinel, I’ve learned from 
you 

To be a bold, defiant watchman, too. 

—Robert J. Cranford i 

Music of Trees 

My rugged trees are giant harps, 

Each branch a vibrant string 
Plucked by the fingers of four winds 
Timing the trees to sing. 

The South wind is a gentle wind. 
Strumming a lover s song; 

The North wind plucks out deeper , 
tones 

To roll the leaves along. 

The East wind wakens sun and trees 
Reaching for morning skies; 

The West wind croons them back to 
sleep 

With dusky lullabies! 

—Russel M. Butts 

Sunrise Reflections 

I stand in awe at sunrise— 

The bold and blazing sun 
Inspires me as it offers 
A new day just begun. 

It shows me in mere minutes 
That daytime hours should be 
All filled with glowing colors 
Reflecting what I see. 

And if I am unfailing— 

Have met my day aright, 

An even greater sunset 
Will usher in the night. 

—Eva N. Ehrman 



In their winter wardrobe the silent stones become bejeweled sentinels 



The rock fence is a favorite play place for the children. Sometimes it’s 
a mountain range to conquer. At other times it becomes a stage backdrop 
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Leaflet No. E-5616, 10^, gives 
diagramed instructions for the 
cross stitch dog design and 
border trim worked on this bib. 


Order Leaflet No. 
P.E. 2874, 10tf, 
for full-size 
tracing diagram and 
key to the placing 
of the stem, button¬ 
hole, long and short 
buttonhole, double 
daisy, and couching 
stitches used on 
this linen mat. 


Guide editor Elva 
Fletcher photographed 
Ruby Brock and 
son David. He’s a 
muffin fan too 


Ruby Brock’s 
Banana Muffins 


Almond green, amber gold and white are the colors suggested for working 
the cross stitch design on this tablecloth. Order Leaflet No. E-8793, 10f:, 
for the color-keyed embroidery diagram and instructions for placing it. 


I LIKE MUFFINS. And I especially 
enjoyed Rub)' Brock’s banana muf¬ 
fins. She explained that the original 
recipe called for sour milk. However, 
she found that she got a better prod¬ 
uct with buttermilk. After one bite, I 
asked if she would share her recipe 
with Country Guide readers. She 
agreed and here it is: 


Preheat oven to 375°F. (moder¬ 
ately hot). Grease muffin tins. 

Sift measured all-purpose flour 
with Vz teaspoon salt and the bak¬ 
ing powder. Stir flavorings into 
measured buttermilk, then add bak¬ 
ing soda. Beat egg whites with Vi 
teaspoon salt; then beat yolks in 
separate bowk 

Now, cream shortening thoroughly. 
Cream in sugar. Add beaten egg 
yolks and blend well. Add sifted dry 
ingredients alternately with butter¬ 
milk mixture. Stir in mashed banana. 
Fold in beaten egg whites. Spoon 
batter into prepared muffin tins, fill¬ 
ing cups % full. Bake about 20 
minutes. Yields about 3 dozen muf¬ 
fins. 

Ruby offers one word of warn¬ 
ing: do not overmix. Muffin makers 
know the results of overmixing — 
toughness and tunnels.—E.F. V 


Banana Muffins 

2 c. sifted all-purpose flour 
Vz tsp. salt 

1 tsp. baking powder 
1 c. mashed banana 
Vz c. buttermilk 
1 tsp. lemon flavoring 
1 tsp. vanilla 

1 tsp. baking soda 

2 eggs, separated 
Vi tsp. salt 

Vz c. shortening 
1% c. sugar 


,,\a| 4 Leaflet No. E - 8527, 

- '**■ ]()<*, provides full-size 

- diagram for tracing and 
another color-keyed 

drawing to show the use of stem, satin, long and short, straight and French 
knot stitches that are used in the appealing floral motif shown above. 


For handicraft patterns pictured above please address your order to 
Country Guide Needlework Dept., 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 
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lTlr. and Mrs. Kos built their ranch-style retirement home to face the sunset The back garden, like the front, is lovingly landscaped and planted with care 



Mat Kos smiles a welcome. The planter at right, 
faced with marble, is a feature of back entrance 



Back entrance features ornamental railings of 
stainless steel, gleaming ceramic tile and terrazzo 


* 

A New Beginning 


by GWEN LESLIE 

Home Editor 


AFTER YEARS of being busy, first in farming 
the land and then in greenhouse flower cultiva¬ 
tion on one portion of his farm near Leamington, 
Ont., Mat Kos found retirement dull. He tried it 
for 2 years after turning over the family farm and 
original 2-acres-under-glass greenhouse operation 
to his son in 1961. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kos had prepared for retirement 
by building a new home on another portion of 
the farm. Rooms at the front of the sprawling 
ranch-style bungalow look across a sweep of land¬ 
scaped lawn to the highway. The front door is 
on that side at the end of a graceful curve of side¬ 
walk. But from her experience Mrs. Kos felt the 
back door entrance deserved feature treatment be¬ 
cause it would draw the most traffic. 

Mrs. Kos found fault with the back entrances 
in many of the model homes they visited before 
building. So often, narrow and poorly lighted 
basement stairs led abruptly down just inside the 
back door. It isn’t that way in the Kos home. 

From the back garden with its brick retaining 
wall and barbecue corner you step through the 
back door to a broad landing. There you make 
your choice: six wide terrazzo steps down to the 
fully finished basement, or six equally wide steps 
up to the living level. There’s a handsome railing 
of stainless steel to ease the upward climb to the 
gracious greeting of a marble-faced planter. The 
marble facing, tawney red-brown on the sides and 
black on the top, was applied over a cement form. 

Mrs. Kos favors earthy tones in the beige-to- 
brown range. Her use of these throughout their 
home draws the eye easily from room to room. 
For instance, the beige vinyl tile in the central 
corridor extends into the kitchen and adjoining 
dining area. It gives way to carpeting of a rosy- 
beige cinnamon shade on floors of the TV room, 
living room and front entrance hall. Walls and 
furnishings repeat the earthy tones. In the kitchen, 
even the refrigerator is brown! The pleasing em¬ 
phasis on these natural tones throughout the 
spacious three-bedroom bungalow creates a unify¬ 
ing theme. 

The same colors appear again in the rooms 
finished in the basement. At the foot of the steps 
leading down from the back entrance is a long 
clothes closet of wood where out-of-season cloth¬ 



Two years after retiring from 8 years of growing 
flowers in the original greenhouses, Mr. and Mrs. < 
Kos began again — with vegetables under glass 


ing is stored. This closet is lined with cedar, as ( 
are all the bedroom clothes closets. To the right 
of this, a doorway opens into a large recreation' 
room, approximately 24 ft. square. The floor sur¬ 
face is virtually indestructible terrazzo. Turning 
to the left, another doorway leads into the utility ^ 
room that’s become a second kitchen. Mrs. Kos 
makes kitchen use of it in the heat of summer, , 
and when they use the recreation room for enter¬ 
taining. 

The utility room is bright by day with sunlight 
from two generous windows. Mrs. Kos wanted 4 
big windows in the basement and the brightness 
of this room is a point in favor of her argument. 
The basement is shallower than standard depth 
to obtain this light. To retain the low look of a 
ranch-style bungalow, the earth was graded up 
to the front of the house where there are no 
windows into the basement. 

The new home might not have been quite so 
spacious if Mr. and Mrs. Kos had known how 
short a time they would have their daughter at 
home with them. She was married during their 
second year in it. 

After the wedding, Mr. and Mrs. Kos set off 
on a 12-week, 14,000-mile motor trip that took 
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them as far south as Mexico and home via British Columbia. They took time 
along the way to visit other folks’ greenhouses. By the time they reached 
home, they felt their retirement had been premature. 

The first load of wood for a new greenhouse was delivered in September 
> 1963. By January, Mr. and Mrs. Kos had their first crop in. They were back 
in the greenhouse business, with an acre under glass. First they planted 
cucumbers, picked these for 6 months, and when they were done tomatoes 
took their place. They planted one house to carnations, for old times’ sake. 
^“We couldn’t get away from flowers completely,” Mrs. Kos admitted. How¬ 
ever, the carnations gave way to cucumbers when it was time again for these, 
because vegetables require less labor. 

Mrs. Kos is happy to be back in the greenhouse with her husband. 
“I’ve always worked out in the greenhouses,” she told me, “and I do now 
too.” Both are pleased to have made their new beginning, even to a new 
T farm dog who learned early to call them from the greenhouse when callers 
stop at the house. ^ 
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Double sinks set in 
counter wall beside 
wasber and dryer were 
installed for laundry. 

A stove and refrigerator 
make this basement 
utility room a second 
kitchen 


One arm of U-shaped kitchen cupboards separates work center and eating area 


Storage space and 
kitchen equipment 
4 . are co-ordinated along 
one wall facing the 
open end of U-shaped 
unit. Cabinets are 
faced with wipe-clean 
plastic laminate in 
one of the brown 
tones Mrs. Kos favors 
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again Nelson 
sets the pace 
with the 

announcement of 

NELSON HOMES *65 


The Narmata package price $7,425 

THE mm EXCITING SELECTION 
OF HOME VALUES EVER PRESENTED 
IN WESTERN CANADA 

Nothing beats moving into a brand new Nelson Home. No 
one else has ever lived in it. You don’t have to do it over or 
live with someone else’s mistakes. And best of all, it’s up to 
the minute in every detail. 

Each Nelson Home has a warm and friendly atmosphere. 
You feel a coziness, combined with a surprising amount of 
space ... a design achievement that was never possible before 
at such a low price. Large utility areas, generous storage space 
provided by ample linen and clothes closets, practical kitchen- 
family rooms and smart exterior appearance are typical of the 
differences between a Nelson Home and others you may have 
seen. 

Nelson Homes are the finest quality you can own. All mate¬ 
rials are first grade—never, never 'seconds’ or substandards. 
Components are engineered and assembled under modern fac¬ 
tory conditions that are more accurate and eight times as fast as 
on-site construction. You don’t pay for waste materials in a 
Nelson Home because there are none. You can easily erect your 
own Nelson Home in a few days, cutting labor cost to a minimum. 
Get all the facts about Western Canada's unquestionable leader 
in home value. Send today for your free copy of the beautiful, 
full-color 1965 Nelson Home Brochure. You’ll be glad you did. 

24 GREAT NEW DESIGNS 


JkTAIVZIF'A. CT&JV&Z? 

Edmonton, Calgary, Regina, Saskatoon, Uoydminster, Swift Current, Grande Prairie and Virden 


- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 1 


Nelson Manufactured Homes, Department C, P.O. Box 920 
Lloydminster, Alberta 

PLEASE RUSH MY COPY of theexciting 1965 Nelson Homes Brochure, 
at no cost or obligation to me. 


ADDRESS. 


OCCUPATION. 


TELEPHONE NO. 
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Eggs for 


[Canada Starch Co. Ltd. photo 


Prepare candy filling. Cut batch into 
36 small pieces and shape each into 
a ball. Chill. 

Cut each of the three portions of 
fondant into 12 pieces. Flatten each 
piece to Vi" thickness with hands. Wrap 
around chilled candy centers. Form into 
an egg shape. Decorate with icing 
piped through a decorating tube or 
squeezed through a cone made of heavy 
brown paper. Yields 36 small decorated 
eggs. 


No-Cook Fondant 

% c. butter 
Vz c. light com syrup 
1 tsp. vanilla 
Vz tsp. salt 

1 lb. icing sugar, sifted 
Food coloring 


Easter 


by GWEN LESLIE 

Food Editor 


WE HAVE TWO kinds of eggs in 
mind as we approach the Easter 
season. The first is a fun - full 
kind—fun to make and to decorate, 
fun to hide and hunt, and a real 
pleasure to eat. In this category we 
include recipes for Bonbon Easter 
Eggs which feature fondant-wrapped 
centers of peanut butter coconut 
candy or chocolate candy. One 
recipe of fondant makes enough to 
wrap one candy filling. If you make 
both candy fillings, half of each will 
be left over—a problem the family 
will be happy to help you solve! For 
the adventuresome, we include a 
recipe for Easter egg nests of the 
spun sugar so popular during sum¬ 
mer fair season. 

Popcorn Easter Baskets may be 
made ahead for filling with Easter 
treasure. To keep fresh for Easter 
morning, just wrap the finished 
baskets in transparent plastic film 

Chocolate Dipped Eggs is our final 
recipe offering in the taste-tempting 
fun category. 


Brightly decorated 
Bonbon Easter Eggs 
nestle in a melt-in- 
your-mouth nest of 
spun sugar candy 


The second group of our eggs for 
Easter recipes suggests opportunities 
to work Lenten mealtime magic with 
the familiar product of our poultry 
industry. Eggs are in good supply 
and offer exceptional value for your 
food dollar this Easter. 


Bonbon Easter Eggs 

1 recipe No-cook Fondant 
1 recipe Peanut Butter Coconut 
Candy and/or 
1 recipe Chocolate Candy 
Icing Sugar Icing 

Prepare fondant. Divide in three 
equal portions and knead a drop or two 
of food coloring into each portion, us¬ 
ing a different color for each. Chill 
mixture until ready to form eggs. 



sweet dreams 

...because Instant Postum lets you sleep. There’s absolutely 
nocaffein in Postum, astound intea and coffee, Try # 
a soothing cup before going to bed. You'll find Cap 
Instant Postum also eases “hunger tension". See —— 
how relaxed you feel with CAFFEIN-FREE POSTUM. 1“™"” 


Cream butter; blend in corn syrup, 
vanilla and salt. Add icing sugar all 
at once. Mix together, first with spoon, 
then by kneading. Turn fondant out 
on pastry board and continue kneading 
until well blended and smooth. 

Peanut Butter Candy 

Vi c. creamy or chunk-style peanut 
butter 

Vi c. corn syrup 

2 tsp. water 

1% c. sifted icing sugar 

3 T. skim milk powder 
Vi tsp. salt 

1 c. flaked coconut 
Blend peanut butter and corn syrup. 
Stir in water. Combine icing sugar, 
skim milk powder and salt. Stir into 
syrup mixture. Add coconut. Knead 
until thoroughly blended. 

Chocolate Candy 

1 T. butter 
Vi c. corn syrup 

1 oz. unsweetened chocolate, melted 

Vz tsp. vanilla 

IVz c. sifted icing sugar 

% c. skim milk powder 

Blend butter and corn syrup. Stir in 
chocolate and vanilla. Combine icing 
sugar and skim milk powder. Gradually 
add to syrup mixture. Stir, then knead 
until thoroughly blended. 

Icing Sugar Icing 

Vz c. butter or margarine 
Vz lb. icing sugar, sifted 
Food coloring 
Water 

Combine butter or margarine and 
icing sugar, beating until smooth. Press 
through a decorating tube to make 
desired shapes. Flowers, leaves, etc., 
may be shaped several weeks ahead, 
wrapped in plastic wrap and stored in 
refrigerator or freezer. If frosting be- 
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comes too stiff, blend in a few drops 
of water. 


Spun Sugar 

Vs c. water 

Vi c. light corn syrup 

1 c. sugar 

Combine water, corn syrup and sugar 
in small saucepan. Bring to boil over 
medium heat, stirring constantly. Boil, 
without stirring, until temperature 
reaches 310°F. on a candy thermometer, 
or until a small amount dropped into 
very cold water separates into threads 
which are hard and brittle. Remove 
from heat. 

Meanwhile, grease handles of two 
wooden spoons. Tape (plastic tape) 
spoons to table top 12 inches apart, 
with handles extending over edge of 
table. To protect the floor, spread news¬ 
papers under the spoon handles to 
cover an area several feet wide. As 
soon as the syrup mixture is ready, dip 
a fork (preferably 6-prong) into mix¬ 
ture. Shake rapidly back and forth over 
greased spoon handles (for finer strands 
shake fork more rapidly), dipping fork 
and shaking until desired amount of 
spun sugar accumulates. Remove strands 
from handles carefully. Repeat until all 
syrup mixture is used, working quickly. 
Shape spun sugar as desired into nests, 
etc. Use the same day, because spun 
sugar melts upon standing at room 
temperature. 


Popcorn Easter Baskets 

1 c. sugar 
Vz c. corn syrup 
% c. water 

Vi c. butter or margarine 

1 tsp. salt 

2 qt. warm popped popcorn 
Pipe cleaners 

Shredded coconut, tinted green (or 
shredded green cellophane) 

Jelly beans or tiny Easter eggs 
Small ribbon bows, optional 

Brush outside surfaces of 5 custard 
cups or other small baking dishes with 
melted butter or margarine. 

Combine sugar, corn syrup, water, 
butter or margarine and salt in a sauce¬ 
pan. Cook slowly to 264 °F. on candy 
thermometer. Place popcorn in a but¬ 
tered mixing bowl. Stirring popcorn 
briskly with a greased wooden spoon, 
quickly pour a fine stream of syrup 
over corn and stir just until popcorn 
is uniformly coated with syrup. 

Press a layer of popcorn mixture 
evenly over the outside bottom and 
sides of buttered custard cups to shape 
in baskets. Allow to cool and remove 
from cups. Bend pipe cleaners and 
insert one in each popcorn basket to 
form a handle. Fill baskets with tinted 
coconut or green cellophane and top 
with jelly beans or Easter eggs. Trim 
with a bow, if desired. Yields 5 baskets. 

Note: To tint coconut, place meas¬ 
ured shredded coconut in a clean, dry 
jar. Add a few drops of green food 
coloring, cover jar and shake vigorously. 
Repeat until coconut is the desired 
shade of green. Spread on a paper 
towel to dry. 


Chocolate-Dipped Eggs 

Vi lb. butter 
3 lb. icing sugar, sifted 
1 can sweetened condensed milk 
1 T. corn syrup 

Soften the butter, mix in the icing 
sugar, milk and corn syrup. Divide this 
mixture into separate bowls and add 
different flavorings to each bowl. Some 
suggestions: maple with chopped nuts; 
chocolate; plain vanilla; vanilla with 
chopped cherries. Shape mixture into 
eggs by hand and place them on waxed 
paper. The mixture is rich, so keep eggs 


small. This mixture should yield about 
20 eggs. 

1 lb. (16 squares) semi-sweet 
chocolate 

2 oz. paraffin wax (¥2 of one of the 
four slabs in a 1 lb. package) 

Melt chocolate and paraffin together 
in the top of a double boiler. Dip the 
eggs into melted chocolate and then put 
them back on the waxed paper for 
chocolate to set. Next prepare the 
decorative icing. 

1 lb. icing sugar, sifted 
Vz tsp. cream of tartar 

3 small egg whites or 2 large, 
unbeaten 

Mix icing sugar and cream of tartar, 
together, then beat mixture into egg 
whites. Beat well. Divide mixture into 
as many bowls as you wish colors of 
icing. Tint as desired. Using a cake 
decorating kit, (or you can simply make 
cones out of heavy brown paper) decor¬ 
ate the chocolate dipped eggs according 
to taste and talent. 


Pie Pan Cheese Omelet 

6 slices pasteurized process sharp ■ 
cheese 
4 eggs 
Vz c. milk 

Vi c. sliced pitted ripe olives 
Vi c. chopped pimiento 
Vi tsp. salt 

Preheat oven to 350°F. (moderate). 
Butter bottom of 9" pie plate. 

Separate cheese slices, cut in quarters, 
and arrange pieces on bottom of 
buttered pie plate. Beat eggs slightly 
and combine with remaining ingredi¬ 
ents. Pour the egg mixture over cheese 
pieces and bake for 25 minutes or until 
a table knife inserted into the custard 
mixture comes out clean. Cut in pie¬ 
shaped pieces and serve hot. Yields 4 
servings. 


Stuffed Egg Casserole 

9 eggs, hard-cocked 
Vi c. butter 

Vi c. finely chopped onion 
10 -oz. can mushroom pieces, finely 
chopped 
1 T. catsup 
% tsp. salt 
Vi tsp. pepper 

1 T. finely minced parsley 

12-oz. pkg. frozen peas or 20 -oz. can 
5 T. butter 
5 T. flour 
% tsp. salt 

Vz c. mushroom liquid 

2 c. milk 

lVi c. shredded medium cheddar cheese 
Vi c. fine dry bread crumbs 
Vi c. shredded cheese 
Preheat oven to 375°F. (moderately 
hot). Grease a shallow 12" by 7%" 
baking pan. Cut eggs in half length¬ 
wise. Slip yolks out into a mixing bowl 
without damaging white. Melt 4 table¬ 
spoons butter in frying pan; add onion 
and mushrooms and brown lightly. Stir 
into mashed egg yolk, along with 
catsup, salt, pepper and parsley. Mix 
well, then refill egg white halves with 
yolk mixture. 

Cook frozen peas in a small amount 
of boiling salted water; drain. (If using 
canned peas, simply drain liquid from 
peas in can.) Spoon peas evenly over 
bottom of prepared baking dish. Ar¬ 
range stuffed egg halves firmly in peas. 

Melt remaining 5 tablespoons butter 
in a small saucepan. Add flour and 
salt and blend well. Cook over low heat 
until bubbly. Blend in mushroom liquid 
and milk and stir and cook until sauce 

★ ★ ★ 


Key to Abbreviations 

tsp.—teaspoon oz.—ounce 

T.—tablespoon lb.—pound 

c.—cup pt.—pint 

pkg.—package qt.—quart 






Regular Danish Pastry can take up to 8 hours! The Puffy 
Pastry in our new recipe takes a fraction of the time, and is 
spectacular! Remember, home-baking is the easiest with 
Fleischmann’s Fast Rising Dry Yeast. And successful...! 




VERY VERY SPECIAL 
VERY VERY QUICK 




DANISH PINWHEELS 

Yield: 15 Danish Pastries 


1. Scald 3 A cup milk. Cool to 
lukewarm. Meantime, measure in¬ 
to bowl Vi cup lukewarm water. 
Stir in 2 teaspoons granulated 
sugar. Sprinkle with contents of 
2 envelopes Fleischmann s Fast 
Rising Dry Yeast. Let stand 10 
minutes. Then stir well. 

2. Stir in lukewarm milk, Vi cup 
granulated sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 well-beaten egg, 2 cups pre-sifted 
all purpose flour. Beat until smooth. 
Mix in additional flour (about 1 Vi 
cups) to make a soft dough. 

3. Turn out dough onto a floured 
board (Vi cup flour), form into 
ball, flatten and dust with Vi cup 
flour. Roll out to a 12 x 18-inch 
rectangle. Slice one cup very cold 
butter thinly over Vi of rolled 
dough. Fold dough in thirds to 
measure 4 x 6-inches, 9 layers 
thick. Brush off excess flour. Re¬ 
peat this rolling and folding once. 


a greased 9 x 13-inch baking pan. 
Drop a teaspoonful of raspberry 
or other thick jam in center of 
each pinwheel. 

5. Let rise, covered, in a warm 
place, free from draft, for about 
one hour. Bake in preheated mod¬ 
erately hot oven (375°F) for 25 to 
30 minutes. 

FREE Recipe booklet! Full color, 
illustrated! “When you Bake—with 
Yeast”. For your free cookbook 
just send an empty Fleischmann’s 
Yeast envelope with your name 
and address to: Standard Brands 
Limited, Dept. F, Box 517, Mont¬ 
real, P.Q. 


When you bake at home use Fleischmann’s and be sure 


4. Wrap dough in wax paper; re¬ 
frigerate Vi hour. Roll out dough 
14-inch thick. Cut in 15 strips 
about 14-inch wide. Roll up jelly 
roll fashion; place a cut-side-up in 


Another fine product of 
Standard Brands Limited 
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1000. 

enter the 
Robin Hoed 
Oofs 

Cinderella 
contest 
in gouroreo 

1st PRIZE $1000 
2nd PRIZE $ 500 
3rd PRIZE $ 250 
4th PRIZE $ 100 
5th PRIZE - 50 PRIZES OF $10.00 


PLUS 100 CONSOLATION PRIZES OF 

"MIDNIGHT GLAMOUR SETS" BY TUSSY 


How would you like to be a modern-day Cinderella, with $1000 
to spend on anything you wish ? The Robin Hood Oats Cinderella 
Contest is easy to enter, easy to win. Seven separate regional 
contests — the Atlantic Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia — make your 
chances even better. Pick up entry blanks and contest details at 
the Robin Hood Oats Cinderella display in your favourite 
grocery store. 


t ««»«« 0*19 



If you served 
your family hot, 
good-tasting 
Robin Hood QatS 
this morning - 
good for them, 
and good for you! 


is smooth and thickened. Add lVi cups 
cheese and stir until melted. Pour cheese 
sauce over top of eggs and peas. Mix 
bread crumbs and remaining cheese and 
sprinkle over top. Bake until thoroughly 
heated through, about 20 to 25 minutes. 
Yields 6 servings. 


Savory Poached Eggs 

1 T. butter 

1 T. minced dried onion 

1 T. flour 
Vz c. water 

3-4 whole cloves 

2 bay leaves 
2 T. vinegar 
Vi tsp. salt 

1 T. sugar 
6 eggs 

Melt butter in a saucepan, add onion 
and cook slowly. Do not brown. Add 
flour and brown slightly. Add water, 
cloves and bay leaves and cook until 
smooth, stirring constantly. Simmer 5 
minutes longer. Strain through a coarse 
sieve. Add vinegar, salt and sugar and 
heat to boiling. Add eggs one at a time, 
breaking each into a saucer and then 
slipping it into the boiling liquid. Cover 
and cook a few minutes until eggs are 
of the desired consistency (they may be 
cooked hard or soft as preferred). 


Tuna-Lemon Souffle 

Vi c. butter 
Vi c. flour 
Vi tsp. salt 
Vz tsp. nutmeg 
Va tsp. pepper 
4 eggs, separated 
Two 7-oz. cans tuna 

1 tsp. grated lemon rind 

2 T. lemon juice 
Paprika 

Melt butter in saucepan; blend in 
flour, salt, nutmeg and pepper. Cook 
over low heat for 2 minutes, stirring 
often. Remove from heat and gradually 
blend in milk. Cook, stirring constantly, 
until sauce is smoothly thickened and 
comes to a boil. Remove from heat. 

Preheat oven to 325°F. (moderately 
warm). 

Drain and flake tuna; add to sauce 
and stir in lemon rind and juice. 

Beat egg whites until stiff but not 
dry; add to tuna mixture and fold to¬ 
gether until egg whites are about the 
size of marbles. 

Turn mixture into an ungreased 8-cup 
casserole and sprinkle with paprika. To 
keep souffle high, cut a strip of foil 
about 2" wide and long enough to go 
around the casserole. Wrap foil strip 
around top of dish and fasten with 
tape or a paper clip. Bake souffle in a 
pan of water until set, about 1 hour. 
Serve at once. Yields about 8 servings. 


Lemon Bavarian 

1 T. unflavored gelatin 
Vi c. cold water 
3 egg yolks 
% c. sugar 

1 T. grated lemon rind 
Vi to % c. lemon juice 
3 egg whites 
Vi tsp. salt 
Vi c. sugar 

Vz pt. (lVi c .) whipping cream, 
whipped 

Soften gelatin in cold water 5 
minutes, then dissolve over hot water. 
Combine egg yolks, % cup sugar, lemon 
rind and juice in a large mixing bowl. 
Place over simmering water and beat 
with a rotary beater until mixture is 
thick and creamy, about 10 minutes. 
Remove from heat and beat in dissolved 
gelatin. Cool until mixture is just be¬ 
ginning to thicken and become creamy. 

Beat egg whites with Vi teaspoon 
salt until foamy. Gradually beat in Vi 
cup sugar; continue beating until stiff 


but not dry. Fold into gelatin mixture. 
Fold in stiffly beaten whipped cream. 
Pour mixture into a 5- to 6-cup serving 
dish and chill until set. Just before 
serving, decorate with chopped toasted 
almonds, maraschino cherries and ad- , 
ditional whipped cream, if desired. 
Yields 6 to 8 servings. 

Choco-Almond Angel Cake 

% c. sifted pastry flour 
2 T. cocoa 
% c. sugar 
Va tsp. salt 
Vz tsp. vanilla 

% c. egg whites (4 to 5 whites ) 

% tsp. cream of tartar 
Vz tsp. almond flavoring 

Sift pastry flour and cocoa together 
5 times. Sift sugar separately. Add salt 4 
to egg whites and beat until frothy. 
Sprinkle cream of tartar over egg 
whites and beat until moderately stiff. 
Gradually beat in sugar, a tablespoon * 
at a time, until eggs stand in soft peaks. 
Add flavorings. Sift flour over egg mix¬ 
ture a little at a time, folding it in 
carefully until all is added. Pour into 
an ungreased 8 in. tube pan. Bake in 
a moderate oven at 350°F. for 30 or 
40 min. or until top of cake springs 
back when lightly pressed with finger. * 
Invert pan to cool. 

Serve plain or iced, or frosted with 
whipped cream. 


About Freezing Eggs 


Dorothy Batcheller, home economics 
director for Poultry Products Institute 
of Canada Inc., writes that she has had 
a number of inquires about freezing 
eggs while they are in such good supply 
at such a low price. This is her advice: 

To those who want to know if eggs can 
be frozen right in the shell, we say 
no, this is not satisfactory. First, the ' J 
shell tends to crack and secondly, frozen 
egg yolk becomes gummy if not mixed 
with salt or sugar. One of these must 
be added for successful freezing of 
whole eggs and egg yolks. Egg whites - 
may be frozen separately without add¬ 
ing either sugar or salt. 


To prepare eggs for freezing: Break 
eggs out of shell. For eggs to be used 
in main course dishes, add half a tea¬ 
spoon of salt per cup of whole eggs. 
For use in baking and desserts, add half 
a tablespoon of sugar per cup of whole 
eggs. Mix thoroughly with a fork. Pack¬ 
age and freeze. 

Egg yolks: Break all egg yolks. For 
egg yolks to be used in mayonnaise, add 
half a teaspoon of salt to one-quarter 
cup of yolks. For use in baking and 
desserts, add one teaspoon sugar per 
quarter cup of egg yolks. Mix thor¬ 
oughly with a fork, package and freeze. 


4 


Egg whites: No mixing is required, 
package and freeze. 


Note: Use frozen food containers 
such as wax or plastic cartons or glass 
sealers. Care must be taken with the 
latter to prevent breakage during stor¬ 
age. 

Eggs may be frozen in small quanti¬ 
ties freezing 2, 3 or 4 egg yolks, whites 
or whole eggs in smaller containers. For 
example: Eggs and whites may be 
frozen in custard cups then removed 
from the cups and the frozen blocks 
stored in moisture-vapor-proof freezer 
bags. 

Frozen individually in this way they 
are already measured for many recipes. 


Another friend has suggested that 
whole eggs, mixed with the desired salt 
or sugar, may be poured into the same 
number of individual ice cube con¬ 
tainers as you have eggs. Freeze, then 
remove from cubes and package the 
egg squares for freezer storage. They’re 
easy to use and already measured; one 
square equals one egg! V 
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No. 3425. Five inverted pleats at front, 
sides and center back lend walking 
ease to a double-breasted coat dress 
with away-from-the-neck collar, and 
sleeves shown or none at all. Misses’ 
^ sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. Price 85c. 

No. 3438. A double-breasted, lined, 
long-sleeved coat with patch pockets 
and rolled collar tops its own semi- 
fitted, short-sleeved dress with a shal¬ 
low, collarless neckline and side but¬ 
ton closing. 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. 85c. 

No. 3426. It’s the costume look in a 
one-piece, semi - fitted dress with 
notched collar, double-breasted bodice, 
attached bias hip band, circle skirt. 
May be sleeveless. Junior 9, 11, 13; 
Misses’ 10, 12, 14, 16. Price 75c. 


No. 3400. This ensemble of separates 
CQmbines a hack - buttoned, long- 
sleeved overblouse; eased slim skirt; 
and sleeveless jacket or sleeveless coat. 
A self-bow on the overblouse is op¬ 
tional. Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. 75c. 


No. 3436. Another costume combines 
a semi-fitted jumper (patch pockets) 
with front - buttoned, long - sleeved 
blouse and tie at large collar, and 
semi-fitted, collarless jacket. Order 
Misses’ sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. 75c. 

No. 3434. A three-piece suit combines 
back - buttoned, short - sleeved over¬ 
blouse with neck bow; semi-fitted open 
jacket with notched collar; and action 
skirt featuring four panel pleats. 
Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. Price 85c. 


PATTERNS 


Country Guide Pattern Department 


1760 Ellice Ave., 
Winnipeg 21, Man. 

Please send Butterick 
Pattern No. _..._ 


.Size 


Pattern No__Size 

To_ 


Box 4001, Terminal “A”, 
Toronto, Ont. 

(No. C.O.D. orders, please ) 


Price 

..Price 
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Distress of “Change-of-Life” 
Relieved For Most Women 
In Tests At Clinic! 

Hot flashes, weakness, nervousness 
strikingly relieved in case after case! 


In clinical tests with Pinkham's Vegetable 
Compound, case after case got striking 
relief from hot flashes, nervous symptoms 
of change-of-life. Chances are you may get 
the same grand relief. As thousands have 
found, Pinkham's Compound acts through 
the sympathetic nervous system to relieve 
that discomfort. So why suffer needlessly? 
Get Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Com¬ 
pound at drug counters. See if you can't 
escape most of the hot flashes and nerv¬ 
ousness that make middle-life so hard to 
bear! 

Prefer Tablets? Druggists also have 
Lydia E. Pinkham Tablets. 


don't let 

_ ROSTV WATER 

gr ruin 'mm! 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


This booklet shows how you 
can have crystal-clear, pa¬ 
latable water in your home. 
Diamond Iron Removal 
Filters take out all iron and 
other foreign matter. Costs 
little — worth a lot. 

Oshkosh Filter & Softener Co, 

. Canada Ltd., Brandon, Man. 



EASY, CONVENIENT 



Mrs. Stewart's 


Mrs. Stewart’s is a con¬ 
centrated, high quality liquid bluing. 

A few drops are all you need. It’s quick 
and easy to use—no dissolving necessary. 
Mrs. Stewart’s makes white clothes gleam! 
It’s ideal for baby’s clothes, too. Guaranteed 
safe for fabrics and skin. Try ... 


Liquid Bluing } 
MIXES INSTANTLY 


MRS. STEWART'S Liquid BLUING 

Box 428 • Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Write for FREE Home Washing Guide 


BACKACHE and 

RHEUMATISM Pain 

After 21 twice as many women as men 
are made miserable by common urinary 
irritation caused by a germ, Escherichia 
Coli. To quickly combat the secondary 
aches, muscular pains and disturbed sleep 
caused by Kidney and Bladder irritations, 
try taking 2 little CYSTEX tablets with 
a glass of water 3 times daily for a few 
days. CYSTEX is a cleaning urinary anti¬ 
septic, also an analgesic pain reliever for 
Rheumatism, Sciatica Pains, Headache, 
Backache, and muscular pains. Get 
CYSTEX from druggist. Feel better fast. 


RED CROSS 

IS ALWAYS THERE 
WITH YOUR HELP 


+ 


FREE 

80-page Leathercraft Catalogue 

Write today to 

TANDY LEATHER COMPANY 

Box 340, Dept. AD, Barrie, Ont. 


University of Alberta 

BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

33rd Summer—June 17 to September 11 

Courses in: Music (including Instrumen¬ 
tal Workshops), Painting, Theatre Arts 
& Musical Theatre, Crafts, Ballet, French, 
Figure Skating, Writing, Photography. 
For Calendar, write: Director, Banff 
School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta. 



The George Leussinks’ round house near Sundre, Alta., without 
exterior finish. Economical to build, it’s also easy to heat 


That All-Round Look 

by D. BURRELL 



SOMETIMES BUSY housewives 
feel they are going in circles. Mrs. 
George Leussink of Sundre, Alta., 
does just that for she, her husband 
and their family live in a completely 
circular house. A rounder, more 
comfortable, modem home would be 
difficult to find. 

The circular structure is approxi¬ 
mately 55 ft. in diameter, which 
gives the Leussinks a luxurious 
2,200 square feet of floor space for 
a young, active family of 7 children 
—4 boys and 3 girls—all of them 
under 10 years of age. In addition, 
George’s brother Bernard lives with 
them. 

The ample floor space is divided 
into 12 rooms which include a big 
central storage and heating room, 
two entry halls, and one circular 
center hall. There are five bedrooms; 
two bathrooms, one with shower, one 
with bath; a large modern utility 
room; a playroom; a bright roomy 
kitchen and a fine big living room. 

The rooms are, of course, mostly 
wedge shaped, with their points flat¬ 
tened to allow for the circular in¬ 
terior hallway. This hallway pro¬ 
vides ready access to most of the 
rooms. It is not a complete circle, 
for Mr. Leussink thought a part of 
such a hallway would be wasted 
space and could end up as a race 
track for the children. As a result, 
the hallway ends in a big linen and 
clothes closet accessible to the bed¬ 
rooms. Other roomy closets along 
the length of the hall provide ample 
closet space and there are additional 
storage closets for clothing and foot¬ 
wear in both entry halls. 

The bedrooms are approximately 
11% ft. by 12 ft. graduated to the 
wedge shape, the playroom a fine 
big 13 ft. by 15 ft. The utility room 
is more pie-shaped than the others 
to allow for the bathrooms. Even so, 
the utility room is an ample 14 ft. 
wide, which allows plenty of room 
for the automatic washer, dryer, 
hot water tank, large freezer, and 
an extra propane stove (in case of 
power failure). The modern kitchen 
is approximately 16 ft. by 26 ft. 
with built-in cupboards on two sides; 
the living room 16 ft. by 28 ft. Bath¬ 
rooms are 9 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. 

THE ENTIRE DWELLING is on 
one level. There is no basement, 
simply a small, central underground 


area used to house the propane heat¬ 
ing system. Having decided that such 
a system best suited his family’s 
needs, Mr. Leussink devised it him¬ 
self. It is a central under-the-floor 
system and the Leussinks find it gives 
them a warmer floor. The system 
uses a full forced air propane fur¬ 
nace. 

Except for the small dug-out area 
where the furnace sits, the Leus¬ 
sinks’ home sits on a concrete foun¬ 
dation over a full-size concrete pad. 
Heat flows from the furnace through 
6 pipes, each 5 in. wide. They reach 
10 feet out from the furnace and 
head the hot air in the direction of 
registers between the floor joists. 
Heat flows freely in the 6-inch space 
between the floor and cement pad 
and up through the hot air registers. 
Returning cold air then travels over 
the house floor and back to the in¬ 
side center room where it is forced 
to the down draft furnace. 

Fine big picture windows let lots 
of light into both the kitchen and 
living room. There are smaller but 
equally adequate windows in all 
other rooms, except, of course, the 
storage room. The Leussinks finished 
most of the floors and some walls 
with cedar wood, a temporary ply¬ 
wood finish that will make an ex¬ 
cellent base for the tile and broad- 
loom they hope to have eventually. 
Kitchen and living room walls are 
pre-finished wallboard in a variety 
of shades. The kitchen cupboards 
are fir. 

As yet, the exterior of the house 
is unfinished and the Leussinks 
haven’t yet decided whether to finish 
it in siding, stucco or stone. 



George planned and built the 
house himself, even to the plumbing, 
heating and wiring. He estimates the,, 
cost of the dwelling, including the 
plumbing, heating, wiring and ap- 
pliances, at $5,000. However, this 
does not include his labor. He does s 
hasten to point out to those who 
challenge his phenomenally low 
figure, that he did not use expensive^, 
finishing woods. For the framework 
and exterior he bought good used 
lumber. After all, he points out, it 
will be concealed anyway. 

The Leussinks came to Canada ^ 
from Holland. George arrived 13 
years ago and his brother Bernard 2« 
years later. 

When asked why he built a round 
house, George Leussink smiles and 
explains that he built it because it 
was the best way he knew of acquir- , 
ing a sufficiently large, yet very 
economical dwelling. “Besides,” he 
says, “I’ve always wanted a round 
house!” V* 



Four of seven Leussink children fill 
doorway of the large, bright kitchen 



Two views of the kitchen are shown in the pictures below. It has cupboards * 
on two sides. Large windows make it a bright pleasant place in which to work 
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Looking Toward Marriage 

by ETHEL CHAPMAN 


“WHEN ONE THINKS in terms of 
lifelong union, being a good mixer 
or having looks or style, are some¬ 
what less important than what one 
•thinks about God, money and a cry¬ 
ing baby.” This observation from 
James Bossard, in the New York 
, Times Magazine, seems to offer a 
pretty practical test of fitness for 
marrying. But how many young 
people, thinking of someone as a 
■* possible wife or husband, have the 
least idea or even care what the 
other thinks about God or money or 
, a crying baby. They’ll know more 
about it when they’re married. 

Perhaps “what one thinks about 
God” could be taken to mean not 
-> only our belief (or the lack of it) in 
a Creator and Guide of the universe 
and our sense of personal relation¬ 
ship to Him. It could also mean the 
standard of ethics we live by — 
how we measure up in honesty, de¬ 
pendability, unselfishness. 

» In the social life of our time it 
is not easy for young people to see 
each other as they are. The stress is 
on sports and dancing, being “in the 
groove,” having a “pleasing per¬ 
sonality.” And because, of all the 
days of our lives, this is the time 
when we try hardest to make an im¬ 
pression, appearances can be all the 
•» more misleading. It would be 
simpler if young men and women 
who meet socially could also see 
each other in their homes, at their 
work, in their dealings with. people 
over whom they have some author¬ 
ity This is not often possible; but 
* it may be of some help to associate 
in varied interests. A happily mar¬ 
ried woman told us that at an 
annual field day for 3 years she saw 
a certain young man as a crack 
athlete and didn’t think much about 
him until they worked together on 
a committee taking a school of 
handicapped children to the beach 
for swimming. When she saw his 
gentleness with the crippled chil¬ 
dren she lost her heart completely. 

FOR OTHER tests of a person to 
marry: Are you really good friends? 
Besides being all stirred up emo¬ 
tionally in each other’s company, can 
you relax and feel at peace, secure? 
Do you always have a good time to¬ 
gether, even if you’re only address¬ 
ing your club’s circulars or baby¬ 
sitting with a neighbor’s children? 
Do you find a lot to talk about? If 
it happens that you stimulate each 
other’s thinking, that you can dis¬ 
agree without quarreling, that you 
find it easy to convey your apprecia¬ 
tion of each other, you have some¬ 
thing rather special. 

What do young people think 
about money? The management of 
the family finances is a notorious 


cause of marital trouble, but most 
people seem to find any discussion 
of money almost embarrassing. A 
young man looking toward marriage 


has to ask himself whether he has 
the earning power to support a 
family. A girl has to know something 
about how to feed a family on a 
definite budget. A couple contem¬ 
plating marriage would be wise to 
decide how their family finances are 
to be handled. Will the wife be free 
to do the household buying as she 
likes, within a certain limit? If she 
continues working for a while, will 
her earnings go into the general 
fund or will they be used for spe¬ 
cial purposes such as a piece of fur¬ 
niture or a payment on the house? 
(If two salaries go into the general 
fund, the young man will be shocked 
at the cost-of-living when his wife 
has to stop working and they have 
only his income to live on.) 

Another question is whether in 
their spending a husband and wife 


have the same sense of values—that 
is, do they want status symbols or 
things for the actual comfort and 
good of the family. The manage¬ 
ment of money might be a live and 
very practical discussion topic for 
young people’s organizations. 

THE FINAL TEST suggested by 
Dr. Bossard, how we feel about a 
crying baby, takes us into the whole 
field of family relations. The ques¬ 
tion isn’t, “How do you feel about 
a happy baby all smiles and come- 
hitherness?”, but, “How do you feel 
about a child who needs your love 
and your attention even if you’re 
dead tired and have a dozen other 
things to do?” The truth is that a lot 
of young people who marry are too 
emotionally immature to measure up 
to their responsibilities here. One 
(Please turn overleaf) 


Why 

Integration 

of the Canadian Navy, 
Army and Air Force 
promises you 
better trainin g 


Canada is the first nation in the world 
to integrate its armed forces. Integra¬ 
tion is the first step in the develop¬ 
ment of armed forces of the future. 
You couldn’t choose a better time to 
join the Canadian Armed Forces. 

Canada’s armed forces have reached 
a new level of fighting power, flexi¬ 
bility and efficiency. Integration is 
fashioning them into the smoothest- 
functioning defence force in our 
history. 

Integration provides an opportunity 
for a better, more interesting career. 
You can choose to be a sailor, soldier 


or airman and which ever you choose 
you will serve your country in a 
rewarding and adventurous way. 

The challenge is there. The opportun¬ 
ities are there, in fact, they have 
never been better. The Canadian 
Armed Forces need young men of 
real ambition for new careers. You’ll 
be paid well, trained well and given 
every opportunity for further ad¬ 
vancement. 

Find out what a career in the Cana¬ 
dian Armed Forces has to offer you. 
Fill out the coupon below and mail 
it today. 



-1 

I Directorate of Recruiting 

Canadian Forces Headquarters 
JrT»b if®*!? Ottawa, Ontario. 

I am principally interested in ( ) the Navy ( ) the Army ( ) the Air Force ■ 

Name. 

Address. 

City/Town .Province. 

Age.. . Phone No . 

_ Last school grade successfully completed. DR-64-6A 

!■ mb wmm mm h mm mm mm hh mi “ 
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A Puzzle for You 

by JEAN GILCHRIST 



2. Farm animal 
4. Was sitting 

6. At this time 

9. We 

10. Northeast (abbr.) 

11. Fastener 

12. Big vehicle 

14. Opposite of yes 

15. Either 

16. Boy’s name 

18. Pen point 

19. Of that thing 

21. Myself 

22. Kind of fairy 

24. Carpenter’s tool 

25. Walk very fast 

DOWN 

1. Rhode Island (abbr.) 

2. Animal kept for fun 

3. Tool for shooting 

4. Light in sky 

5. Like 

7. Opposite of off 

8. Spider’s home 
11. Cooking dish 

13. Crying sound 

17. Female deer 


18. Not old 

20. Fluid (abbr.) 

21. Mother 

23. Not near 

24. Male child 

26. Not down 


Answers 

•dn -QZ ' U0 S 'fZ 'EZ 
’m 'IS 'IT 0Z ' Ma N '81 a °d 7,1 
■qos '81 ' 10(1 'II -qsM '8 ' u O 7 

•sy -g 'ung -f uno g 'taj - Z th 7 

NA\oa 

•una ' S5 -mb S -fz 'JIT ’ZZ 
•91M 7Z 'JO '61 'qiN '81 'P^X '91 
•JO 'SI 'ON 'FI 'sna 'SI '«JcI 'II '3'N 
'01 'Sfl '6 '^on 9 '}Bg -f Stj - Zi 

SSOHOV 

A Quartet of Trios 

by VIRGINIA D. RANDALL 

Each of these words may be 
changed into another word in only 
three moves. Can you change a peg 
into a dot? run into sit? sand into 
dune? war into fun? 

PEG RUN 


DOT SIT 

SAND WAR 


DUNE FUN 

Answers 

•unj ‘jnj ‘ibj ‘jba\ f 
•ounp ‘oubq ‘oubs ‘pung - g 
•yis ‘urs ‘uns ‘uny -g 
yop Tod Tod ‘Soy \ 


Looking Toward Marriage — Cont’d 


shocking evidence of this is that last 
year, in Ontario, 30 children were 
beaten to death by their parents and 
100 more were injured. These are 
the extreme cases. We wonder how 
many other children are emotionally 
damaged for a lifetime by their par¬ 
ents’ cruelty or rejection. How we 
feel about a crying baby is a pretty 
fair indication of our capacity for 
love and concern in the whole ex¬ 
perience of family life. 

Until recently, marriage counsel¬ 
ors did not attach much importance 
to romantic love as a guide to mar¬ 
riage; in fact, they seemed to con¬ 
sider it something of a hazard. Now 
they are telling us what youth has 
known all along, that “courtship and 
mating should be a profound and 
moving experience,” and that “ro¬ 
mance is the underpinning of any 



It would be a mistake to settle 
fbr anything less; and if you don’t 
find it where you are, you might in 


a new environment or new interests 
with new friends. But to marry 
because the years are passing, or 
because all your friends are being 
married, or for social prestige or any 
other consideration may be tragically 
stupid. 

Yet there is the danger, as old as 
humanity, of letting romantic love 
blind you to reality. It’s nothing new 
to hear a girl say, in effect: “I know 
he isn’t steady; I know he got into 
this and that trouble; I know he 
drinks and has a wicked temper; 
but if I want to marry him it’s my 
own affair.” But it isn’t entirely her 
own affair. If she has children she 
will bring them into a situation 
where they will suffer what most 
children suffer whose father is 
bad - tempered or an unsteady 
worker or a law-breaker or a 
drunkard. Perhaps the first con¬ 
sideration in finding a good person 
to marry, is how you feel about a 
crying baby. V 

(Last of a series) 


The Unferocious Dragon 

by EDITH JANE HARRISON 

There once was a dragon whose tail was too short. 

Who gave out a snicker instead of a snort, 

Whose breath was not fire and brimstone, alas, 

It’s a wonder the teacher allowed him in class! 

He went to a school for young dragons, you see, 

Where he learned how ferocious he’d have to be 
To go out in the world and be a success, 

And to lose all his feelings of timidness. 

Poor Rodney was timid, he’d always been so. 

For he didn’t like water, he didn’t like snow. 

He coiddn’t scare people, for people scared him, 

And it seemed that he’d never learn vigor and vim! 

The first day in school he was scared half to death, 

By the other big dragons with fiery breath. 

He shuddered and turned pale each time they would 
roar. 

And wished he could jump up and run out of the door! 

Then the teacher said, “Class! It istime to begin!” 

And he grinned a stupendous, ferocious grin. 

He pointed at Rodney and said, “You’ll be first, 

Now stand up and scare us and please do your worst!” 

Poor Rodney stood up and he shivered and shook, 

He could no more scare anyone than he could cook! 

But he let out a feeble, half-hearted yell. 

That wouldn’t have frightened a mouse, he could tell. 

How everyone laughed, and the teacher turned red, 
While Rodney just stood there and wished he were 
dead! 

The teacher cried out, “You will stay after four. 

And practise until you have learned how to roar!” 

T he other big dragons roared out fierce and loud. 

While Rodney sat low in his seat, with head bowed, 
When four o’clock came, there he sat, meek and shy, 

And the teacher sat down at his desk with a sigh. 

If Rodney did not learn to roar, he would fail, 

And the thought made the teacher feel faint and turn 
pale. 

In all of the years of his teaching he’d never 
Had a dragon that failed^No, not once. Not ever! 

So he wheedled and shouted and jumped up and down. 
Scaring Rodney much more with his terrible frown. 

The scales on the back of his neck fairly shook. 

And he tried to crouch down behind a big book. 

“It’s no use,” said the teacher, “this dragon can’t roar. 

But there must be some job that he’d be useful for. 

I must have a solution, and have it right now, . 

Oh my goodness, I must think of something, but how?’ 

Then two people walked in, it was really quite shocking, 
They opened the door and came in without knocking! 
“Oh! Excuse us!” they cried, as they backed out the 
door, 

“We thought this was really a grocery store!” 

The teacher turned purple and red and then gray, 

“This happens to me every single school day! 

Grocery! Post Office! Library! Drug Store! 

I simply can’t take these mistakes any more!” 

He snorted and roared and caused a big riot, 

And forgot about Rodney, who sat very quiet. 

For he’d just had a wonderful, splendid thought, 

About what he could do! He could help quite a lot! 

He held up his hand and the teacher just glared, 

But Rodney spoke up even though he was scared, 
“Please,” he said, “I coidd carry a sign every day. 

That says: THIS IS A DRAGON SCHOOL. DO 
KEEP AWAY! 

“I never will learn how to roar, for I’ve tried. 

But I might be of some use, if I stayed outside. 

The people will see me and think I am fierce!” 

The teacher looked startled, and then gave three cheers! 

“ Delightful!” said teacher, “My goodness, that’s it! 

As a warning outside you will make quite a hit!” 

Now Rodney parades with his sign every day. 

That says: THIS IS A DRAGON SCHOOL.'DO 
KEEP AWAY! 
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Manitoba Tries 
Voluntary Teletype 
for Hogs 

by DON BARON 

Editor 



[Country Calendar photos 


Manager Bill Mnnro of the Manitoba Hog Marketing Commission marks up on 
his blackboard the first sale of hogs. The 25 hogs consigned by Searle 
Farms, East Selkirk, Man., early February 25, sold for 25 cents a pound 


MANITOBA’S hog producers and 
processors tried out this country’s 
first voluntary teletype hog selling 
program on February 25 and ap¬ 
parently liked the way it worked. 

The first hogs were offered over 
the system on a Thursday, so if 
problems cropped up, they could be 
straightened out over the week end. 
Over 70 per cent of the 2,288 hogs 
sold those first 2 days went through 
the teletype. On the following Mon¬ 
day 1,110 hogs, out of the total of 
1,849 sold, went through the tele¬ 
type. 

Prices, too, could not have be¬ 
haved more favorably from the pro¬ 
ducers’ viewpoint. Prices had ranged 
from $24 to $25 during the 3 days 
prior to the auction. They held 
firm at $24.90 on the first day of the 
auction, moved to $25.18 on the 
second day and then on the follow¬ 
ing Monday bounced up to $25.63. 
During the same period, Toronto 
prices were moving down slightly: 
$28.16 on the Wednesday, $29.08 
on the Thursday, $28.59 on the Fri¬ 
day and then $27.85 on the Mon¬ 
day. It was indication that the auc¬ 
tion was justifying one of its goals 
which was to be sure that the Win¬ 
nipeg price is closely related to the 
price in Toronto. 


Hog Commission Manager Bill 
Munro, who took on the new job 
November 1, and has developed the 
selling system now going into effect, 
allowed himself a hesitant smile at 
this point, and admitted that things 
seemed to be starting off well. 

Up to that time, he and others 
involved in the new Commission, 
had reason to be apprehensive. Hog 
producers haven’t voted on this 
commission marketing system. It was 
set up as a calculated gamble by the 
province’s tough and venturesome 
Minister of Agriculture, George Hut¬ 
ton, on the recommendation of a 
livestock marketing committee. The 
committee report, which was handed 
to him a year ago, pointed to evi¬ 
dence at every hand that most 
people didn’t like the old hog sell¬ 
ing system. But there was little con¬ 
census as to what they did like. 
Hutton decided it would be too 
dangerous to let the hog selling 
system degenerate further. He de¬ 
cided to devise and implement a new 
system designed to meet most of the 
criticism that hog men had voiced, 
then let hog men vote on it once 
they had tried it out. 

Munro says experience in the first 
3 days was gratifying. All 8 
packers in the province bought hogs 


through the system. This included 
the three major packers — Swifts, 
Burns, and Canada Packers—in addi¬ 
tion to the five smaller ones. Eight 
of the buying buttons are in the 
offices of these plants, while the 
ninth is in the office of the Hog 
Commission where smaller operators 
can come in and buy when they 
want to. 

Many farmers are obviously pre¬ 
pared to try it out as witnessed by 
the large number of hogs going 
through the system. 

Truckers too see some benefit in it. 
Munro told how one trucker stormed 
into his office the third day of the 
auction, incensed at the inconveni¬ 
ence of having to patronize the Com¬ 
mission. He had a load of hogs and 
wanted to get them delivered. Munro 
offered them on teletype as the 
trucker watched, and the load was 
sold in seconds. The trucker gasped, 
smiled, and went away shaking his 
head in disbelief. He had suffered 
practically no inconvenience. 

Munro explains that the system 
can provide the advantages of direct 
selling but it has the additional bene¬ 
fit of creating an open competitive 
market as well. Hogs don’t need to 
be unloaded if they arrive at the 
Commission office at the Winnipeg 
Stockyards during selling hours 
which are between 10 a.m. and 2 
p.m. They can be offered over the 
teletype and within minutes the 
trucker can deliver them to the pur¬ 
chaser. 

In striving for efficiency, Munro 
has tried out “en route” selling as 
well. If a trucker phones in that he 
is on his way with a load of hogs, 
Munro can offer them for sale and 
then simply direct the tracker to 
the purchaser when he arrives at 


the Commission office. The most 
common method, of course, is to 
unload the hogs at the stockyards 
where the office is located, and sell 
them during selling hours. 

While a hog man doesn’t have to 
sell through the new teletype system, 
he must pay to support it. Every 
Manitoba producer must pay 30 
cents to the Commission for every 
market hog he sells. Munro gets 
records from all packers after each 
day as to the hogs they bought, 
and the prices they paid. He tallies 
the prices along with those from 
the teletype to get an average price 
for Manitoba’s hogs which he an¬ 
nounces each day. By this means, he 
leaves little incentive for packers 
to buy their hogs direct. If they pay 
extra for these hogs, it will push 
up the average price for the day, 
almost obliging them to pay more for 
teletype hogs the next day. 

The system provides Manitoba’s 
hog industry with a complete day-to- 
day ranning record of hog prices. 

The Commission also provides pro¬ 
ducers with another service. It re¬ 
ceives manifests from all packers 
each day for hogs they bought di¬ 
rect. It checks them over and is in 
a position to note any errors and 
look after producers’ interests in that 
way. 

Farmers who want to sell direct 
must first fill out a direct sale form 
which is available from the Hog 
Commission office. No trucker can 
deliver a hog direct if he does not 
have a direct sale form from the 
producer. 

While Munro manages the new 
Commission, the Board supervising it 
consists of representatives of both 
farmers and meat packing com¬ 
panies. V 



Looking over the first lot of hogs to be sold by teletype through the 
Manitoba Hog Marketing Commission are the buyer. Jack Spigelman (left), 
president of Winnipeg Beef Co., and John Tropak, livestock grader, CDA 
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Continued from page 23 

BULK HANDLING AND BLENDING 


The spreader truck is an extra 
service the Co-op would just as soon 
do without. But officials feel you 
must offer all possible services if you 
want to expand your business. Some 
local farmers are already talking of 
getting together and buying their 
own spreader truck. One customer 
took measurements on the Co-op 
machine while it was at his faim 
and came up with a spreader of his 
own design the next year. He used 
an old propane unit for his bulk 
tank. 

The Co-op truck is loaded from 
the two steel storage bins. While 
this provides for easy loading, bulk 


bins are not considered a good way 
to store fertilizer. That tremendous 
load bearing down on the narrow 
neck at the bottom of the bin tends 
to compact the material so that it 
hardens and clogs the neck. 

Hoffman thinks they will go back 
to much the same type of storage 
they used while the bins were be¬ 
ing constructed. They just dumped 
it onto the concrete floor of a build¬ 
ing and augered it into the trucks. 
The ideal storage unit would be a 
special building with an insulated 
concrete floor. Even in areas of 
high humidity, bulk fertilizer is 
stored and handled this way. 




HI-ANGLE 

AUGERS 

MOVE 
GRAIN AT 
LESS COST 

Designed for effi¬ 
ciency to save 
time, cut costs of 
power and fuel. Built for heavy-duty use with 
minimum servicing. Advanced scissors under¬ 
carriage gives you very high lift angle to fill 
tall bins... reduce first cost, save time and 
labor. Sizes range from 4" to 8" diameter, 10' 
to 66' length, 400 to 2600 bu/hr. capacity. 
Hand portable, truck or wheel mounted types. 
Or fixed horizontal, inclined or vertical augers 
for automated storage, feeding or mixing. Cus¬ 
tom-matched to your needs, at off-the-shelf 
volume production prices. Factory engineering 
service to help you plan special installations. 

WAY-A-MATIC 

Exact weight measure¬ 
ments at rates up to 
15 bu/min. Gravity- 
powered; uses no 
springs. Costs you 
little to buy; nothing 
to use: 

FOR INFORMATION, 
WRITE TO 

SPEED KIHG 

P. O. Box 17 CGa 
Dodge City, Kansas 



TREND TO BLENDS 

“In a few years most farmers will 
be using bulk fertilizer,” Alf Ham¬ 
mer predicted. “The next trend will 
be to blends mixed to serve the 
exact needs of each farmer. This sys¬ 
tem can be best worked under bulk 
handling.” 

To learn about these latest fer¬ 
tilizer trends, Alf Hammer and Bill 
Hoffman took a tour of six bulk out¬ 
lets in North Dakota last October. 
With them went August Liivam and 
Red McAndrews, president and 
manager of the Eckville Co-opera¬ 
tive Association. 

At Drayton, N.D., the Albertans 
visited agrologist Harold Petersen, 
manager of the Farmers’ Union 
Center Exchange. This is a whole¬ 
sale distribution outlet selling ex¬ 
clusively to 23 local co-operatives. 
The plant is housed in an 80-ft. by 
40 - ft. arch - rafter building and 
handles about 2,400 tons of bulk a 
year. The moisture-proofed concrete 
floor contains six holding bins for 
bulk fertilizer. For instance. No. 1 
bin might contain 200 tons of 
33.5-0-0; No. 2, 200 tons of 18-46-0; 
and No. 3 bin, 200 tons of 21-0-0. 
The others might contain 0-46-0 or 
0-0-60. 

“In its sales approach this co-op 
doesn’t sell fertilizer, it sells pounds 


the monthly 
magazine for 
beef producers 

If you raise beef for market, you should 
read each issue of Canada's only publi¬ 
cation for the commercial cattleman. It 
brings you up-to-date information on new 
methods to get your stock to market at 
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of plant food, tailored to individual 
order,” Bill Hoffman explained. “A 
customer might ask for a mixture of 
2-2-1 (bin numbers), 1-2-1 or a cer¬ 
tain amount of N-P-K — just like in a 
druggist’s prescription. The manager 
looks after the plant during peak 
periods. The rest of the time you 
will find him out in some customer’s 
field taking soil samples. These are 
sent to the University at Fargo. 
When the soil analysis comes back, 
the manager will sit down with the 
farmer and discuss his plant food 
needs.” 

Many prairie soil specialists feel 
that blending is unnecessary in this 
country — that we already have good 
fertilizer mixtures which have been 
formulated to meet our particular 
needs. But the Olds Co-operative 
has enough faith that the trend ob¬ 
served in North Dakota will find its 
way up here that they plan a 


1,000-ton mixing and blending plant 
which will cater to both “bulk” and 
“bag” customers. They don’t see a 
complete swingover to bulk use be¬ 
cause many of the smaller users here 
just aren’t set up to handle it. 

Widespread use of bulk fertilizer 
will bring other changes too. Rail¬ 
ways might have to build special .» 
100-ton aluminum hopper cars be¬ 
cause of a corrosion problem with 
steel equipment. Many bulk installa¬ 
tions observed in North Dakota were 
showing signs of rust, although this 
can be controlled by sand blasting 
and coating with rust-resistant paint. „ 

“The way we see it,” said Bill 
Hoffman, “the distributor who has 
storage capacity so he can deliver 
when the big rush is on will get the 
business. If a farmer knows he can 
get his fertilizer when he wants it, 
he’ll never take the risk of storing * 
it on the farm.” V 


Continued from page 26 

Trade Perspective: WHEAT STILL KING 


price of wheat and it helped to 
create confidence. In mid-February, 
Czechoslovakia was back in the 
Canadian market. One of the best 
pieces of news from the Canadian 
Wheat Board was the announcement 
that China would make a 27 million 
bushel dent in our burdensome 
durum wheat stock pile. The shrewd 
Chinese bargaining left no doubt of 
their awareness that wheat was now 
a buyers’ market. Speculation on the 
destination of this wheat centered on 
Albania, China’s front runner at the 
United Nations. The movement of 
wheat was once again motivated by 
politics, population and the vagaries 
of the weather. In part, our wheat 
sales stem from others’ misfortunes; 
but this should not minimize the 
several positive factors which have 
enabled us to participate, once mar¬ 
kets opened up. 

DON'T CALL IT SURPLUS 

We had the wheat to sell, which 
again emphasized the misuse of the 
term “surplus.” We have the best 
wheat in the world and an excellent 
grading system. We are in a pre¬ 
ferred position to cater to the most 
discriminating world markets; we 
can also supply the Chinese market, 
which does not demand as high a 
quality. At the lowest end of the 
wheat grading scale some low-qual¬ 
ity wheat of the 1964 crop moved 
into feed channels. The severe 
winter accentuated feed require¬ 
ments. Had wheat not been available 
to fill this gap, there could have been 
a barley shortage. 

A number of storm clouds pre¬ 
ceded the return to what is now gen¬ 
erally conceded as a buyers’ market; 
the world wheat crop in 1964 is 
estimated at 9 billion bushels, 600 
million bushels above the record 
levels of one year earlier; Australia, 
while it is not able to compete with 
us on terms of quality, is sitting on 
the Chinese doorstep with a 370 
million bushel crop; France, the big 
agricultural producer in Europe and 
the rock upon which many a negotia¬ 
tion founders, topped 500 million 
bushels; the U.S. production ex¬ 
ceeded 1 billion bushels and we 


enjoyed our fourth largest crop in 
history. 

“These increases,” says Mitchell 
Sharp, “taken with the existence of 
ample stocks in most exporting coun¬ 
tries, mean that there will be record 
supplies of wheat available for ex¬ 
port. Import demand in West Euro¬ 
pean markets will be cut by larger 
harvests in such traditional import¬ 
ing countries as the U.K., West Ger- 
many and Italy. While Canadian 
hard spring wheat has no real equal 
in terms of quality, the Canadian 
Wheat Board was forced to bring 
prices into line with world trends to 
ensure that the quality premium our 
wheat commands would not be un¬ 
dermined by too great a spread 
between our prices and those of 1 
medium hard and soft wheat export¬ 
ing countries.” * 

EXPORTS HIGHER 

Wheat prices have now settled at ^ 
levels very close to those preceding 
the big sales to Russia; the big dif¬ 
ference now is that wheat exports 
are at a substantially higher level 
than those existing at that time; the 
Canadian Government has provided ' 
$500 million in credit; there are 
trade agreements with the U.S.S.R., 
Bulgaria and Hungary involving J 

Canadian wheat and there are long- 
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market in wheat, we have the choice 
of some alternative crops, such as 
rapeseed. As A. M. Runciman, presi¬ 
dent of United Grain Growers Ltd., 
puts it, “Emphasis should now be on 
caution in wheat acreage and diversi¬ 
fication. Rapeseed lends itself to the 
large fields of the West. There are 
expanding export markets and the 
rapeseed industry in Western Can¬ 
ada could be a pillar of the livestock 
industry.” V 


mean accomplishment keeping in 
mind the record level of production 
in the world.” Indications are that 
wheat exports in the next few years 
will be in the range of 300-400 mil¬ 
lion bushels; this is a great deal 
better than it might have been, but 
a far cry from the 1962 theme of 
“You grow it, we’ll sell it.” Western 
wheat is, and will remain, the really 
big cog in our agricultural exports. 
Fortunately, as we enter the buyers’ 


belief in the great importance of 
stable price conditions and its con¬ 
fidence in the International Wheat 
Agreement as a factor of continuing 
importance in the achievement of 
these conditions. “The I.W.A. has 
the backing of 10 exporting coun¬ 
tries and 39 importing countries. 

“Despite recent price cuts,” con¬ 
cludes Mr. Sharp, “1964-65 will be 
one of Canada’s most successful 
wheat marketing years. This is no 


term wheat agreements with Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. 

The extension of the International 
Wheat Agreement, for 1 year, is a 
further stabilizing factor. The Inter¬ 
national Wheat Council, at the con¬ 
clusion of its meetings in London 
last month, “expressed confidence 
that price adjustment had run its 
course and that prices would now 
stabilize at the new levels. The 
Council reaffirmed unanimously its 
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News Highlights 


(Continued from page 18) 

cent from 1963. Sales increased in 
every province except Quebec. 

The Alberta Government has ap¬ 
proved an ARDA project to study 
the economic feasibility of a fresh- 
vegetable industry in Alberta. 

The Canada and Alberta depart¬ 
ments of agriculture are co-operating 
in a study aimed at reducing the 
heavy cattle losses caused each year 
by calf scours. 

Alberta’s Deputy Minister of Agri¬ 
culture since 1955, R. M. Putnam, 
has retired for reasons of health. 

Newly appointed deputy minister 
of agriculture in Alberta is Dr. E. E. 
Ballantyne, formerly director of 
veterinary services. 


over the previous year of 4Vz per cent 
for mixed fertilizers and a whop¬ 
ping 73 per cent for single material 
fertilizers was reported by DBS. Be¬ 
cause much of the increase was 
made up of the higher analysis 
grades of fertilizer the actual in¬ 
crease in plant foods sold was 
greater than these values indicate. 

For the first time, an entire jet 
plane has been used for a shipment 
of cattle. The shipment of 55 pure¬ 
bred Holsteins left Toronto in Janu¬ 
ary for Italy. 

In its search for a better under¬ 
standing of what poverty means in 
Canada, ARDA has signed a con¬ 
tract with the Canadian Welfare 
Council to carry out studies in depth 
on life of rural families in four areas 
of Canada. 


The support price for sugar beets 
which, during the past 3 years, has 
been $13.72 per standard ton has 
been raised to $14.35 for the 1965 
sugar beet crop year. Support will 
again be provided by means of a 
deficiency payment program. 

Dr. Helgi Austman, formerly 
assistant director of the Extension 
Service, Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture, has been named director 
succeeding D. C. Foster who retires. 

Unconfirmed reports from Ottawa 
suggest that a national dairy board 
to control marketing of manufactured 
milk products will be a major plank 
in the government’s policy to aid the 
dairy industry. It is understood that 
the provinces will be asked to turn 
over total responsibility for manu¬ 
factured milk production to' a Na¬ 
tional Dairy Marketing Board set up 
by the Federal Government. 

Canadian farmers are using more 
fertilizer. A sales increase in 1963-64 
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Farmers’ costs of production be¬ 
tween 1949 and 1963 increased by 
43.9 per cent, while farm prices 
dropped 22.8 per cent between 1951 
and 1961, the Ontario Farmers’ 
Union has stated in a brief to the 
Ontario Government. 

The research station of the Can¬ 
ada Department of Agriculture at 
Winnipeg is pressing work to de¬ 
velop an oat variety that is resistant 
to a new race of stem rust. The new 
rust race first appeared in the U.S. 
in 1962, spread in a limited way to 
Canada in 1963 and became much 
more common in 1964. 

Feeding hogs by hose is said to 
be spreading in the United States. 
Finely ground feed is mixed with 
two or three parts of water and then 
pumped through a hose with a shut¬ 
off nozzle. 

Canadian farmers set a new 
record with their cattle marketings 
in 1964. Cattle marketings at stock- 
yards and direct to plants totaled 
2,857,800 head last year, up 10.4 
per cent over 1963 which had been 
the previous record. The number of 
hog carcasses graded during 1964 
amounted to 7,170,500 head, 10 per 
cent above the previous year and 
the highest since 1959. 

In an attempt to prevent rabies 
from spreading into Alberta, the 
Cabinet of that province has ap¬ 
proved a plan to eradicate as many 
skunks as possible along the Alberta- 
Saskatchewan border. 

Swine breeders in Manitoba who 
want to place their herds on Record 
of Performance testing must first 
start with a home test. This is one 
of the major revisions made recently 
by the Manitoba Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on the ROP program for 
swine. Also breeders using the sta¬ 
tion facilities will be required to go 
on a home test program if their herd 
averages fall below 70 per cent for 
carcass score. 

The Manitoba Farm Bureau 

which was formally organized in 
January will be primarily a co-ordi¬ 
nating organization of existing agri¬ 
cultural producer groups. Ten of 
Manitoba’s provincial organizations 
have officially indicated support of 
the new bureau. 


The use of artificial breeding in 
Canada’s cow herd has climbed 
from 13.8 per cent of all cows bred 
in 1959 to 17.6 per cent of the 
cow population herd in 1963. 

A swine research grant has been 
presented to the Animal Science De¬ 
partment of the University of Al¬ 
berta by the Western Hog Growers 
Association. The $750 grant is the 
first to be made from the WHGA 
Research Trust Fund established at 
the 1964 annual meeting with vol¬ 
untary assessments from members. 

Leaders of the National Farmers 
Organization in U.S.A. are consider¬ 
ing plans for another strike against 
food processors. 

For anyone interested in the busi¬ 
ness principles which should be in¬ 
corporated into any good leasing or 
feeding arrangements, the Farm 
Economics Branch of the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture has pro¬ 
duced a booklet entitled “Alberta 
Cattle Leasing and Feeding Arrange¬ 
ments.” 

Winners of the Nuffield Founda¬ 
tion traveling scholarships this year 
are Donald N. Vicary of Shedden, 
Ont., and Stanley Olson of Sturgis, 
Sask. They will make a 6-month 
study of farm practices and farm life 
in Great Britain. 

In order to boost food exports 
to Britain, the Ontario Government 
has set up an overseas food council 


committee representing importers, 
distributors and people in the mar¬ 
keting industry in the United King¬ 
dom. Minister of Agriculture Hon. 
William A. Stewart says the action 
has been taken following a study of 
the overseas food market. 

MORE PESTICIDE CASUALTIES 

A dairy farmer or stockman who 
buys feed or forage seldom has any 
way of knowing what pesticides have 
been used on the growing crop. But 
once inspectors have found even a 
trace of some prohibited chemicals 
in his product, his sole means of 
livelihood can be shut down by gov¬ 
ernment order. 

This is what happened to two 
dairy farmers and a feedloUoperator 
at Grand Forks, B.C., about 3 weeks 
ago when traces of aldrin and diel- 
drin were found in milk, hogs and 
beef produced in that area. There is 
a zero tolerance allowed for these 
chemicals—that is to say, none must 
be found. The culprit in this case 
was cull potatoes bought from local 
packinghouses and used as feed. 
Local agricultural authorities say this 
situation has existed for years, and 
wonder why Food and Drug has 
waited so long to act. 

There is a growing sympathy for 
the farmer who has unwittingly 
bought contaminated feed. In the 
United States last year, several bills 
were introduced in the House of 
Representatives calling for indemnity 


Report Challenges Sheepmen 


If lamb is only a 
delicacy and wool only 
a specialty fiber, 
the sheep industry can 
hardly thrive 



[Guide photo 


The sheep industry in North 
America has borne the brunt of many 
types of competition: beef is the 
ascendant, prestige meat; poultry 
producers, and to a lesser extent 
swine producers, have seized upon 
new production and marketing tech¬ 
niques; lamb has to compete with 
New Zealand’s cheaply produced 
product; synthetics have invaded 
the wearing apparel industry; wool 
carpetings have many lower priced 
competitors. 

But while the United States sheep 
numbers hit a record low last year 
(just half the 1942 tally of 49.3 mil¬ 
lion head) the output of the single 
state of Iowa exceeded, by a com¬ 
fortable margin, the entire Canadian 
production! 

Some results of the decline of the 
sheep industry in North America 
have been the lack of research and 
the dearth of useful advice and in¬ 
formation for the farmer with faith 
in sheep. This gap has now been 
partly closed with the recent re¬ 
lease of “The Future for Sheep.” 


It is available at $1.50 (U.S. funds) 
from the Center for Agricultural 
and Economic Development, Iowa 
State University, Ames, Iowa. It is 
a wide-ranging and detailed report 
on the sheep industry. 

Will lamb become a delicacy and 
w o o 1 a specialty fiber? Does the 
consumer regard the product of the 
sheep industry as a luxury and the 
producer-processor-distributor treat 
it as a nuisance? 

“The Future for Sheep” leaves 
no lingering illusions; only concerted 
and sustained industry-wide effort 
can turn the tide. However, it dis¬ 
pels the hoary myth that a sick 
sheep is a dead sheep. It offers this 
challenge to producers. “It is now 
possible to obtain a 200 per cent 
lamb crop; to have lambs reach 100 
pounds in 90 days; to produce 1 
pound of lamb on less than 3 pounds 
of feed; to have 3 lamb crops in 
13% months and to produce 3 square 
inches of loin eye on a 50-pound 
carcass. These have all been accom¬ 
plished.”—P.L. V 
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payments to dairy farmers whose 
milk has been barred from the mar¬ 
ket because of chemical residues. 
Payments would be made by the 
-Secretary of Agriculture at not less 
than support prices if the chemicals 
- had been Government registered and 
approved, and were used according 
to USD A instructions. 

At several American universities, 
scientists have been working on a 
-''“crash” diet for dairy cows which 
would metabolize these dangerous 
k chemicals in the animals’ bodies. 
The B.C. Government has authorized 
*a pesticide discovery laboratory in 
Vancouver where farmers can send 
forage samples for testing to ensure 
-that only residue-free feed will go 
to their animals. 

* Pesticide residues are particularly 
jierious to the dairy farmer. Once a 
pesticide has become lodged in the 

.< fat of his herd, the owner might have 
to dump his milk for a year or more 
^ before all trace of the chemical dis¬ 
appears.—C.V.F. 

v 

.NEW MILK PROCESS FOR B.C.? 

A new process, which keeps fluid 

* milk fresh up to 6 months, has been 
announced by the Express Dairy 
Company of London, England. Mr. 
W. E. Bell, managing director of the 
company, said that an inquiry had 

^.already come in from British Co¬ 
lumbia. 

“I think it’s quite possible that 
we shall be co-operating with our 

* plant manufacturers to install a 
plant out there in collaboration with 

' the Canadian dairy companies,” said 
,Mr. Bell. 

“We would not, of course, be com- 
| peting with Canadian dairy firms. 
The aim would be the export of milk 
from Canada to other countries.” 

^ Milk that can be kept so long 
opens up new markets for producers. 
L “There are a number of countries 


in southeast Asia and other areas 
where there are no normal local 
supplies of liquid milk,” said Mr. 
Bell. 

Two plants have been set up to 
process the milk in England. 

The milk is heated to a tempera¬ 
ture of just over 100°C. for slightly 
under 2 seconds. It is then rapidly 
cooled, and is ready for distribution 
in the same way as milk processed 
by conventional methods. It is not 
expected to be any more expensive 
than the normal product and tastes 
the same. 

A similar product, sterilized milk 
concentrate, has considerable com¬ 
mercial potential in domestic and 
international markets, according to 
Truman Graf, University of Wiscon¬ 
sin agricultural economist. 

Sterilized milk concentrate was 
developed by the University of Wis¬ 
consin department of dairy and food 
industries. It should not be looked 
upon as a product that will build up 
one segment of the dairy industry 
at the expense of another, Graf 
stresses. Rather, it should be looked 
upon as a product which could in¬ 
crease overall milk use, benefiting 
consumers and producers alike. 

Sterilized milk concentrate is 
manufactured by reducing whole 
milk to one-third of its original vol¬ 
ume by removing water. When the 
water is replaced, the taste and 
flavor compares to that of fresh fluid 
milk. It can also be used in cooking, 
or as coffee cream without reconsti¬ 
tuting. The product keeps, without 
loss of quality or flavor, for 4 to 6 
weeks without refrigeration. Refrig¬ 
eration increases its keeping ability 
about four times. 

The milk concentrate has impor¬ 
tant cost and marketing advantages. 
It is much cheaper to transport than 
whole fluid milk. Its long shelf life, 
reduced volume and lower refrigera¬ 


tion requirements mean savings for 
the wholesale and retail distributors. 

These transportation and distribu¬ 
tion savings are reflected in the esti¬ 
mated retail prices. Graf’s analysis 
indicated that retail prices for steri¬ 
lized milk concentrate would be 6 
cents per quart equivalent lower 
than fresh fluid milk prices in stores. 

Graf concludes by saying that the 
combination of favorable market re¬ 
action and price competitiveness 
suggest a considerable potential for 
the product in many areas of the 
world. 

FINAL WHEAT PAYMENTS 

The Canadian Wheat Board has 
announced the final payment on 
wheat delivered to the Board during 
the crop year 1963-64. 

Including 43,425,117 bu. of durum 
wheat, producers delivered a total 
of 563,875,208 bu. of wheat to the 
Board in the 1963-64 crop year. This 
is the largest volume of wheat ever 
delivered by producers to the Board 
in a crop year. The amount of the 
final payment to be distributed to 
producers is $271,964,204. This final 
payment is a record in the history of 
Board operations. This is not a pay¬ 
ment by the Government of Canada, 
but represents the net returns to the 
Canadian Wheat Board in the mar¬ 
keting of Western Canadian wheat 
for the 1963-64 crop year. Of the 
total payment, $18,376,022 will be 
distributed to producers of durum 
wheat. 

The average final payment for 
wheat other than durum is 48.725^ 
bu., which is also a record. The 
average final payment for durum 
wheat is 42.317^ bu. These average 
payments compare with 40.181^ bu. 
for grades of wheat other than 
durum and 64.780bu. for durum 
wheat delivered by producers in the 
1962-63 crop year. V 


Refuse Wheat 
‘Export Subsidies 


Only hours after the Canadian 

- ^Federation of Agriculture demanded, 

of Prime Minister Pearson and his 
' cabinet, subsidies on wheat exports, 
Trade and Commerce Minister Mit- 
r chell Sharp flew into Winnipeg and 
in a major wheat policy speech 

* turned thumbs down on the whole 
., idea- Such a proposal, if carried out, 

would wreck the present very effec- 

- tive wheat selling system in Can¬ 
ada, he implied, for the inevitable re- 

* suit would be to convert the Wheat 
Board from a producers’ marketing 
agency to a government agency. He 

* said the incentive to sell as much 
wheat as possible at the best pos¬ 
sible prices and to build up markets, 
would be severely weakened. He 
said there would be a running battle 
between the producers and the tax¬ 
payers if wheat exports were sub¬ 
sidized and that producers wouldn’t 
always win that battle. Sooner or 
later, he said, there would be irre¬ 
sistible demands for acreage and 
production controls. Mr. Sharp 
stated the best policy for Canada and 
for Canadian wheat producers is to 
build upon the sturdy and well-tried 
foundations of the wheat board 
system. 


Mr. Sharp noted that parliament 
has not entrusted the sale of wheat 
to politicians. He said it decided 
very wisely to establish a permanent, 
independent wheat board to handle 
the prairie crop. The role of gov¬ 
ernment and of the minister in 
charge is to help the Wheat Board 
in carrying out its functions. 

Speaking to the Diploma Agricul¬ 
tural Graduates Association in Win¬ 
nipeg, Mr. Sharp pointed out that 
despite recent price declines, Can¬ 
ada’s wheat export situation has 
moved up to new levels from those 
of a few years ago. He gave the rea¬ 
sons for this as the continued skill 
of the Wheat Board, the continuing 
high quality of our wheat, and the 
efforts of those who handle the grain, 
as well as the long-term sales nego¬ 
tiated by the Board under the new 
trade agreements with communist 
countries, and the credits made avail¬ 
able by the government. To illustrate 
the present high level of wheat in¬ 
come, Mr. Sharp referred to pay¬ 
ments made to prairie farmers for 
their wheat during recent years. In 
the crop year 1954-55, he said they 
totaled just under $400 million. Dur¬ 
ing the next 5 years, they totaled 


between $460 and $500 million. In 
1960-61, they got up to $546 mil¬ 
lion then to $567 million, and to 
$720 million in 1962-63. Then in 
1963-64, they jumped to almost 
twice the level of the mid-’50’s, $915 
million. He added that in the pres¬ 
ent crop year total wheat payments 
will not fall much below this. One 
reason is that the forthcoming final 
payment on the 1963 crop will be 
the largest by far in total amount 
in the history of the Wheat Board. 
It will also probably be the largest 
per bushel final payment. 

The situation then is vastly dif¬ 
ferent from that of only a few years 
ago. As a result, Mr. Sharp said 
he does not intend to adopt any 
policies that will interfere with the 
efficient operation of the producers’ 
marketing agency or reduce the 
board’s incentive to go after markets 
on behalf of producers. 

Mr. Sharp also sketched out a 
few optimistic goals of his govern¬ 
ment for wheat producers. 

The government’s objective, he 
said, is to enable Canadian wheat 
producers to move the equivalent 
of 550 million bushels per year dur¬ 
ing the present and the two succeed¬ 
ing years. This means a goal of 400 
million bushels for export and 150 
million for domestic use during each 
year. V 


Guides 

to 

better 
farming... 


New 36-Page Guide-Books 
on Livestock Production 


The articles in each of these new 36-page 
guide-books have been carefully selected 
from editorial features in recent issues of 
COUNTRY GUIDE. Handy and well illus¬ 
trated, each guide-book has varied and 
useful information you will want to keep 
for reference. 



Guide 

to 

Swine 

Production 

50< 



Guide 

to 

Beef 

Production 

501 



Guide 

to 

Dairy 

Production 

50* 


'.lallif, 

jjOA. the jdadli&b . . . 

We offer 36 pages of the more popular 
patterns recently offered in COUNTRY 
GUIDE. Complete instructions are given for 
knitwear, doilies, edgings and novelties. 
A must for those who enjoy handiwork. 


Guide . . • 
Needlework 
Designs 
50* 


Fill Out Coupon and Send Today 


COUNTRY GUIDE 
1760 Ellice Avenue 
Winnipeg 21, Man. 

Please send me the guide-books I have 
indicated at 50c each. 

□ Guide to Beef Production 

□ Guide to Swine Production 

□ Guide to Dairy Production 

□ Guide . . . Needlework Designs 

I enclose_as payment 

Name_ 

Address_ 

OR: 

Please renew my subscription for 3 years 
and send me one of the guide-books indi¬ 
cated above absolutely free. 1 enclose $2. 
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Rustlers Concern 
Stock Growers 


Maybe you “can’t have it both 
ways,” as the saying goes, but there’s 
no harm in asking for it. At their 
69th annual convention — held in 
Medicine Hat, Alta., last month — 
members of the Western Stock 
Growers’ Association passed one 
resolution asking that the Federal 
Government stop building new com¬ 
munity pastures under ARDA, and 
another that it continue to operate 
the community pasture at the Suf- 
field Defence Research station. The 
first resolution passed with a narrow 
majority. 

Speaking for the first resolution, 
Dr. Gordon Burton, Claresholm, 
Alta., stated that considerable areas 
were being cleared in the northern 
part of the prairies at public ex¬ 
pense to bring more people into the 
already - crowded cattle business. 
“Our problem is overproduction,” 
he said, “we don’t want to get into 
the same fix as the United States 


Sauve Defines 

Before waging a war on poverty, 
it is first necessary to define what it 
is. The man responsible for leading 
Canada’s war on poverty, Honorable 
Maurice Sauve, Minister of Forestry, 
who is responsible for ARDA, has 
suggested some guide lines to use in 
defining it. 

In Mr. Sauve’s view, any Canadian 
suffers from poverty who does not 
have access to at least the following 
benefits of modern life: 

1. Adequate food and a balanced 
diet. 

2. Decent clothing suitable for all 
extremes of our Canadian climate. 

3. Adequate housing with reliable 
heating, sound weatherproofing, hot 


Hi Folks: 

Ted Corbett is talking about writ¬ 
ing a book that will shake up the 
whole dairy industry. 

“It’s time we took a good look at 
ourselves,” he said, as he put another 
spoonful of Dairy-Mate into his 
coffee. “The reason people are turn¬ 
ing away from wholesome dairy 
products and buying synthetic sub¬ 
stitutes is because we have failed to 
adjust our advertising to this mod¬ 
ern world.” 

“In what way?” I asked, though 
I should’ve known better by this 
time. 


where they have to limit production.” 

Opposing the resolution. Jack 
Horner, M.P., Acadia, said, “I hope 
this resolution will be defeated. It is 
the duty of the Federal and Pro¬ 
vincial governments to develop this 
country.” 

With regard to the Suffield pas¬ 
ture, which the Army wants re¬ 
turned, movers of the resolution 
pointed out that the Government 
had spent $100,000 equipping it so 
that it could carry 5,000 head and 
serve about 150 ranchers. They 
asked that it is continued as a pas¬ 
ture as long as there is a demand 
for it in this area. 

Another resolution passed was a 
request for a specialized branch of 
the RCMP to work exclusively with 
the livestock industry to help curb 
rustlers. As one rancher who had 
lost cattle explained, “Cattle thieves 
can kill an animal and have it out 
of the field in 15 minutes. 'Most 


Poverty 

and cold running water, flush toilets, 
electricity, refrigerator, one bed for 
each child with adequate bedding, 
and adequate household furnishings. 

4. Proper medical and dental care 
including the services of doctors, 
dentists, surgeons, technicians, and 
specialists where necessary; hospital 
care where necessary; whatever 
drugs and supplies are required, in¬ 
cluding artificial limbs, dental plates, 
etc.; and nursing care. 

5. General education up to’the end 
of high school followed by access to 
universities for those who are quali¬ 
fied and want it, and access to tech¬ 
nical or vocational training for those 
who prefer it. 


“Telling people that milk and but¬ 
ter builds healthy bodies is useless,” 
he growled. “Today’s market place 
is a battleground so you’ve got to 
have a real fighting message. Look 
ivhat the competition is doing.” 

“What is it doing?” 

“Doing!” he roared. “Why they’re 
using every dirty propaganda trick 
in the military manual — radiation 
scares, cholesterol gas, even bac¬ 
teriological warfare! Only the other 
day some scientific quacks were 
hinting that milk might even be a 
cancer carrier. I tell you, it’s time 
we started to fight back!” 


Mounties are city boys and aren’t 
familiar with this business.” 

There were resolutions commend¬ 
ing the Federal-Provincial ROP pro¬ 
gram, requesting that the Alberta 
Government broaden the scope of 
the wildlife crop damage policy to 
include cover crops and greenfeed, 
and asking that free trade in beef 
and live cattle be established be¬ 
tween Canada and the United States. 

One resolution which generated 
considerable heat asked the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture not to 
increase its brand inspection fee 
from 10 cents to 20 cents, suggesting 
the extra fee would be unnecessary 
if government men increased their 
efficiency. An amendment to the 
resolution stated that if the 10-cent 
fee didn’t cover costs the difference 
should be made up from Horned 
Cattle Fund. 

Defending his department, Agri¬ 
culture Minister Harry Strom pointed 
out that “the province to the east of 
us has had the 20-cent fee for quite 
awhile. We are faced with increasing 
costs. The dime doesn’t go as far 
as it once did.” 


6. Adequate facilities for recrea¬ 
tion, information, creative and cul¬ 
tural activities and self-improvement. 

7. Access to low-cost public trans¬ 
portation and other means of com¬ 
munication. 

8. Access to the dignity and secur¬ 
ity afforded by a productive job. 

Mr. Sauve went on to add that it 
costs the government a great deal to 
maintain people in a state of un¬ 
productive poverty. He suggested 
that steps taken by government to 
train and educate people to make 
them productive would result in a 
substantial saving of money. He said 
this approach is currently being 
tried in Quebec’s biggest ARDA pro¬ 
ject, in the Lower St. Lawrence- 
Gaspe area. Over 5,000 adults be¬ 
tween 16 and 60 returned to school 


“How do you figure we should go 
about it?” I asked. 

“By fighting fire with fire,” he said 
grimly. “Instead of namby-pamby 
ads about how much good there is 
in a bottle of milk tell people how 
bad dairy substitutes can be.” 

“For instance?” 

“Aggressive advertising,” he said. 
“Attack them! Do you have Dairy- 
Mate Breath? For fast, fast relief 
from Margarine Stomach take 
sweet, golden Butter — feel better 
in minutes!” 

“You’ll never get the National 
Dairy Council to go for that," I 
scoffed. 

“That’s what I mean about failing 
to adjust,” he sighed. “But wait until 
my book comes out. That’ll jolt ’em!” 

“You should’ve written it long 
ago,” I told him, “before these sub¬ 
stitute products got such a big hold 
on the market.” 

“You’re so right,” he nodded. “But 
ivhen everybody began to turn to 
loose-housing it loused up my title. 
Now that we have free stalls com¬ 
ing in though—” 

“What is your title?” I asked, 
knowing I shouldn’t. 


WSGA secretary Fred Newcombe 
wanted to know if it was the policy 
of the department to make these 
endeavors (inspections) self-support¬ 
ing. Some ranchers were inclined 
to look on the fee as just another 
tax, while others viewed it as a serv¬ 
ice to the beef industry. 

Two resolutions were defeated— 
one asked for an end to Bang’s test¬ 
ing and mature cattle retesting, and 
the other called for free movement 
of feed grains between provinces. t 
The mover of the last resoluton—a 
grain farmer—said that farmers want* 
a chance to get rid of their feed 
grain. A feed company representative 
estimated range pellets could be ^ 
$9 to $10 cheaper per ton to B.C. 
ranchers if inter-provincial restric- , 
tions were removed. The resolution 
was defeated because a majority of* 
prairie feeders have no desire to aid 
competitors in other provinces. 

Clarence Copithorne, Cochrane, A 
Alta., succeeded retiring President 
George Ross. Elected as Vice-Presi- > 
dents were Frank Gattey, Consort, 
and Dr. Gordon Burton, Claresholm, ** 
Alta. V 


at the beginning of January to finish 
or up-date their education there. 

Speaking in Toronto to the - 
Women’s Canadian Club, he noted 
that some economists say we are 
coming to an age of enforced leisure. 

He said that a few people in our > 
society will soon be able to produce 
enough goods and supply enough 
services for the rest of us and that 
we will not have to work. He went 
on, “I think they are wrong and in¬ 
deed I hope they are—first because 
I think that creative and productive 
work is the most satisfying activity 
a man can engage in; and secondly, <* 
because there are still many mil¬ 
lions of human beings in want and 
suffering, many rich people who ^ 
want to be richer, many works of 
art still to create, many stars and 
planets to explore.” V 


“The Comfortable Stall,” he said, 
“something like that religious book * 
this Berton fella turned out. I figure 
I can get the Dairy Council to 
finance it.” 

Sincerely, 

Pete Williams. 
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